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Callaway Diversification Index of Future Trend 


Establishment of Rug, Canvas Products, Men’s Clothing and Waste Products Divisions of Valley Mills Represents 
Self-Contained Industry Which Promises to be Outstanding Phase of 


Step Toward 


S safe as 
be is 


any prediction can 
one to the effect that 

future industrial development 

of the South will tend more 
and more toward the production of 
completely manufactured articles. It 
is quite probable that the last quar- 
ter century’s tremendous growth in 
southern cotton mills will be matched 
hy an equally remarkable extension 
in the garment, rug and similar fields. 
‘The tendency toward this develop- 
ment is a logical one, employing as 
it will the adaptability of the south- 
ern worker—the raw material re- 
sources of the textile district—and 
the low-priced power that is so read- 
ily available. 

A refreshing glimpse into this 
phase of the future may be secured 
today at LaGrange, Ga., where the 
Callaway interests have branched out 
from their major business of making 
yarns and fabrics, into the production 
of a variety of finished articles in- 
cluding rugs, men’s trousers, canvas 
baskets, laundry nets, etc. 

Although these new branches are 
still a relatively small part of the 
total Callaway activities, and have 
only recently emerged from a long, 
intense period of careful experimen- 
tation, study and development, which 
has been carried on for the last four 
vears, and has sent their representa- 
tives literally to the four corners of 
the earth in search of information 
ind experience, no one in the organ- 
ization is disposed to set any limit to 
the possibilities of this development 
in the future. They consider it well 
within the realm of probability, for 
example, that LaGrange may become 
known as “The Rug City of the 
South,” just as today it is known as 

model cotton mill community. In 
lact, they are deliberately planning 

make it so—leaving nothing un- 
done which will lead to that goal. 





Its Origin 
(his diversification had a decidedly 
umble beginning. Back in October, 
)22, the company set up a hand-loom 
in one of the rooms of a warehouse 
the Valley Mills. During the three 
perimental years, until the lessons 
d been learned which must be 
rned in every new phase of busi- 
ss, a lot of hard work and study 
iS put in by this division. And it 


1» characteristic of the Callaways 





Southern Development in Future 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


that for many long months this une 
hand-loom was the complete rug de- 
partment, inconspicuously — experi 
menting in its corner—learning the 
best operating methods, applying all 


that had been learned before by 


the establishment, in January, 1925, 
of a men’s clothing factory at Roan- 
oke, Ala., about 
Grange. Instead of the 
path of producing ordinary 
work clothing, this plant is operating 


30 miles from La 
following 


beaten 


“Go down to LaGrange and study the Valley Mills diversi- 
fication program,” we were advised by a friend in New York: 
“It will give you an entirely new light on what is going on 


under the surface in the South.’ 


We took his advise and we went to LaGrange, and there we 


found a young man, Cason Callaway, following in the foot- 
steps of his father, Fuller E. Callaway—doing things that make 
up one of the outstanding news stories of the southern textile 
industry in recent years. 


others, and developing new ideas be- 
cause of the and 
tive of the men in charge. 


freshness perspec 


It was 


not until everyone was thoroughly 
satisfied that the hand-loom = yzve 


place to a full complement of power- 
looms, definitely established as a di 
vision in their own right. 


The rug business at present repre- 


sents a volume of approximately 
$300,000 annually. But with the 
erection of the new modern two-story 
building, now nearing completion 
under the engineering direction of 


Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
will have an annual 


the division 
output to the 
$3,000,000—ten the 
present production. 


value of times 
“Le Vale” 
jacquard and 
the “Valtex” 
porches and 
“Vawami” bath 
Each of these groups ts made 
wide range of patterns and 
colorings, reversible and washable, in 
standard the 
oval-braided chenilles are produced to 
specification in any size desired by 


the 
both 
patterns ; 
rugs, used largely for 
sun parlors; and the 
mats 
in a 


The line includes 
chenille rugs, in 
oval-braided 


sizes, and in addition 


large trade factors. The entire line 
has already made a distinct impres- 
sion Bs 


in the trade on account of its 


attractive designs and artistic color 


combinations. 


Men’s Clothing Division 


The second radical step in the Cal 


laway diversification program was 





on grade linen and woolen 


knickers, flannel, woolen and worsted 


high 


trousers, and higher class work trous- 
ers whose fabric, cut and finish result 
in a product of unusually high grade. 

A typical Callaway incident marked 
the establishment of this division, 
according to the men who operate it. 
rom some of the finest retail shops 
in the country were bought samples 
of high-grade garments. “Il want you 
to keep these in front of you,” were 
Mr. Callaway’s instructions, ‘‘and the 
turn out here 
must be better than the best of these 


samples. 


poorest garment you 
I don't care if you produce 
only one finished pair a month in the 
beginning, so long as you produce 
the best each time.” 

Marketed under the name of “Tru 
line,” these garments have been de- 
veloped with several exclusive feat- 
ures which make them ready sellers. 
In fact, this 
stantly behind with its production, in 
that capacity has 
been trebled in the last six months. 


division has been con- 


spite of the fact 
The linens are all imported direct 


the fabrics, 
of course, are produced by the Calla 


by the company ; cotton 


way Mills themselves, thus presenting 


a complete manufactured product 


within the organization, from the 
raw cotton to the finished garment. 


The woolens and worsteds are largely 
domestic, purchased direct from pri 
In one line, the com 


mary sources. 


pany is using Southern Worsted 
Corp. fabrics from Greenville, S. C., 
and is thus able to feature an all- 


southern article of clothing. 


Canvas Products Division 


Finally, in July, 1925, 
added still another unit 


the company 
tor the pro- 
duction of canvas baskets and trucks, 
laundry nets, laundry cloth, 
padding and other laundry 
nature. Made from duck 
produced in their own 
mills, these articles are manutactured 
completely in this unit ot 
Milis. ‘Lhe business of 
at present 


cotton 
supplies 
oft textile 
and yarns 
Valley 
this division 
approximates $250,000 a 
year and here, too, the company iS 
unable to keep pace with the demand. 
Thus far the largely 
connned to laundries, but as rapidly 
as additional productton facilities are 


sale has been 


added, it will undoubtedly extend to 
mill use in the future. 


Sales Arrangements 

The Callaways are great believers 
in carrying enthusiasm first-hand to 
the trade. It is a radical thing, com- 
paratively, for any southern mill to 
up 
calling directly on the trade. But this 
company 


set its own selling organization, 


has established a complete 
sales department for each branch ot 
the Valley Mills. the 
rugs, tor sold 
directly to the department stores and 
the furniture and 
trade through a 
men. A 


In the case of 
example, these are 
house-turnishing 


corps of ten sales- 
similar sales-force sells the 
canvas products to laundries, and an 
other group calls on the men’s cloth 
ing trade. 

This plan of carrying the job all 
the way is in line with the policy of 
the company as reflected in its action 
in 1922 when it established the Cal 
laway Mills, Inc., in New York for 
the direct sale of its own cotton 
It is stated that, at that time, 
Fuller EE. Callaway remarked that the 
step was one of the three great mo- 
life,—the 
being his marriage, and his entrance, 
at the 16, 


goods. 


ments of his other two 


age of into business as 


proprietor of a 5 and Io cent store. 


Personnel of Departments 


Still another high-light of the de- 


velopment has been the method of 


selecting and training personnel. A 
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Rug Weaving Is LaGrange’s Newest Industry 
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1) Exterior of New Plant of Valley Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; (2) Exterior of Old Plant; (3), (4) and (5) Interior Views of New Plant; (6) Display of 
Some of the Products; (7) T. Frank Edwards, Sales Manager, } alley Mills; Ely Callaway, of the Valley Mills, and 1. C. Dickson, President, Georgia 
Furniture Dealers’ Association, Examining One of the Rugs; (8) First Power Loom Installed; (9) Making Oval Braided Rugs 
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casual trip through the Valley Mills 
will reveal the fact that it is a voung 
man’s organization, from the presi- 
dent down. Cason J. Callaway, pre- 
sident and treasurer of the Callaway 
group, is responsible for much of the 
new development of the Valley Mills 
—and an ardent believer in the pos- 
sibilities of this type of diversifica- 
tion in the future. He is only 31 
himself, and his practice of taking 
young college graduates, particularly 
those who worked their way through 
school, and turning them loose in his 
mills, is as well known as is his habit 
of promoting from within the organ- 
ization when vacancies arise. 

The personnel of the new depart- 
ments of the Valley Mills 
still another trait—his indifference to 
tradition. He believes—and has al- 
ready amply demonstrated the sound- 
ness of his belief—that the 
man who comes in, 
tradition, 


reveals 


young 
unhampered by 
‘Why’ on 
every occasion, unwilling to believe 
that ‘It can’t be done, until he has 
at least tried to do it, results in bet- 
ter ways of production and selling. 

Certainly the whole movement 
furnishes food for reflection to those 
reactionaries who refuse to see the 
trend toward more 
manufacturing and 
within individual localities—and to 
those who still regard the southern 
worker as a fit subject for only one 
particular type of job—and a crude 
one at that. 

The 


ready to ask 


self-contained 
merchandising 


Callaway movement means 
much more than additional profits to 
that company; it is an index of what 
is going on in the South, and of 
what we may expect in the years to 
come. 


Federal Commission Creates 
Trade Practice Division 
Wasuincton, D. C.—To encour- 
age elimination of injurious or unfair 
trade practices by common agreement 
in an industry the Federal Trade 
Commission has established as a 
specific branch of its work the trade 
practice conference and has created 
a special division for this 
Knit goods and cotton were the 
subject of such conferences. At its 
inception this method of aiding in- 
dustries in establishing ethical 


purpose. 


rules 
of business practice was an experi- 
ment and a majority of the Commis- 
sion convinced that it is a 
more effective means of wiping out 
unfair than the familiar 
formal complant served by the Com 
mission against individual firms. 
The Commission has 
ticularly in highly 


now 1s 


practices 


found, par- 
competitive lines 
of business, that unfair practices once 
started spread rapidly and that such 
a situation can be handled best by a 
conference of a representative group 
in an industry. <A trade practice’ 
conference called by the 
Commission on its own initiative or 


may be 


by such a representative group. The 
new Division of Trade Practice Con- 
ference will extend the scope of the 
Commission’s activity in this direc- 
tion. 
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Group Advertising by Competitors 





Suggestions for Accomplishing 
Proposed Cotton 


By Louis 


HE proposed plan for a Cotton 

lextile Institute suggests for con 
sideration cooperative advertising by 
competitors, to be directed by the In- 
stitute. 

The manufacturers of cotton fabrics 
have not heretofore taken kindly to 
advertising of any kind. But recently 
conditions have been such in the in- 
dustry that anything which seemed to 
hold out hope of improving conditions 
consideration. Ad 
vertising has seemingly been success 
ful in helping to build up or strengthen 


is given caretul 


individual business enterprises. In 
the first flush of the discovery that 
this great modern tool of selling might 
be the savior of the cotton industry it 
may be well to sound a warning that 
unless rightly used and held within 
the proper bounds, advertising might 
not turn out to be the panacea for all 
the ills of the industry. 

There is today much criticism of 
the huge expenditures made for ad 
vertising. Many economists regard a 
large part of these expenditures as 
waste. The best students of advertis 
ing, however, believe that most of this 
expenditure is economically 
when 


justified 
advertising performs one or 

Edu- 
values ; 
saves the consumer time and effort; 
reduces stimulates 


more of the following services: 


cates; creates psychological 


costs ; invention 
and scientific progress; helps to 
stabilize business; stimulates the indi- 
vidual efficiency of the consumer; im- 
proves the efficiency of the manufac 
turer and the morale of his personnel, 
and helps the jobber and retailer to 
more easily sell the product. Each 
of these items is self-explanatory and 
the advertising 
oft these services is worth-while. 


which performs any 
The 
cotton industry is of such service to 
the nation that it can advertise its 
products and feel perfectly sure that 
its advertising will perform one or 
more of these services and so justify 
the expenditure. 
Group Advertising 

What has so far been said may be 
thought of as applying to an indi 
vidual mill’s product. But what about 
group advertising? Since the prod 
uct of most cotton mills is of such a 
nature that it cannot be marked suc 
cessfully for identification, how can 
a mill advertise its product and feel 
that success will come from such ef 
fort? Under such a condition and 
with the present knowledge of what 
advertising can be expected to do, 
there is no known way to guarantee 
the success we like to expect. Mills 
in that position can only rely, in a 
measure, on group advertising in the 
hope that cotton goods generally will 
sell in larger quantities as the result 
of this group effort and that those 


* Author “World Developments in the Cot 
ton Industry.” 


One of the Objects of the 


Textile Institute 


Bader* 


} 1 
roperiyvy snare 


taking part in it will | 
in the increased demand. 
There is much ground for holding 


Since advertising Nas 


this hope, but 
heen so little used individually and 
experience with it among mills is con 
sequently almost mil, can it be ex 
pected = that 


wholeheartedly in a plan to advertise 


many mills will join 


lo clear away some 
} 


COE yperativ ely ? 


doubts, let us review what has al 


ready been accomplished in the field 


rt coopel itive 


advertising by com 
petitors Professor Hugh E. \gnew 


has made this field peculiarly his own 


} 


and in his latest studv + he lists many 


cooperative campaigns, whose vearfs 
ppropysiations, starting with small 
imounts, have run as high as $4oo, 


OOO, Not 


he recounts as 


all of the campaigns which 
having been. started 
uring the last 15 years have heen 


Many 


and, excepting in those cases 


successiul. were successtfu 
was beliewed that the object had been 
accomplished, these are. still being 
continued. The participants feel the 
results are justifving the effort 
Fundamentals of Success 
Definite reasons have been estab 
lished for the iailures. Similarly cer 
tain fundamentals may not be ignored 
for success, 


Prof. 


\s a result of his study 
\gnew lists some of the funda 
mentals necessary to success and these 
follow: “The campaign must be pos 
sible. Its undertaking must be of a 
nature that the public can understand 
and with which the public will sympa 
thize. That is, it must be of interest 
to those to whom it is addressed Its 
attainment should also be of profit to 
the public.” The paint manufacturers 
got together and conducted just such a 
cooperative campaign and a_ broad 
visioned advertising man hit on the 
slogan, “Save the surface and vou 
save all,” summing up in a sentence a 
campaign that meets the requirements 


1 
100°. Perhaps our cotton industry 


might start 


“Use cotton 


with hope of success a 


fabrics and save mone\ 
for other things” 


paign that 


Cam paren a Cam 


p< sible 


users of cotton, its serviceableness for 


would show to 


a great variety of uses and its beauty 
as a fabric enhancing its value in the 
minds of consumers generally 

To quote Prof. Agnew again, there 
are other requirements such as 


t 
} Sagssent 


“The funds mu 





he undertaking 
“The 
ple to make 


length of time must be am 
; 1s 1 

resuits 1 SSID 
“The end sought must be. suft 
ciently important both to the 


try and to the 


indus 
public, so that manu 
facturers can afford to appropriate 
money tor its accomplishment 

“The copy used must be true and 
sincere.” 

Resulting Market Research 
There is another feature t® such a 


+ “Cooperative 


Advertising by Competitors.” 
Hugh E. Agnew 


meanwhile if « ooperative 


(4085) 


2 
wn 


be termed a 
Wi muld 


campaign, which might 


by-product, which make any 


reasonable expenditure worth-while. 
No advertising campaign worthy of 
the name can be properly prepared 
and successfully carried on unless it 


is built on correct market research. 
here has never yet been market re- 


search in connection with an adver- 


tising campaign which has not dis- 


covered new uses to which the 








uct might be put. Oftentimes these 
new uses have in time outweighe n 
mportance the original use for which 
the product was intended 

Lhe right kind ot cooperative cam- 
paign, properly conducted, will foster 
that research relating to the extension 
ot the use of cotton textiles, which is 
also suggested as part of the program 
of the “Cotton Textile Institute.” 

Phere is nothing ver uch wrong 
with the cotton industry. Most manu 
facturers know well how to produce 
the fabrics the mill equipped to 
make. Costs have been caretully 
studied and cut to the bone by the 
progressive manager. The machinery 
of a modern mill is a thing of won- 
der. here are, however, some wastes 
which could be eliminated, but this 


‘ 


Mills 


stvle fabrics are 


ikes time. apable of making 


’ ‘ 
allve to their neces- 


sities along this line Perhaps they 
do not always gauge the time of the 
stvle change correctly but thev de 
sire to. The big trouble with the in 
tatlure of the in 


vidual to understand or at least to 


dustry has been the 


keep in mind one or two of the funda 
mentals of economics These come to 
mind now atter it is discovered that 


the supply of products our mills can 
than the de 


mand which the present conventional 


produce is much greate 


inethods of selling used in the indus 
try can apparently arouse. Where 
the blame lies is neither here nor 


there. Given the same conditions over 
the next 50 years that existed during 
mistakes 


the last 50 vears, the same 


would probably be made again 
\ dictator is hardly necessary Now ; 


stable 
fter the horse has been stolen But 


there is no need to lock the 


if the farm cannot be worked without 


the horse it becomes vitally necessary to 


find the horse So in the cotton indus 
trv there is need to find a market for 


1 
+ 


e quantities of product we can make 
there is the vital need of fitting tl 
\ leader en 


cowed with the prestige and authority 


- 
supply to the demand 


} 


vhich comes from great ability al 


ready sufficiently displaved, whose sug 
gestions based on sound economics 
and good business practise would be 
followed by the factors in the indu 
a dictator 


trv, ves; but hardly 


Such a man it is not easy to find: 
can be expected to find larger and 
more varied markets and market re 


search can be expected to help fit the 


supply to the demand, as it has al 
ready done in other industries, then 
let the cotton industry resolve to carry 
forward these two projects in the 
spirit of “conquer we must,” and so 


help itself to solve some of its most 


pressing problems. 








Outerwear Association Effects F mancing Plan 


\ssessment of All Members on Basis of Capital Rating One of Outstanding Accomplishments of Milwaukee 
Convention—Plans Made for Extension of Standardization Work—Special Committee of 
Association Confers With E. T. Pickard—Large Attendance 


GREEMEN 


plan for financing the activi- 


on a definite 


ties of the National Knitted 

Outerwear Association was 
ne of the outstanding results of the 
liscussion of the annual convention 
t that organization in Milwaukee 
st week. The meeting, character- 
ed by interchange of constructive 


thought on most desirable methods of 


conducting the association’s affairs, 


was also marked by _ particularly 
good attendance, 200 being present 
the sessions and 250 at the 
banquet. 
Financing Plan 
The financing plan finally agreed 
upon provides for continued main 


tenance of membership in the divis 
ional organizations but assessment of 
the 


on capital rating ot 


dues throughout industry based 
the individual 
companies. These dues are of course 
paid to the divisional treasuries. This 
the inequality of the old 
the national 


divisions 


overcomes 
irrangement whereby 
the 
basis of the number of 
division, 
In addition, 


association assessed on 


members in 
each 
decision to increase 
the budget slightly marked 


desire to 


a general 


broaden activities still 


further. 
Officers 


annual 


Elected 
election of 

the Bamberger- 
Reinthal Knitting Co., Cleveland, 


\t the 
Reinthal, of 


officers, 
Sol 
was 
elected president by a unanimous vote 
at the election session. 


Vice presi 


dents elected are: For the Eastern 
District, August Fgerer, of S. Aug 
stein Co., New York: Pacific Coast 
district, H. L. Whiting, Olympia 


Mills, Olympia, Wash.; Pennsylvania 
district, William Portner, Franklin 
Sweater Mills, Philadelphia; Western 
district, Mahler, 


Eugene Columbia 


Knitting & Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee; New England district, L. C. 
Brine, Kingston Knitting Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass Daniel Rheinaur, of 
the New York Knitting Mills, New 
York, was reelected treasurer. 


Confer With Pickard 


\n important feature of the con- 


vention was the appointment of a 
special committee of leaders of the 
industry which went into executive 


session with E. T. Pickard to discuss 


problems knitted 


confronting oute! 


manufacturers 
Standardization Work 
An impetus was given to the im- 
portant work of 
when report of 
the 
mended the appointment of a 


weal 


standardization 
the that 


adopted by 


committee, 


association, recom 


com 
mittee to continue for three years 
and to include representation of re- 
tailers, etc., in order that the stand 


ardization have the 


dorsement of the entire trade 


program may en 


( 30) 





The report included a preliminary 
standards for Shaker 
affect three meas- 
namely, width, length and 


statement on 


sweaters. These 
urements, 
sleeve. 
The next item to be taken up will 
be bathing suits and after standards 
for the various branches are arrived 
at, the final step will be the develop- 
ment and adoption of standard labels. 
An expression of appreciation was 
voiced by the association to Govern- 
ment officials who have cooperated in 
this work, including Dr. George K. 
Burgess, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, and W. FE. Emley, chief 
of the Organic & Fibrous Materials 
Division of that bureau. 
Possibilities of Organization 
In addition to the constructive re- 
port presented by Ellery B. Gordon, 
secretary, as reported in last week’s 
TextTrLE Wortp, Mr. Gor- 
don spoke informally of the results 
accomplished by organization in the 
lumber industry which 
was in a disorganized 


issue of 


20 years 
state and to- 
day is on a new basis of prosperity. 
He expressed the opinion _ that 
knitted outerwear is today in the 
position in which the lumber indus- 
try was 20 years ago, and predicted 
similar growth in the future, through 
cooperation, as it has as a basis the 
intrinsic value of its product and the 
soundness of its personnel. 


ago 


Resolutions Adopted 
\ resolution calling upon the asso 
ciation to evolve some plan for cor- 
recting the growing evil of demands 
for boxing and 


by jobbers special 


special trimming was tabled on the 
that the 
established. Instead, the matter was 
referred to the standardization com- 
mittee to work on the problem of 
uniformity of box sizes and, gradu- 
ally, toward uniform markings. 

Other resolutions adopted included 
decision to: 


basis custom is too well 


Make nation-wide campaign of 
Pacific Coast District called “Not 
Before Aug. 1,” the purpose being to 


discourage early mark-downs on bath- 
ing suits, which tend to reduce qual- 
ity and encourage substitution, and 
which are regarded as contrary to the 
public interest. 

Conduct a continuous campaign to 


overcome any resistance of distribut- 
ors to knitted outerwear; and_ to 
establish better relations with dis- 


tributing organizations along lines of 
color fastness, reliability in 
trade practices, ete. 

Conduct a joint study of style by a 
committee representing knitted outer- 
manufacturers and distributors 
in the hope of toning down the ex- 
tremes of stvle changes but with full 
realization of the importance of style 
considerations to the industry. 


sizes, 


wear 


Report on Trade Practices 

Another important action of the 
meeting was the adoption of the re- 
port of the committee on trade prac- 
tices and ethics which included a set 
of rules to be furnished members as 
a recommended guide for their action 
in transactions with buvers. 

President’s Address 

The annual 
dent, D. F. 
in part: 


address of the presi- 


Byrnes, is printed below, 


Address of President 


By D. F. Byrnes 


T IS useless to deny that our in- 
dustry has suffered much during the 
last the that 
can be assigned to this loss of vantage, 


two vears, and reasons 
are as many and varied as the colors 
of yarn that are required to satisfy 
a fickle public in this 
Were our industry the lone 
wolf of the textile field that was suf- 


the whims of 
jazz age. 
fering from these many ailments, we 
would indeed have cause for doubting 
the hope of the future. It may 
necessary to recall to our minds that 
in the davs of feast we did not, as an 
industry, prepare for the famine, but 
went merrily on burning up recklessly 
the vantage we had gained, recklesslv 


be 


increasing our productive powers, and 
more recklessly dissipating the public’s 
confidence by the impractical things 
we them, and when, 
ultimately, these evils were brought to 
a balance, we found over-production, 


were offering 


under-consumption, cutting, 


quality reductions, poor workmanship, 


price 


and then all of these things made pos- 


sible still lower prices, and when these 
failed to attract we resorted to skimp- 
ing the special discounts 
other than that which we professed to 
extend, changed styles every 
twenty minutes, finally we added the 
lure of flash and color to excite the 
imagination—is it any wonder that we 
found a “hand-to-mouth” disease, “no 
forward commitments,” — intrinsic 
values the winds, de- 
moralization and loss in the Industry ? 


sizes, to 


we 


scattered to 


It is of little use to moan over the 
past, it is quite indelibly impressed on 
all of the manufacturers of Knitted 
Outerwear, that the past two years 
have been unhappy ones for most all, 
while for the moment “hand-to- 
mouth” and “no forward commit- 
ments” are a dreaded disease, they 
are like the measles—a little nursing 
and they will pass away—let us not 
be deceived by the bleating of those 
who would have us believe that these 
diseases are to be with us 





for ever- 


more. We must give these distribu- 


tion economists credit, in spite of 
their utterances, for being deeper 
thinkers, and greater students of that 
immutable law of supply and demand 
As the agents of distribution, they are 
charged with the responsibility oi 
buying at the most favorable figure 
especially when a market has_ beet 
glutted, they are quick and ruthless 
in operating under the law of supply 


and demand, when it is invoked. The 
weakness of their argument for 
“hand-to-mouth” buying is _ best 


summed up in the point that they fail 
to take into consideration the element 
of physical time involved in the 
transformation of any commodity 
from a prime raw material to a fin 
ished product. This in most cases 
means months, while the function of 
distributing agent is to pass it over 
a counter in a tenth of a day. 

To the men of our industry who 
have been hewing closely to the line, 
watching and adjusting to changes ot 
demand, there is a definite feeling of 
confidence that, with the elimination 
constantly going on within the indus 
try of those units who have through 
ignorance, or wilfulness, violated the 
fundamental laws governing this busi- 
ness, the industry is getting down to 
a compact, clean-cut, productive basis 
on which the future can be built 
sounder and more stable than the past. 

As for the products of the knitting 
needle, which we are all so vitally in 
terested in, and especially that group 
classed as there are de- 
partments enjoying profitable careers 
throughout these trying times, which 
will doubtless continue to do so. 
There are others, however, that have 
suffered much, such as women’s wear 


outerwear, 


and novelty goods, and even some 
branches of the more staple goods, 
which have been far abused as 
to quality to occupy the coveted place 
they formerly held in the wardrobe of 
the great masses of consumers. 


too 


Achievements of the Year 


We have maintained and 
strengthened the prestige of our as- 
sociation as the representative of 
knitted outerwear at Washington, both 
in our relations with the adminis- 
trative departments and the legisla- 
tive bodies, 
mental 


have been instru- 
in conveying facts with re 
gard to proposed “Truth in Fabric” 
legislation to the proper committees 


we 


of Congress. 


Our Inter-Association Council has 
established for the first time coopera 
tive Knit 
Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, so that the combined strength of 


relations with Associated 


Underwear 


the two organizations have been ap- 

plied in directions where our interests 

mutual. Out of this @ser re 
(Continited on page 63) 
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Two Kinds of Criticism 

ITH various agencies at work in an 
endeavor to formulate and solve prob- 
ims of the textile industry, it seems unfortu- 
nate that criticism should be developing before 
definite form and shape are given to the plans 
that may be devised for such solution. It is 
nother illustration of lack of cohesion in the 
vhole industry. While constructive criticism 
is always to be desired, vet the sort of attacks 
on individuals or committees or actions of either 
which are being made by self-appointed arbiters 
would appear to have little point. This is true 
not only of the cotton goods situation but also 
of the wool industry. In both of these divi- 
sions committees have been appointed and some 
are at work endeavoring to build a foundation 
upon which may be erected a superstructure 
that may provide refuge for those sore dis- 
tressed. So far the foundation in neither divi- 
sion has been completed. The work is pre- 
liminary and as such should be accepted as the 
honest effort of those who have at heart the 

hest interests of the trade they represent. 

In the cotton industry, efforts so far have 
heen decidedly embryonic. Committees of the 
two geographical branches of the trade have 
hardly been named and it is certain thev have 
no idea as to their course of procedure. Be- 
cause one plan of operations has been sug- 
gested in one quarter, it is not to be assumed 
that this will be the line along which develop- 
ment will take place. In fact at the recent 
meeting of New England and southern repre- 
sentatives of the cotton industry in this city 
it was distinctly understood that no definite 
plan would be proposed and that the matter 
would be left to the committees who it is in- 
tended shall give the whole situation careful 
consideration before announcing any line of 
action. Even then, the proposals of the com- 
mitee will doubtless be reviewed either by the 
industry as a whole or by official representatives 
of the industry. 

In the woolen division, the preliminary report 
on publicity by a committee representing va- 
rious trade associations has not proceeded far 
enough to indicate what the findings and ad- 
vice of The whole 
both divisions to date seems very 


this committee will be. 
effort in 
rightly to be along the line of seeking coopera- 
tion. If the rank and file of the industry can 
he persuaded to lend their support to a con- 
scientious effort for the betterment of the 
industry, there is more than a sporting chance 
that whatever may be proposed will take defi- 
nite form and be considered from the stand- 
point of general good. Until such cooperation 
is secured it is worse than useless and will 
ulvantage no one to make captious criticisms 
regarding any preliminary work that has been 
done. There is no doubt the situation is such 
that it needs the earnest consideration of all 


nvolved. Wait until something definite is pro- 
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posed and then it will be time to advance con 
structive criticism. 
* * * 

One of the most thriving industries in any 
country is thinking up reasons why a nex 
thing can't be done. That is the root of Eng 
land’s economic difficulty today. They've kept 
the old equipment so long that they can neither 
pay wages nor make profits on their capital. 

The question is not how long can you keep 
a thing but how quick you can economically 
scrap it. That's progress. 

OWEN D. YOUNG 
(Chairman of board of directors of General Electric 
company and member of Dawes plan commission. ) 


* * * 


Should Swap Farms for Mills 

F the constituents of Wildman Brookhart 

and other economically wild congressmen 
from farming States are really convinced 
that New England textile manufacturers have 
been netting relatively exorbitant profits un 
der a monopolistic tariff then they ought to 
fall all over each other in efforts to take ad 
vantage of the present opportunity to swap 
their farms for New England mills. 

For every million dollars of tilled or arable 
farm lands in Kansas, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Michigan, or any other State giv 
ing political preference to radicals of the 
Wildman Brookhart type, and at valuations as 
of any date during the last ten years, it should 
be easily possible to swap on a basis of valua 
tions prevailing within the same ten vear 
period, and dollar for dollar for such valua 
tion, cotton, wool and knit goods mills located 
in Massachusetts or some other New England 
state, this plan covering textile mills of a 


lowa, 


total valuation of approximately $100,000,000. 

In fairness to the thousands of farmers who 
have been misled by the fulminations of these 
political radicals we must warn them that they 
would be swapping salable for practically un- 
salable property and would be jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. However, they 
believe that their troubles are due in large 
part to the fact that they have received less 
direct and indirect tariff protection than other 
industries and for some peculiar reason the 
New England cotton industry is their ideal 
of Government subsidizing, Where facts are 
so absolutely contrary to opinion only some 
such kind of a demonstration as proposed can 
make the truth known. 


For the plight of the western 
farmers the textile industry, and particularly 
the textile industry of New England, would 
feel more sympathetic if “there were evidence 
of appreciation by the farmers that they and 
textile manufacturers are in the boat 
as far as depreciated in- 
vested values, lack of profits, and inadequate 
tariff protection are concerned. 


present 


same 
over-pri »duction, 


There would 
be greater sympathy for the farmer if there 
were evidence that he is really appreciative of 
the interdependence of agriculture and indus- 





t 


try; if he understood that his present low buy- 
Ing power is largely respgnsible for textile 
depression, and low textile buying power for 
agricultural depression. 

Since so large a percentage of the western 
farmers refuse to be guided by common sense 
and facts, and prefer the economic and political 
nostrums advocated by demagogues of the 
Wildman Brookhart type, then’ they make 
themselves fair prey for the textile proposition 
mentioned. They can feel assured that large 
numbers of New England textile stockholders 


would prefer farms or farm mortgages to 
their unprofitable and unsalable mill proper- 
ties. They are tired of the wide publicity 


given to the complaints of the western farmers 
about troubles that are no more serious than 
those which textile manufacturers have been 
obliged to bear in comparative silence. It is 
high time for a showdown of a business char- 
acter. If the western farmers really believe 
that New England mills are more 
profitable than farming, here is their chance to 
get out of farming on a bargain basis. Let 


cotton 


the farmers and their political demagogues put 
up or shut up 
* * * 

The Value of Exact Terminology 
NV \NY of the schedules of our tariff laws 
4 have been written finally by the courts 
and not by Congress. It is the interpretation 
of the law that counts, and legal interpretation 
contrary to the original intent of a law is made 
possible quite as often by inexact and unscti- 
entific terminology as by errors in punctuation. 

The so-called “ combing wool” case was 
made possible by loose and unscientific defini 
tions of wool in the emergency tariff act, and 
would never have got into the courts if the 
two characters of wool had been defined with 
technical The * carpet 
wool” case, involving the duty on BA 6s in 
paragraph 


exactness. so-called 


tariff would 
never have gone into the courts if the wool 


1101 of the present 


covered by this paragraph had been so scien- 
tifically defined as to make the intent of the 
law clear. The trial of both cases has been 
expensive in money and time for both Govern- 
ment and importers, and the carpet wool case, 
if finally decided in favor of importers, might 
involve much more than BA 6s and might 
allow the importation at i2c per pound in the 
grease of BA 3s, 4s and §s, as well as 6s. 
These two customs cases are a reflection of 
the loose rule-of-thumb terminology and 
methods so common in the wool trade, despite 
the vast strides that have been made in research 
and in the technicalities of manufacturing. 
Loose reference to country of origin and blood 
should be eliminated in future tariff laws and 
it should be possible to define the character of 
wool by its diameter, length, spinnable quality 
and other inherent 
progress has already beema made in that direc- 


characteristics. Some 


tion and the logical objective of this movement 
is international standards for wool and tops. 
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Honors Dean Nelson 


N. €.. State College Confers 
Degree 

\t the thirtv-seventh commence 
ment of the North Carolina State ‘ ol 
ege of Agriculture and Engineering 
Dear Thomas Nelson of the Textile 
School of the college was given the 
ho il degree of Doctor ot Science 
In awarding this degree President I 
( Brooks of the college said: 

Dean Nelson, you are now con 





Dean Thos. Nelson, Recipient — of 
Honorary Degree 
pleting your twenty-fifth year as in- 


structor, professor, head of the De 


partment of Textile Manufacturing 
and Dean of the Textile School ot 
this institution. Your traming in the 


Preston Textile School, England, your 
native country, the testimony of youn 
teachers ot 


Harris 


designing of the City 


cotton manutacturing im 


Institute, and of weaving and 


y and Guilds In 
stitute, London, and your special train 


ing in the Lowell Textile School com 


mended you to this institution in 190T, 


just twentv-five vears 


au 


. RB t] . 
»v the exercise of rare judgment 


on your part, and through vour zea 


and wise efforts, the little Department 
ot Textile Manutacturing has 
into the 


South and 


yrown 
largest Textile School | 
one of the 
Ol mstruciion in cotton manutacturing 
11 \merica. 


“Through your service as Commet 
cial Agent for the United States De- 
partment ot Commerce, as Agent tor 
the Taritf Board, as Special Expert 


for the United States Taritf ¢ 


OmMis 


. 1 
S1IOn, as Special 


{ \gent for the Bureau 


ot Markets of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, you have 
made a distinct contribution to vout 


adopted country 
“Through vour long career as a suc 
cesstul teacher of young men, throug] 


lrequent 


} 


contributions to the public 


and | 


press especia ly to the technical 
journals, and through vour books on 
textile) manutacturing, which take 
high rank among the leading textile 


books on this subject. vou have been 


a distinct factor in enlarging the tex 
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tile business, especially of the south- 


ern States.” 
During the commencement week 
the Textile Alumni of North Caro- 


lina State College, Raleigh, were the 
hosts at 
Nelson. Speeches were made by T. 
C, Pegram, superintendent, Leak M fg. 


a banquet in honor of Dean 


Co., Rockingham, N. (¢ fe ae | 
Dougal, cashier, Morris Plan Bank, 
Raleigh, N. ¢ and [.. R. Gilbert, 


chairman of the board of governors 


of the Southern Textile Association 


and for twelve years superintendent 
if the Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C 


Dean Nel- 
son a handsome chest of silver which 
the following inscription “To 
Dean Thomas Nelson by the Textile 
Alumni in appreciation of his service 
to North Carolina State College IgoI- 
1926.” 


Mr. Gilbert presented 


bore 


After the presentation ot the eitt 
Dean Nelson told briefly of the growth 
and development of the school during 
the years of his service, how with a 
start of only a dozen pupils it has 
grown to an enrollment of nearly two 
hundred. 


One-Prong-Fork and Hole-in-Shirt 
By Jack Card 


> G. W. DYER, of Vanderbilt 

University, addressing the Ameri- 
\ssocia 
tion in Atlanta recently, called atten- 
tion to the abysmal stupidity of human 


can Cotton Manufacturers’ 


beings 

As evidence, he cited the fact that 
for 200 years man chased a beefsteak 
around with a fork until 
arose who dem 


one-prong 


finally some “genius” 
onstrated the fact that two prongs on 
the fork would enable the speedy cap- 
ture of said beefsteak. 

He that 
vears (more or less) man crawled by 
painful contortions, into a hole in his 


also mentioned for 6000 


shirt until still another genius arose 
who demonstrated that ripping a shirt 
the front 


down permitted easy en 


trance. 

Dr. Dyer rightly inserted the side 
remark that this 
cident as he 


“genius” was an ac- 
his funda- 


mental law by tearing his shirt in his 


discovered 


contortions. 
* * o* 
This editorial could end right here 
but it is the province of word-slingers 
to proceed from climax to anti-climax. 


* * * 


lhe one-prong-forkers and the hole 


in-the-shirters find their counterpart 
in 1926 textile manufacturers and 
other industrialists. 


It is almost unnecessary to cite the 
in or 
a certain “body” and 
a lot of goods, adds a dab 
ot grease, a pinch of wheat starch, a 


of the cotton finisher who, 
der to 


case 
obtain 
“feel” on 
spoonful of tapioca flour, a smell of 
rice starch, a nip of petrolatum, a bit 


of finishing paste, a touch of wax— 
and atoms and molecules of other in- 
gredients too numerous to mention. 
It is equally unnecessary to mention 
that he mixes up this mess, not be- 
cause he has any knowledge of what 
addition to the cloth, but 
because he, or an ancestor, happened 


each does 
to get this same finish once in just the 
same way. 
oe ae 

Nor is it particularly useful to re- 
mark that men for years have trans- 
ported raw material from Point A to 
Point B (hundreds or thousands of 
miles away) for conversion into part- 
ly manufactured products; from Point 
B to Point C (some more hundreds or 
thousands of miles for final 
transformation into finished products, 
from Point C to Point D (still an- 
other bunch of miles away) for sale 
through “established” marketing chan- 
and from Point D back to Point 
A for use by ultimate consumers who 
may have said raw material growing 


away ) 


nels, 


in their own back-yards. 
+ + * 
It is, however, quite pertinent and 
useful to note that 
years have realized that an industrial 


economists for 


system such as that in effect in [Eng- 


land has about as much chance of 


permanent existence as a 


fork. 


impossible for a great 


one-prong 
that it is 
many 


They have known 
millions 
ot people to live on a small plot of 
ground, their 
largely from the business of import 
raw materials 
thousands of miles away and export- 


deriving sustenance 


ing from countries 


ing to those same countries, articles 
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American Society for 


Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. 


Testing Materials, 


Annual Meeting, Chalfonte- 


J., June 21-25. 1926. 


National Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., June 10, 11 and 12, 1926. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., June 21 and 22 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina 


Atlanta- 
1926. 


20th Annual Con- 


vention, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 25-26, 1926. 
Southern Textile Association, Summer Meeting, Tybee Beach, Ga., July 


16 and 17, 
\merican Association of 
Summer Meeting, 


1926. 


Textile 


Second Southern Exposition, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 6, 1926. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


Blowing Rock, N (¢ 


Chemists and Colorists, Southern Section, 
» July 17, 1926. 


Grand 


Central Palace, New York City, 


S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 
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manufactured from 
materials. 

And yet, that country pursued 
course calmly and unthinkingly unt 
crisis arose—a crisis which, incick 
ally, is nowheres near solution ¢ 
though the general strike is 
of the past. 


In fact, 
that a leading 


own 


their 


conditions are so set 
British novelist t 
theme of 
books the thesis that England's 
lies in the deportation of large 1 


as the central 


one I 


ber of children to her colonies 
x * * 

we in this countr 

tinue on our way, bound by tradit 

ary 


Similarly 
ideas of “established” mark 
paving freight rates several time 
the same commodity, and = ridicu 
the more loca! 
manufacture and distribution. 
(Incidentally, 
well-confirmed 


possibilities ot 


there has beet 


report of decrea 
transportation charges to boot! 
x * * 

It has always seemed to us that 
most pathetic feature of human 
is the fact that man rarely gets ey 
a suspicion of “what 
until he’s too old for this knowled 
te do him any good. 

And the same applies to indust 
and to nations. 


it’s all abo 


U. S. Customs Court Places 
Argentine 6s in Carpet Woo! 
Class 

By a decision of the United Stat 
Customs Court, in York, Jun 
14, certain imported wools known 
Argentine 6s made dutiable 
I2c per pound under paragraph 11 
act of 1922, rather than at the rat 
of 31c per pound under paragraj 
1102. This ruling, written by Judg 


New 


are 


Brown, sustains protests argued 
fore the Board of United States Ge: 
eral Appraisers in the name ot 
Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co 
Hearings were held in New Yor! 


Boston and Philadelphia, and 
testimony was voluminous. — Jose; 
FF. Lockett, of Waterhouse & Lockett 


Boston attorneys, appeared for the 1 


porters, while Assistant Attorn: 
General Charles D. Lawrence argu 
the issue for the government \ss 


ciate Justice Brown of the Cust 
court, writes a lengthy opinion st 
porting the contention of the prote 
tants for the rate. \ 
ring opinion by Judge Sullivan ts 


lower conc 
tached to the majority opinior 

Judge MeClelland, 
this case 


who also. sat 
writes a dissenting opin 
the importance of 
will undoubtedly 
carried to the United States Court 


Washington. 


In view of 
issue, the case 


Customs Appeals, 


Fire at the Rosw 


Saturday, as noted 


Rosweii, Ga 
Mills, 
another page, was due to lightning 

loss is estimated at between $400,000 
$500,000 which is completely « 
insurance Paulson, Linkroun 
New York, are selling 
product of this mill and it is underst 


Inc., last 


ve rel 
XS 


agents tor 


that they have orders on their be 
aggregating half a million pounds 
yarn from this mill. No plans for 


future are known at this writing 
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Worsted Spinners Merge 


A. 8. Webb to Head New Fleisher 
Corporation 

PHILADELPHIA.—The following an- 
nouncement is official confirmation of 
the first large merger to take place in 
the worsted spinning industry in this 
country, combining three important 
concerns which have been identified 
in a prominent manner with this 
branch of the industry for many years 
and represents an important develop- 
ment in the steps being taken to stabil- 
ize the worsted spinning industry. 
Andrew S. Webb, who is president 
of the new corporation, made the fol- 
lowing announcement regarding the 
merger : 

“The most important step which 
has been taken recently toward the 
stabilization of the worsted yarn in- 
dustry is the combination just an- 
nounced, effective July 1, 1926, of 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., (which 
has been engaged in the manufacture 
of The Fleisher Yarns in and about 
Philadelphia for over half a century ) 
Hosey Worsted Company, Inc., of 
Bridgeport, Pa., and the Roosevelt 
Mills, of Philadelphia. The business 
will continue to be operated under the 
name of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
and one of the outstanding features of 
this new combination is the fact that 
all of the mills involved will be moved 
into the present Fleisher plant—con- 
centrating in one plant the largest 
spindleage of any worsted spinning 
mill in the United States. The re- 
sultant economies and advantages of 
this concentrated production are ap- 
parent. 

“The plant, which was 
completed only a few years ago, is one 
of the most modern and best equipped 
spinning mills in this country—cover- 
ing over 15 acres of floor space. Yarn 
will be processed from the raw wool 
to the finished dyed yarn under one 
roofi—the Fleisher Company 
dyers as well as spinners. 

“Another outstanding feature of in- 
terest is the fact that a large amount 
of machinery and equipment adapted 
for the manufacture of weaving yarns 
will be acquired, so that this new com- 
bination will produce yarns for the 
weaving trade of the same high 
standard of quality and workmanship 
that has been characteristic of The 
Fleisher Knitting Yarns. 

“In conjunction with The Fleisher 
Hand Knitting Yarns, which are one 
of the best known and most popularly 
used hand knitting yarns in this coun- 
try, The Fleisher Mills introduced 
about a vear ago a new method of 
making hooked rugs, which has now 
developed into a most popular fad. 
The new process introduced by The 
Fleisher Company has made it pos- 
sible for women to produce most at- 
tractive hooked rugs in the home in a 
few days. This branch of the business 
will be continued and _ still further 
developed.” 


Fleisher 


being 


In announcing the combination, 
Andrew S. Webb, of Charles J. Webb 
& Co., who will be the president of 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Wool Industry Publicity 


Series of Booklets on Conditions to be Distributed Seeking 
General Cooperation 


HE publicity committee for the 
woolen and 
including raw 


worsted industry, 
material, appointed 
some little time ago as announced in 
issued its first 
a series touching the high 


these columns, has 
booklet in 
spots of the situation and giving an 
outline of the conditions existing at 
the present time. This series is de 
signed to secure active cooperation of 
those connected with the wool indus 
try and allied lines and is prelimin 
ary to a_ possible national campaign 
of publicity to be determined on after 
reaction by the trade has been ex 
pressed. 
Reasons for Depression 

The first booklet is entitled “The 
Reasons for the Depression in Our 
Industry.” It outlines the unsatis 
factory conditions existing in every 
line of endeavor connected with wool 
manufacture and asks why this situa- 
tion should exist. The history of the 
trade since the war period is given in 
condensed form, the various elements 
such as economy during the war, the 
buying orgy succeeding that period 
and the eventual revulsion to a 
period of hand-to-mouth buying are 
all described. It is pointed out that 
industries other than the wool indus- 
try began when the buyer embarked 
upon his retrenchment operations to 
secure their part of the employe’s 
dollar while the wool industry sat 
placidly by and allowed non-essential 
industries to capture more than their 
share of the amount which the buyer 
expended. 

Central Body Recommended 

The influence of the 
and the radio upon the employe’s 
wage is pointed out, and the state- 
ment made that while over-equipment 
and over-production are most fre- 
quently stressed by those who talk of 
the ills of the industry, it is rather 
a question of the industry 
under-sold rather than over-produc- 
ing. ‘This situation, it is claimed, 
can be changed if members of the 
industry cooperate by 


automobile 


being 


placing wool 
and its products before the public in 
their proper light. The desirability 
of forming a _ central 
composed of a 


organization 
representative of 
every association and every branch 
of the industry is stressed. Through 
such an organization it is believed it 
may be possible to straighten out the 
kinks in the industry, get the mills 
running on a_ profitable basis and 
balance and coordinate many diverse 
functions. The goal of such coor 
dinated effort should be a_ definite 
increase in the volume of business in 
wool and its manufactures within a 
definite period of time. 
A 25% Increase Sought 

The reason for such a central or- 
ganization is stated to be lack of 
harmony of action between the vari 
ous organizations now 
the industry. This 


representing 
organization 


should be composed of men who will 
think and act: for the industry as a 
whole, submerging their individual 
ideas. No criticism ot the several 
associations is intended but it is 


stated that while each organization 


operates efhciently, it acts independ 
ently and with no definite goal when 
the entire industry 1S considered 
lhe members of the committee are 
convinced that the goal to be sought 
should be a 25 to 30% increase in 
the use of wool and wool textiles and 
that such an increase may be brought 
about within a relatively short period 
and at small individual expense 
Normal consumption of wool would 
require, according to the investiga 
tions made, an increase of less than 
10 ounces of clean wool per person 
per year. This, the committee savs, 
seems like a_ relatively easy task to 
accomplish. 
Committee Personnel 

The committee having the tenta 

tive survey in 


\llen R. 


charge consist ol 


Mitchell, Jr 


chairman, 


representing the American Associa 
tion of Woolen & Worsted Manu 
facturers; Walter P. Wright, repre 
senting the Boston Wool Trade 
\ssociation ; Walter Humphreys. 
secretary, representing the National 


Association of Wool Manufacturers ; 
N. B. Kneass_ Brooks, representing 
the National Association of Worsted 
& Woolen Spinners; and Alban 
Kavenson, representing the Philadel 
phia Wool & 


Each of 


Textile Association 
these associations has ap 
propriaced $1,000 to be used bv this 


committee for expenses involved in 
a study of conditions in the industry 
and the formulation of a course ot 
procedure to remedy such conditions 

Following the publication of the 
series Of booklets in preparation }y 
the committee, meetings will be 
called by each association, or possibly 
joint meetings, to discuss more thor 
oughly 
will be 


a plan of action. 
outlined by the 
when it is finally adopted. 


This plan 
committee 


More Scholarships for Textile 
Schools 

\t a meeting of the Trustees ot 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan 
ics Association of Boston, Mass., held 
Thursday, June 1o, of which Frank 
L. Nagle of the WORLD, 


is vice president and member of the 


PEXTILI 

Educational Committee, it was recom 
mended that the number of textile 
scholarships for the coming vear be 
increased to a total of twelve The 
recommendation was adopted Last 
vear eight scholarships were given to 
the textile schools by this association. 
The scholarships are divided between 
the three Massachusetts 
Lowell, New 
Fall River. 
the control and supervision of the 
Commonwealth of 


textile 
Bedtord, and 
These schools are under 


schools 


Massachusetts. 
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New School Director 


H. S. Busby Goes to Georgia 
Institution 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Prof. Hibbard 

Spencer Busby, of the Department ot 

Mechanism of the University ot 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


selected as director of the A. French 


! as been 


Textile School and professor ot de 


signing at the Georgia School 


rechnology, to succeed Prot ( b>. 





Prof. H.S. Busby, Who is to Head Dept. 
of Textile Engineering at 
Tec h. 


Seal, who has resigned to accept a 


Georgia 


position with the Varitf Commission 
at Washington, D. © 

Prof. Busby was born at 
\ass., 
tion in the city of Greater Boston 


1 
\lalden, 


and received his early educa 


He studied mechanical engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of VTech 
nology, and took special courses in 
Lowell 
Institute in Boston and at Northeast 


physics and mathematics at 


ern University, also in Boston. He 
also. studied textile engineering and 
manufacturing methods at the Man 
chester State Textile School, in Con 
necticut, and business administration 
at the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
From 1912 to 19014 Prof. Busby was 
emploved by the Bath Iron Works and 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corp. as 
a draftsman; by the Maine Electric 


Co. as a machinery and mil] engine 
designer; and by the S. D. Warren 
Co. as a designer In 1914 he was 


connected with the American Radi 


ator Co. as an estimator Krom IQs 


to 1¢23 he was assistant superintend- 
ent of dyeing and director of « lor 
searches for Cheney Bros., silk manu 
facturers, So. Manchester, Conn 

From 1923 to date Prof. Busby ha 
been on the College Teaching Stat 
of the University of Michigan, trom 
which institution he comes to head 
the department of textile engineering 
for the Georgia School of Technol 
ogy. 

Prof. Busby is consulting engineer 
for the cotton industry, silk manutac 
turing, ribbon processes, paper manu 
facturing, button production 
research, 
paint manufacturing and research 


lighting 


advertising analysis an 
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Explains Rayon Making 


Dr. Aifred Perl Addresses Klis 
Rayon Corporation Gathering 
soston.—Udner the auspices of the 

Klis Rayon Corp. of America a gath- 

ering of manufacturers, bankers, 

chemists and others interested in the 
production of rayon in the United 

States met Tuesday evening, June 

15 at the Algonquin Club to hear an 

iddress by Dr. J. Alfred Perl, gen- 

eral director of Oscar Kohorn & Co., 


builders of artificial silk machinery of 
ind Vienna. Dr. Perl spoke 


» the 40 Or more persons present very 


SAXONY 


+ 


much along the lines of his story en 


titled “A Glimpse into Future of 
Rayon” which appeared in June 5 
issue of TextTiteE Worip. He out 
lined a little more fully the several 


processes ot 


manufacturing artificial 
silk, emphasizing somewhat the vis- 
cose method as being the simpler pro- 
cess of production there being no sub- 
sequent 
vents 


recovery) processes for sol- 


and other materials necessary. 
followed the talk, Dr. 
a number of questions 
regarding the peculiarities of the re- 
generative and compound celluloses. 
Among those present were the several 
the corporation, lice 
Fryer, head chemist of the corpora- 
tion, representatives the 
Farr Alpaca the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., the Sayles Bleach 
the Bleachery, the 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co., the General 
Chemical Co. and the Cotton Re 
A dinner served at 
the conclusion of the address. 


A discussion 
Perl answering 


officers of 
also from 
C2».. 


eries, Greenwich 


search Co. was 

The Klis Rayon Corp., which has 
an experimental plant at Canton, 
Mass., has a capitalization of 20,000 
shares of preferred stock par value 
$100 and shares of 


100,000 common 


stock of no par value. The offices of 


the corporation are located in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston, Everett C. Tarr being the 


general manager. The president of 
the corporation is Albert R. White, 
vice-president of the Mt. Hope 
Finishing Co., of North Dighton, 
Mass., with Cleveland A. Chandler 
of Boston, vice-president. Charles 


Matlack who is also treasurer of the 
Massachusetts 
ties Trust 


International Securi- 
the treasurer and 
The general counsel of the 
corporation 1s \lvers, dean 


School. 


Co., 1s 
secretary. 
Homer 
of Boston University Law 


Georgia Tech Graduates 


French Textile Dept. Gives 
Diplomas to Thirty-Seven 


\TLANTA, GA.—Thirtv-seven men 
from the French Textile School re 
ceived diplomas from the Georgia 


School of Technology at its 
annual commencement 
Of the 37, 25 had com- 
pleted the “long course” of four years 
and 12 the 


thirty 
seventh here 


on June 7. 
course,” 


two-year “short 


offered by the school. Commencement 
iarked the close, not only of one of 
the best vears in the history of the 
French Textile School, but also of a 
round of interesting activities on the 


part of the Senior and Junior classes 
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in textile engineering. Included in 
these activities was a trip to Griffin, 
Gaa.; a trip to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and attendance in a body at a number 
of sessions of the convention of the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Atlanta. 

During the year much new equip- 
inent has been added to the manufac- 
turing department of the textile 
school, including one vertical opener, 
one opening frame, one spooler, one 
wet and dry twister, and supplemen- 
tary equipment in the weave room to 
inake the weaving of rayon and silk 
possible. J. R. Brandon, head of the 
weaving department, is now giving 
instruction in that work. 

In addition to the equipment listed 
above, which was partially donated 
by the Saco-Lowell Shops, the knit- 
ting department has received one rib- 
ber from the Fidelity Machine Co., 
and one men’s half hose machine from 


the Standard Trump Brothers Ma- 
chine Co, 
Those receiving the degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Textile Engi- 
from the French Textile 
School this year are Benjamin Alvin 
Afford, William Lawrence’ Car- 
nuchael, Franklin Edward Cater, Fred 
\dams Daniel, William Anderson Du- 
Pre, Arthur Brannon Edge, Jr., Hal 
Tucker Gilbert, Charles Melvin Grif- 
fin, Eugene Alexander Isola, Jasper 
West Ivey, Alvin Harvey Leonard, 
Charley Woodruff Meadors, Clifford 
Owen Morgan, William Hoyt Pen- 


neering 


land, Julien David Saks, George 
Hazlehurst Sessions, Jr., William 
Francis Spalding, Jr., Ernest Lee 


Stephenson, John Sherod Tomlinson, 
William Bryant Woolsey, Francis 
\ugustine Wright, Scroop Wesley 
Enloe, Jr., Wallace Redmond Forres- 
tor, James Lewis Knight and Luther 
Jackson McGinty. 

Those receiving certificates in the 
two-year course in textile engineer- 
ing from the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology were Fuller Earle Callaway, 
Jr., John Floyd Childs, Sam Regester 
Clement, Ewell Robert Culbertson, 
\lexander Reid Davis, John Dolphin 
Green, James Ralph Hart, Frank 
leonard Holland, James Monroe Mc- 
Cathorn, Herman Sparks Newton, 
Harry Hornsby Purvis and Admiral 
Dewey Tate. 

William  L. Carmichael = was 
awarded the gold medal offered by the 
National Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for scholarship at the 
French Textile School. 

The names of Fuller FE. Callaway 
and Alexander R. Davis on the list 
of graduates from the two-vear 
course in textile engineering at the 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., make, in themselves, an 
interesting commentary on the value 
of the course. Fuller E. Callaway is 
the son of Fuller Callaway, of La- 
Grange, and Alexander Davis is the 
son of Roger Davis, of Charlotte, N. 
C. Messrs. Callaway and Davis both 
elected to take the two-year course in 
preference to the four-vear course as 
given them a practical knowledge of 
the textile field in a shorter period. 


Industry Committees Planned 


Report of Two Committees Repre- 
senting Different Sections 

The actual accomplishment at the 
meeting of New England and south- 
ern manufacturers held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel last week, which was in 
progress as this paper went to press, 
was the decision to appoint a commit- 
tee of ten members, five to be selected 
by W. B. MacColl, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and five to be named by 
James P. Gossett, head of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This committee will make a 
study of other industries which have 
organized on a national scale. Fol- 
lowing the completion of their inquiry 
as to the best plan for meeting the 
problems of the industry they will 
make a report to the meeting similar 
to that held last week. 

The following is a copy of the reso- 
lution authorizing the appointment of 
the inquiry committee: ‘It is resolved 
that the president of the American 
Cotton Manutacturers’ Association 
National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers each 
choose a committee of five manufac- 
turers who need not 
either association. 

“These ten men shall constitute a 
committee who shall meet as soon as 


and the president of 


be members of 


possible and study the existing success- 
ful trade associations and formulate a 
definite plan for an organization of 
cotton manufacturers and decide upon 
the membership thereof. 

“This organization is aimed to be 
absolutely national in scope and truly 
representative of the entire cotton 
manufacturing industry.” 

It is expected the personnel of these 
committees will be announced at al- 
most any time. In fact, it is under- 
stood tentative selections have been 
made, but it is the plan to announce 
both committees simultaneously. 


N. B. Textile School Awards 


Prizes Given to Students Making 
High Records 

New BeprForp, MAss.—Stressing of 
the fact that never in the history of 
the textile industry was there such a 
need for men of character and real 
ability as the present, and expressing 
belief in the future of the industry, 
were the keynotes of addresses deliv- 
ered by Abbott P. Smith, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and Wil- 
liam B. MacColl, chairman of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, at the graduation classes 
of the New Bedford Textile School 
held in the auditorium of the school 
on Friday of last week and reported 
with a picture of the graduating class 
in the June 12 issue of this journal. 

The medal awarded annually by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
tacturers was presented to Taai Woot 
Kwok, for highest ranking in the gen- 


eral cotton manufacturing course. 
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The Peter Slater medal, awarded to 
the evening student with the highest 
marks in textile designing, went to 
Gustave Lamarche, and the William 
Ix. Hatch medal to the first year 
student with the highest average was 
won by Theodore Carlson. The $100 
award made annually by the Te-tile 
Colorist went to Everett Clifford Jen- 
nings, for his thesis on “Investigation 
of Certain Pyrazolone Dyes.” 

“LT wonder,” said Mr. MacColl, in 
addressing the students, “how many 
of you men have thought during your 
studies here that you are putting your 
work and efforts into an industry 
which is on the skids? I want to say 
to you that I believe absolutely in the 
future of the industry, and that at the 
present time we need men of charac- 
ter and real ability to fill the import- 
ant positions. 

“Many people are asking, ‘What is 
the matter with the textile industry ?’ 
I have been asked the same thing but 
can give no one real reason. It may 
be over-production, under consump- 
tion, or as some say it may be be- 
cause the women of our country seem 
to be able to get along with less and 
textiles. Possibly as has been 
stated, we need a general shaking-up 
re-organization to put the industry on 
a higher and better plane.” 

In his address of welcome. Presi- 
dent Smith said in part: “Funda- 
mentally speaking, our manufacturing 
corporations are not lying awake 
nights waiting for the new Moses 
from our school to lead them out of 
the wilderness. The chances are that 
they look with some degree of scep- 
ticism on our young hero who goes 
out to give battle to the world. 

“It is only human nature that the 
mill-trained executive should, with 
some misgivings, look upon the book- 
taught graduate. Still I venture to 
state that never was the time when 
new blood was more welcome in the 
industry than at present. 

“What was once a peaceful and 
relatively easy going pursuit, eco- 
nomic conditions during the last de- 
cade especially have changed into a 
militant, aggressive and alert compe- 
tition. While to some this change 
may be a somewhat discouraging fac- 
tor, it seems to me that instead of de- 
spairing we have cause to be thankful 
in that this very change has created a 
better, a greater opportunity to those 
willing to pay the price. It has given 
the manufacturing business a zest, a 
charm that it had well nigh lost.” 


less 


FRESNO, CAL. It is reported that pro 
moters of a new company, to be known 
as the Fresno Cotton Mills, are pre- 
paring to file articles of incorporation, 
and an application for a permit to sell 
their stock. According to the report, 
the new corporation will be capitalized 
at $5,000,000. Plans are now being 
prepared for the first unit of the plant, 
to be 50x 150 ft., construction of which 
is expected to start shortly. Among 
those interested in the project are W. F. 
Toomey, fruit packer and shipper, and 


former mayor of Fresno; S. N. Grit- 
fith, a Fresno pioneer, and C. A. Tel- 
fer, asistant secretary of the San Jo 


aquin Abstract Co. 
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Raw Silk Firm but Limited by Weak Goods 


Raw Silk Relatively Cheapest Textile Fibre, but as There Is Little Evidence of Hearty Support It May Decline 
Again—Silk Loom Curtailment Not Yet as Great as Curtailment in Sales—Check in Spindle 


UR study of textile prices shows that, 

judged by the average relationship which 

has existed during a long period of time, 
silk is still the cheapest textile material, and that 
it is still low in comparison with the general level 
of commodity prices. It is apparent, however, 
that silk is no longer as cheap in comparison with 
wool and cotton as it has been for over two years. 
The prices of wool and cotton have on the whole 
declined during the last vear, while silk is not 
much changed from a year ago. Furthermore, 
silk can hardly fall low enough to regain as strong 
a competitive position as it occupied for some- 
thing more than two years. There has been a 
pronounced expansion in the silk industry and 
this has probably resulted in part from the rela- 
tive cheapness of silk. On that assumption it is 
reasonable to conclude that the 1924-1925 period 
of expansion in the industry has been definitely 
terminated by the downward readjustment in the 
prices of other textile materials. 


This, of course, does not mean that the silk in- 
dustry will cease to prosper. The point is made 
merely to indicate our belief that it must readjust 
itself to a less markedly favorable condition than 
has existed for a long while. 


Bullish Factors in Situation 

Toward the end of May there came a rally 
in the silk market. Although this rally has proved 
to be short-lived, the reasons for it are men- 
tioned as they will indicate such bullish factors 
as exist at the present time. The chief reason 
for the rally appears to have been a wave of short 
covering in the Japanese market. In the rapid 
decline preceding, a short interest had been built 
up and as usual the market was over-sold. On 
the upturn importers did some buying. The sta- 
tistical position of silk in this country is at pres- 
ent by no means weak, as stocks are fairly small 
in comparison with the current rate of con- 
sumption and consequently the mills are forced 
to buy from time to time even though the mar- 
kets for their products are unsatisfactory. More- 
over, consumption of silk by the manufacturers 
of hosiery and underwear has been large down 
to the present time, although current reports in- 
dicate that some curtailment in hosiery produc- 
tion is under way. Some summer trade must be 
provided for and a fairly good business in white 
goods for this trade seems probable. Finally, an 
extensive movement to clear the shelves of excess 
stocks of silk goods has been under way. The 
whole silk trade just now has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a great national clearance sale. While 
this process involves price cutting, it is getting 
rid of a surplus and probably the general decision 
to move the goods, even at a loss, has tended to 
bring an immediate feeling of relief. Ultimately 
it will strengthen the market. 


Bearish Points in Raw Silk Situation 


On the bear side of raw silk the following 
points deserve attention. The supply of Japanese 
silk appears to be ample for prospective require- 
ments. Stocks at Yokohama and Kobe are re- 
ported to be about 3.000 bales larger than a year 
ago. There is a good sized carry-over of co 
coons and the new Japanese crop promises to 
be larger than that of last year, judged by the 





Activity Is Healthy Sign 





An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. Silk is still relatively cheap, but. 
through the decline in other textile 
materials, it has lost part of its com- 
petitive advantage in price. 


2. The statistical position of raw silk 
is fairly strong, but the weakness in 
silk goods is sufficient to indicate a 
further decline. 


3. Silk manufacturers have already 
readjusted their activities so that on 
the average the departments of the in- 
dustry are in good balance, but gradual 
curtailment will continue for another 
month or two. 


number of silk worm eggs and the mulberry crop 
As last year’s crop was large this makes the 
prospective supply situation easy. It may also 
be noted that the technical position ot the Jap 
anese market would make some decline natural 
at about this time as the reelers tend to hedge their 
cocoon purchases at this season by selling futures. 

The fundamental weakness, however, lies in 
the condition of the markets for silk goods in 
this country. Such markets are over-stocked and 


dull. Not that there is no good business, for 
some kinds of silk goods appear to be moving 
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in fair volume and, as already noted, the hoster 


ind underwear business is still large. But printed 
goods and a good many staple varieties have 
tainly not been selling and the prices are un 
factory to the manutacturet Silk dresse 
being sold at material reductions Even in the 
case of hosiery we note that price reductions 
have been recently announced by one of the large 
producers for the second half ot the veai \ 
seasonal decline is usual in the summer and un 


present conditions this decline will probably be 






irger than usual. Under such circumstances the 
position of the manutacturer is difficult and tu 
ther curtailment is bound to result Until sur 
plus stocks have been worked off and greater cei 
tainty coneerning the outlook for Fall buvi 
develops, the manutacturer will work from hand 
to mouth and proceed very cautiously The 
will buy little for some weeks pending more 
formation on stvles and the probable volume 


business for the Fall season 


Under such circumstances the domestic de- 
mand for raw silk will be reduced and continue 
small for at least another month or two, and 
with the supply situation no stronger than it is, 
a further easing in raw silk prices is to be ex- 
pected. 


Although Curtailment Proceeds Silk 


Production is Still in Excess of Demand 


The first chart is a general barometer ot the 
silk industry and clearly shows that the supply 
still in excess ot the demand Phe trend of 
wholesale silk sales in New York continued down 
ward in April, the volume of business being 
the lowest since July, 1924, making due allow 
ance for seasonal conditions May figures will 
probably show a= gain Usually July is the 
dullest month of the year, and July, 1926, promises 
more than the usual seasonal slump. Thus the 
demand side is weak and the volume of sales is 
small compared with the past. The same general 
conclusion would be reached from a study of the 
trend of wholesale dry goods sales. In general 
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Fig. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low Thursday 
prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles—-Per cent. of available 
machine hours operated (Silk Association). Wholesale sales of Silk (N. Y.) adjusted 


for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 


indexes. 


100 for all 


41) 








(4092) 
has been downward since early last 


(in the supply side, the situation shows a trend 

vard improvement, but the manufacture of 
silk textiles is still out of adjustment with the 
current demand. | Fig. 1 the activity of silk 
spindles is taken as representative of silk manu 
facturing In April, spindle activity declined 
13% from March and fell back to a level very 
similar to that of March, 1925. 

rapid and substantial drop from the peak 
\ continuation of the de 
clining trend for another month or two is almost 


This represents 
reached last October. 


certain; but silk spindle activity is still greater 
than in any month prior to March last year, and, 
what is more to the point, it is still much out of 
line with the trend of the demand for silk goods 
as reflected in the wholesale silk sales in New 
York. The shaded area in the chart shows that 
production is still in excess of sales. 


As long as the condition thus indicated con- 
tinues to exist, no price advance can be sus- 
tained. The demand for raw silk by the mills 
will be small and hesitant and the pressure to 
sell the finished product will be stronger than 
the market will stand. 


In this connection, we note that the spindle ac 
tivity also continues very high in comparison with 
he trend of wholesale dry goods sales in general. 


Naturally, the price of silk has shown a marked 
decline. The average price of Kansai Best No. 1 
was $5.79 in May against $5.91 in April and 
36.16 a year ago. A month ago (when Kansai 
Best No. 1 was selling at about $5.86) the Analyst 
said “it seems probable that with occasional rallies 
(on which buying will decline), the price of 
raw silk will fall back again, but not so low as 
in 1924. Early this month the price ran up to 
between $5.90 and $5.95. At the present writing 
it has fallen back to between $5.80 and $5.85. 
hus we have had a rally on which, as foreseen, 
the buying fell off and prices have dropped back. 
he former forecast is repeated. We look for 
lower prices, but not so low as in 1924, when the 
June average was $4.86. In fact, we see nothing 
in the situation at present that would warrant a 
decline below $5.50 and doubt if the market goes 
that low in the near future. 


rhe foregoing line of reasoning 1s supported 
by the statistics of loom activity. We find that 


thy} 


this index of the production of goods, ribbons, 
etc., is also out of line with sales. The excess 
during the last few months has been the greatest 
since early 1923. There was a sharp decline in 
the activity of looms during April, but it was not 
as sharp as the decrease in sales of silk goods at 
wholesale 


Domestic Statistical Position Indicates 
Little Weakness 


lhe trend of consumption by the silk mills con 
tinues downward, as we have predicted. and the 
movement begins to look like the decline which 
occurred in early 1923 (see Fig. 2). Moreover, 
while consumption is larger than in 1923, both 
the imports and the storage of raw silk are also 
larger than at that time 


Stocks of raw silk in this country increased a 
little as is usual in May, but are closer to the 
current monthly consumption figures than was 
true in May in any of the three preceding vears. 
The rather low level of storage is probably the 
strongest point in the domestic statistical posi- 
tion. |t will be noted that the import curve lies 

little above the consumption curve and is higher 
in comparison with consumption than in recent 
vears. As mill consumption is declining, it looks 
is though the storage may soon de\ elop an easier 
condition on the supply side. 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in storage at 


100 (Silk Association). Imports, Pounds. Average 1921 = 


100. Three months’ moving average (Dept. of Commerce). Last month estimated by 
converting each item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales. 
Average 1921 = 100. Five months’ moving average (Silk Association). 


On the whole, it may be said that the Silk 
Association figures for May indicate that the 
statistical position is not really “tight’’, but that 
it is not as easy as it was last year at this time. 
For example, while deliveries are nearly 11% 
smaller than last year in May, stocks are nearly 
27% smaller and imports are over 15% less. 


The trend of the statistical position, however, 
seems to be toward a little greater ease, particular- 
ly to be noted is that imports are fairly high in 
comparison with consumption and the ratio has 
shown some tendency to increase in the last two 
or three months. On the basis of the Silk As- 
sociation figures for the single month of May, 
imports are 103% of the deliveries against 84.4% 
in April and 81% in March. 

The conclusion is that the statistics point to- 
ward an easier market: deliveries have decreased 
for four months in succession and for three 
months have been smaller than last year, while in 
comparison with deliveries; the imports and stocks 


have gained in the last two months. 


Silk Manufacturing Activity Shows 
Better Balance and Coordination 


As shown in Fig. 3, all the indexes of manu- 
facturing activity are headed downward except 
that of narrow looms. The largest decline 
occurred in the case of spindle activity, but con- 
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siderable declines were registered both in de 
liveries of raw silk to the mills and in broad 
loom activity. The trend of employment in silk 
manufacturing continued downward in April and 
reflects the general curtailment in the industry. 


A study of the third chart suggests another 
point of interest in analyzing the silk situation, 
namely the relation between spindles and looms. 
We find that in April for the first time in about 
a vear, spindle activity has receded to a position 
which bears a normal relationship to loom activ- 
ity. For some months spindles have been abnor- 
mally active in comparison with looms and the 
readjustment which has occurred puts the produc- 
tion departments of the industry regarded as a 
whole in a sounder position. It also probably 
indicates the approach of a better condition in 
the yarn market. |t may also be noted that de- 
liveries and spindles have returned to what may 
fairly be called a normal relationship. If any- 
thing, deliveries are relatively small compared to 
spindle activity. In the past this development has 
usually prepared the way for improvement, al- 
though several months may be required before 
the improvement becomes apparent. 


These developments are evidence that the 
silk manufacturing industry has made consider- 
able progress toward readjustment within itself 
and that it is much better prepared to confront 
such further decline as lies ahead and to profit 
by the upturn which will ultimately occur. 














Fig. 3. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING—Deliveries (heavy line). 
Same as Fig. 2, except that monthly figures are shown (dotted line), three months” 
moving average as above. Broad looms, narrow looms, spindles, per cent. active to total 
(Silk Association). Employment, number employed. Average 1923 = 100 (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). . All indexes in Fig 3 are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 
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Hosiery and Underwear Expo- 
sition Achieves Success 

The First National Exposition of 
\merican Manufactured Hosiery and 
\nderwear at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, closed its doors on Wed- 
vesday night of this week, bringing to 

close a successful trade show which 
had lasted for six days. The exposi- 
tion attracted a good attendance of 
buyers, particularly those in the re- 
tail trade, and lively interest was dis- 
;layed in it by the general public of 
New York. 

The plan of the management is to 
hold an exposition of this kind every 
year in New York, featuring hosiery 
and underwear displayed on living 
models. It is understood that tenta- 
tive arrangements have been made for 
the 1927 show, which will probably 
be held in July in the ball room of 
one of the New York hotels. 


Some criticism was directed against 
the exposition which closed on Wed- 
nesday because of the cramped quar- 
ters and poor ventilation due to hold- 
ing it in a grill room. On the other 
hand, the artistic character of prac- 
tically all of the booths received en- 
thusiastic praise, and the consensus 
of opinion of visitors appeared to be 
that the exposition had made a place 
for itself. a) ae 


Textile Exhibitors Elect Officers 

The annual meeting of the Textile 
I:xhibitors Association was held at the 
\eber Duck Inn, Wrentham, Mass. 
on June 14. There were about thirty 
present, who listened with interest to 
the financial statement of the treas- 
urer and the accounting for the last 
textile show which showed a profit. 
\bout one half the space was taken 
by members of the association. ‘The 
general interest in the show was evi- 
denced by the fact that several thou- 
sand cash admission tickets were sold 
at the door in addition to the large 
number that were distributed with the 
compliments of the exhibitors. There 
was some discussion of the place and 
time for holding the next show, but 
in view of the fact that there will 
be no exhibition until 1928 it was con- 
sidered rather premature to make 
plans so far ahead. 

The nominating committee recom- 
mended the re-election of the previous 
3oard of Directors who had served 
faithfully and efficiently and they were 
unanimously elected with Chester I. 
Campbell as Treasurer and Clerk. 
Subsequently the Board of Directors 
held a meeting and elected Edgar S. 
Hathaway as President and F. J. 
Hale, Vice President. 

The Board of Directors 
comprises : 

F. H. Bishop, of the Universal 
Winding Company; Chester I. Camp- 
bell, Treasurer; Charles A. Chase, of 


chosen 


TEXTILE WORLD 


General Electric Company; George 
P. Erhard, of the Stafford Com- 


pany; F. J. Hale, of the Saco- 
Lowell Company; Edgar F. Hatha- 
way of the Shawmut Engineertng 
Company; F. W. Howe, of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; 
L. M. Keeler, of Whitin Machine 
Works; S. F. Rockwell, of Davis & 
Furber Machine Company; W. 1. 
Stimpson, of the Draper Corporation ; 
and Lewis E. Tracy, of Lewis E. 
Tracy Company. 
* * * 


Survey of Women in Industry 


in N. C. to Begin July | 

Rarricun, N. C.—The survey of 
women in industry in North Caro- 
lina will be undertaken about July 1 
under the direction of the Child Wel- 
fare Commission. It will include 
some 17,000 women in representative 
industries. Miss Elizabeth Kelly will 
be associated with E. F. Carter, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, in 
making the survey and will be active 
ly in charge of field work. Investi- 
gation of women engaged in the tex 
tile industry will be made chiefly in 
Gastonia, Charlotte and Greensboro, 
it was announced. 

x *k * 


-Textile Colonists Will Meet at 
Blowing Rock 


The southern section of the Amer 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists will hold its summer 
meeting at Blowing Rock, N. C., July 
17. 

James H. Purdy, general manager 


of the Southern Worsted Corp., 


CONDENSED TEXTILE ITE 


Greenville, S. C., will make an ad- 
dress on the subject, “Making, Dyeing 
and Finishing Worsteds in the 
South.” 

C. W. Gaddy, superintendent of the 
knitting department of Wiscassett 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C., will have 
for his subject, “Making and Dyeing 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery.” 

A moving picture will be shown 
illustrating the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs in the Deepwater, N. J., plant 
of the duPont de Nemours Company, 
and will be explained by W. L. Van 
Ripper of the duPont office. 

* * * 


Atlanta Planning Industrial Ex- 


position 

ATLANTA, GaA.—More than 150 
manufacturers in Atlanta and its en- 
virons including many textile mills are 
expected to have exhibits at the At- 
lanta Industrial Exposition, which will 
be held at the auditorium-armory dur 
ing the first week in August in con 
nection with “Merchants Week” con 
ducted by the merchants and manu 
facturers of the city. All of the forces 
in the city will get behind the exposi- 
tion, and a committee representing the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, the City of Atlanta and the 
Manufacturers’ Association 
has been appointed to handle it. 

Not only will manufacturers from 
Atlanta and its suburbs have exhibits 
on display, but invitations have been 
extended to all manufacturers within 
a radius of fiftv miles of the city, and 
many plants in Griffin, Gainesville, 


(seorgia 


Marietta, Newnan and neighboring in 


THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: 


Goods continue dull, with no real change 


in situation; gray goods prices ease off with cotton; flurry of 
improvement in staple fabrics predicted within next few weeks 


by experienced merchants. 
in cooperative efforts to 


Whole market keenly interested 
improve fundamental 


conditions. 


Lower yarn prices fail to produce satisfactory business; cotton 


slips lower. 
Wool Markets: 


Entrance of additional women’s wear 


mills into men’s wear field because of dullness in their own 


makes trade unsatisfactory for all. 
stock goods selling at sacrifice. 


Reports of men’s wear 
Tropical suitings appear to 


have good prospect for new season. More stable wool markets 
give worsted yarns a slightly steadier appearance; fair knit- 


ting interest; weaving unimproved. 


Knit Goods Markets: 


Hosiery continues generally quiet; 


attractive new lines of infants’ socks, produced on new machine 
recently offered to manufacturers for first time, will be shown 
in July. Dull market in underwear; new spring lines being 


whipped into shape. 
be shown early next month. 


Silk Markets: 


Sweaters continue dull, bathing suits to 


Movement of finished silks to cutters and 


retailers slows up a trifle as far as summer fabrics are con- 
cerned. Advances of 5c a yard are held responsible for 


decreased buying. 
ing to reports by large jobbers. 


Fall merchandise bought heavily accord- 


Raw silk is very firm with the 


likelihood of further advances as manufacturers cover them- 


| selves for fall. 
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MS | 


dustrial centers 
space. 


are expected to take 


A special effort will be made to have 
“moving” exhibits at the exposition, 
with units from the various plants in 
actual operation, so that townspeople 
and visitors can not only get a com 
prehensive idea of what is made in 
Atlanta but of how it is made as well. 

* * * 


Manufacturers Textile Associa- 
tion Outing 

The annual outing of the Manutac 
turers’ Textile Association of Wor 
County, Mass., will be held 
at the Mt. Tom Summit House, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., Thursday, June 24, Din- 
ner will be served at I p. m. and an 
elaborate entertainment will be pro 
vided. Mt. Tom was selected for the 
outing largely because its location 
makes it possible for New York busi 
ness friends of members of the asso- 
ciation to attend the outing and re 
turn home the same day. The outing 
committee Arthur C. 
Barnum, chairman, Edward N. Bart 
lett, Roger M. Grimwade, Stanley H. 
Wheelock and Edward T°. Williams. 


* * * 


Mills Associa- 


cester 


consists of 


The Greenwich 
tion Outing 

Phe annual outing of the Green 
wich Mulls Association of the Green- 
wich Mills, woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and dress goods, East Green 
wich, R. 1., was held at 
Farm, Harmony, R. | 


Pwin Ilm 
, last Saturday 
with an attendance of over 350. A 
chicken 


barbecue and = shore dinner 


was served. \ baseball game and 
various athletic and field events were 
features of the program and _ suitable 
prizes were awarded. 

\mong those in attendance, other 
than the emploves of the Greenwich 
Mills Lucien Jarrett and 
Charles Murray of the Sydney Wor 
sted Co., William H. Lister of the 
Worsted Mills, rank 
Pavan of the French Worsted Co., 
Lawrence Jarret and Ernest Barnes 
oft the Bernon Worsted Mills, Chan- 
ning W. Souther, A. W. Haddon, 
Charles Attridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wells, Iemmons, 
Legge, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Muir. 


Phe Greenwich 


were, 


Centredale 


Kdward 


William 


(seorge 


Fabrics Corp. of 
New York City, sales agents for the 
Greenwich Mills, were represented by 
Mr. and. Mrs... L. ©. Cramer, E. A, 
Walter Swanson, Herbert 
Herman Otto and Otto Mat- 


Roberts, 
Knaack, 
tern. 

S. G. Beals & Co., Inc.. 
the (Greenwich Mills, 
sented by F. X. McMahon, John 
Eden, T. S. Kenney and Harry Smith. 

Granville A. 
the Greenwich 


factors for 


were repre- 


Beals, proprietor of 
Fabrics Corp., al- 
though nominally a guest of the as- 
sociation, was chiefly responsible for 
the success of the outing. 















\\ n Whitma chairman of the 

, ectors of the William Whit 
( ‘ goods commission mer 

‘ { SOS Mass., received on Tues 
d \Mliddlebury Colleg Middl 
| Vt he degree LLD Although 
Ti 85th year Mr. Whitman continues 
L business affair and as a 
di Na ( mills | Wa 
() | ( ¢ ( Boston 
i | B., tered tf 
el ML. Beebe Richardson 
xX ( ads ¢ 1 merchants ; 
in / ‘ r rie treasurer of the 
\ 1 Woolen Mills Lawrence, 
M; ul has continued his identifica 
t ] it ll and its successors as 
treasurer, president, or director up to 
the 1 nt time He ganized the 
Whitma Manomet Nonquitt, and 
Na ‘ Mill ind the Belleville 
\\ h ( Ni Bediord, and the 
\rcadia Mills and Monomac Spinning 
( ence, Ma He was presi 
dent otf the National Association of 
Wo Mat turers from 1888 to 1894, 
was on the executive committee from 
1894 to 1904, and president again from 
1904 191] ince which date he has 
been at honorary member, the latter 
unusual honor having been accorded to 
him in recognition of his great service 
to the industry in tariff and other 
matters For his great service in the 
upbuilding and conservation of the wool 
and cotton industry of New England the 
degree conferred upon him by Middle 
bury College 1s well deserved 

William B. Cole, treasurer of the 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., has been elected president or that 
company to suc ceed the late Robert L. 
Steele 

U.S. Senator William M. Butler, who 


is one of the leading textile manufacturers 
of Massachusetts, 1s his new 
boat, Akbar, overhauled at New 
Bedford and will sail it out of that port 
this summer. 
auxiliary 


having 
power 


The new boat replaces the 

schooner Michalo that the 
had for many years and 
in which he pursued his favorite sport of 
sword fishing ; 


Senator sailed 


as a power boat equipped 
with a pulpit at the bow for sword fish 
ing would be identified easily by reporters 


and democrats it is possible that Senator 
Butler will forego his favorite sport this 


Mabry Hart has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fountain Cotton Mills and 
Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. ( He 


succeeds his father, the late William 


\. Hart 


G. G. Harralson is nm 
ot the 


Mills, 


ww president and 
Ho 


Cochran is sec 


Princeton (Ky 


ind W. E 


treasurer 
1eTy 


retar\ 


\lbert Greene Duncan, formet 
the National Association of 
ton Manufacturers, has been elected 


the John 


, 
Be STON 


presi 
a ied Cos 
Vict 


Mead 


president of Paulding 


Mass 


Tabor, who from the 
ike (Mass.) plant of the Thorn- 
dike Co. to tl Mills, Millbury, 
Mass., as early in the year will 
hecome agent of the West Warren plant 
Thorndike ¢ 


closed in the near 


went 


e Cordis 
agent 


when the Cordis 


luture for 


\. P. Thorpe has succeeded the late 
Bs. Cameron as president of the Rocky 


Mount (N. C.) Mills. 


Rk. M. Boyd has been elected treasurer 
Southern Mills Corp., Oxford, 
succeeding H, B. Clement. 


rt the 


W. F 
uret 
port 


Hedges 
and general manager of the Kings- 


Penn. ) Mills, Inc 


has been elected treas 


Hosiery 


Platt, Platt Bros., 
phia, former Philadelphia 


amateur golf 


Philadel 
and district 
the medal 
1926 
Coun 
holes in 149. 
Worsted Mills, 
ilso among the 


1603 


champion, won 


in the round of the 


Whitemarsh Valley 


completing 36 


qualifving 
tournament at 
\ { lub, 
E. | 


Philadelphia, was 


tr 


Quittner, Roosevelt 
le ade rs 


with a score of 


J. C. Cowan, Jr., assistant secretary 


Mills 
married last 
Edith Jenkins, of Avon 


and treasurer of thi 
Co., Spindale, N. ¢ 
week to Miss 
dale, N. C 


Stonecutter 


Was 


\. Clement 


wool 


with 
Bloomfield, 


Deering, associated 
firm of Haines, 


Boston, Mass., was married 
on June 12 to Miss Marjorie 

West Hartford, Conn There 
large attendance at the wedding, 


Mr 
Lowell 


the 
Kincaid —O., 
Lux of 
was a 
includ 
Deering’s former class- 
Textile School. 


ing many of 


mates at 


More than 1,000 employes gathered at 
the office of the Columbus Mfg 
Co where listened to an 
President F. B. Gordon, on 
Mr. Gordon presented “Dis 
Service” 


(Ga.) 
recently they 
address by 
“Service.” 
tinguished 
who 


pins to 90 employes 
been with the company 
24 for 10 years’ service; 


have five 
five for 


15 years’ service and two for 25 years’ 


vears ; 
sery ict 


John FE. Paige, who was treasurer of 
the former Central Mills Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., Mrs. Paige and_ their 

Richard and Robert, will sail for 
Europe on June 26 where they will pass 
the summer. 


sons, 


The wedding of Miss Judith Hewat, 
daughter of the late R. A. J. Hewat, at 
one time president of Strong, Hewat & 
Co., Inc., North Adams, Mass., and Dr. 
George Allen, Berwickshire, Scotland, is 
announced to take place at the Hewat 
Notherbvers, Ayton in Berwick- 
shire on June 19. Donald Hewat of the 
North Adams plant ot 
has left to attend the 


home, 


the corporation 
wedding. 


Announcement is the 
Mac Dermott, 
MacDermott, head 


Woolen Mills, Moo- 


made of 
gagement of Raymond P. 


William H 


of the Connecticut 


en- 


son oft 


dus, Conn., and Miss Hildegarde Elva 
Skantz, of Worcester, Mass., where the 
former also lives 

G. F. Nettles, Ir., has been elected sec- 


retary of the Swift Spinning Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga 


\. L. Emerson, of the Warrensburg 
(N. Y.) Woolen Co., has returned 


a business trip to Europe 


Warnock, of the Galt (On 
tario) Knitting Co., Ltd., and M. Me- 
Cormick, manager of the Riverside Tex 
tile Mills, Ltd., 


the 


from 


F. G 


were elected members of 
executive committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ the 


\ssociation at an- 
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nual meeting of the Galt branch of the 
‘sociation held recently. 


Emile H. Sharteni, of Cairo, Egypt, a 
representative of Egyptian cotton pro- 
ducers, was in Toronto last week calling 


on knit goods manufacturers. Mr. Shar- 


eni's proposition was favorably received 
by .several firms in the city and direct 
shipments of cotton will be made from 


Egypt to Canada. 


B. B. Underhill, for the last ten years 


Middlesex Bleach, 


representative of the 


Dve & Print Works, Somerville, Mass., 
has succeeded M. Y. Parker as New 
York agent of the Ramapo Finishing 


Corp., Sloatsburg, N. Y., with office at 
350 Broadway, New York. Mr. Parker 
has become associated with the Holliston 
Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 


Vernon C. Faunce, for eight years 
agent for the Warren Cotton Mills otf 
the Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
has resigned to take effect on July 1, to 
enter a wider field of 


work as general 


uperintendent of the Bates Mig. Co., 
Lewiston, Me. 
Charles A. Tabor, since Oct. 1, 1925, 


agent for the Cordis Mills, Mullbury, 
Mass., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Warren Cotton mills of 
the Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 


m account of the discontinuance of the 


Cordis Mills © ‘s month 

[D). Byrd Miller, who has been an 
assistant manager of the firm of Weld 
& Cothran, cotton merchants of Green 
ville, S. ¢ for the last five vears, has 
gone into the cotton brokerage business 
under his own name with offices at 312 
News building, Greenville, S.C. 

\. B. Widdoes, superintendent of the 


\mos Abbott Co., Dexter, Maine, for a 
number of years, has resigned his posi- 


tion with that company. 


F. C. Graddick, superintendent of the 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Winder, 
Ga., has resigned that position. 


\. M. Hastings has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Phenix Miulls Co., 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


J. K. Poole is now superintendent of 
the Horn Co., Spindale, N. C. 


William T. Riddle has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Amos Ab- 
Co., Dexter, Maine. Mr. Riddle 
from the Pondicherry Mills, 
Bridgeton, Me. 


hott 


comes 


N. F. Canupp has been promoted from 
the position of overseer of weaving to 
superintendent of the Phenix Mills Co., 
Mountain, N. C. He succeeds 
A. M. Hastings, who resigned recently. 


King’s 


J. M. Williams has taken a position 
as general superintendent of the Barrow 
County Cotton Mills, Winder and Law 
renceville, Ga 

Robert J. Cameron of the Springfield 
(Mass.) branch of the Wilham Carter 
Needham Heights, Mass., and Mrs 
Cameron, who were married on June 9, 
sailed on June 12 for a wedding trip 

former Scotland. Mrs. 
Cameron, who before her marriage was 
Miss Velma Winifred Carter, is a 


Co., 


to his home in 


a 


ae eee 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Jan 
Carter of 4 Alfreton road, Needh: 
Heights, and not a daughter of W. 
Carter, president and general manage1 
the William Carter 
announced. 


Co., as previou 


J. I. Alford, popular instructor o1 
the French Textile School, w 


staff of 
married June 7 to Miss Omer Inez Shi 


mer, of Atlanta, the ceremony takin 
place at the bride’s home. Mr. Alfor 
is a graduate of the French Text 
School at the, Georgia School of Te 
nology. 


A. C. Revels has resigned his positi 
with the R. P. Yarn Co., New Have: 
Conn., effective July 1, and accepted « 
in the new plant of the Unity Spinnir 
Mill, La Grar 


struction 


we, Ga., now under 


William Scott, designer for the Cha 


Mills, American Woolen Co., Webste 
Mass., has resigned his position 
that company. 


David Henderson, overseer of cardi 


for the Fairmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., |} 
resigned that position 
Thomas FE. Kidd has taken the pos 


tion as overseer of dyeing for the Moni 
teau. Woolen Mills, California, Mo. M1 
Kidd was formerly employed at ( 
Conn, 


oscol 


S. M. Proctor, formerly on the night 
shift of the Phenix Mills Co., King’ 
Mountain, N. C., has been made 
seer of day weaving in that plant 


J. W. 


ning for 


OVeT 


Richardson, 
the 


overseer of spin 
Martinsville (Va.) Cotto: 
Mills Co., Inc. has resigned that position 


H. FE. Harden is now overseer of card 
ing and spinning in the Micholas Cotto: 
Mills, Opp, Ala. 


J. L. Woodward, formerly connected 
with the Victor-Monoghan Co., Greer 
S. C., is now overseer of carding for 
the Fairmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

J. L. Gallman, a loomfixer for the 
Phenix Mills Co., King’s Mountain, 


N. C., has beeen promoted to the posi 
tion of night overseer of weaving 


W. B. Simmons, night overseer of 
spinning at the Parkdale Mills, Gastonia 
N. C., has resigned. 


Rk. L. Black has been made overseer of 
night spinning at the Parkdale Mills 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Edmund F. Cody has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Passaic Print Works, 
saic, N. J., to accept a more lucrative 
position with the Stafford Mill of Fall 
River, Mass. Mr. Cody, who took the 
general cotton manufacturing course at 
New Bedford Textile School, was grad 
uated in 1923. 


as- 


Joseph Novick, who has been with the 
Slater Mills of Webster, Mass.. in their 
chemical department, has been granted a 
leave of absence by that company to re- 
turn to school for the purpose of a spe- 
cial designing and analysis course. Mr. 
Novick was formerly a student in the 
chemistry department of the New Bed- 
ford Textile School, and graduated with 
the class of 1924. 
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TION 


Manufacture of Silk Gloves 


Third Article of Series Continues Discussion of Mill Practice in Knitting Tricot and Milanese Fabric* 








Flaws and 


Stains—Machines per Knitter—Relation of Rack Length to Tension, Fabric Weight, Size of Cloth, 


} HE knitters should keep count 
of all flaws in each piece oi 
cloth as they occur, marking 
them on the ticket which is at- 

tached to the piece on its completion. 

In some mills it is advisable to exam- 

ine subsequently all pieces, tabulating 

the number of flaws upon a special 
sheet as a permanent record. In oth- 
ers this work can be left to the knit- 
ters, but only where there is no pen- 
alty, of course. In the latter case, the 
pieces should be sampled from time to 
time and the knitter’s count of the 
flaws checked up. Where it is found 
necessary to maintain a staff for ex- 
amining the cloth, the usual way is 
to inspect it over a large table cov- 
ered with black oil-cloth, or else over 

a translucent screen under which are 

several lamps. 

This examining may be very neces- 
sary for grading the goods for the 
purposes of sale or for further use in 
the factory. Large garments require 
better cloth than do smaller garments 
before they can be cut to advantage; 
but, as we are only interested in 
gloves, this phase will not be dis- 
cussed on the assumption that all the 
cloth is to be produced ior the one 
purpose. 

Causes of Flaws 

This does not remove the question 
of flaws, however, which is a serious 
one. Such flaws as ends-out and holes 
irom broken needles may be due to 
either poor silk or defective adjust- 


ment of the machine. There are other 


defects such as pin-holes (drop 
stitches) which are caused in the 
main by the machine itself Fine 
threads, being weaker. may cause 


ends-out by reason of their breaking 
under a slight strain that would not 
affect normal yarn. 

warper’s knots may 


Poor winder’s or 

catch in the 
needles and cause ends-out 
or broken needles, as also will many 
of the common reeling defects such as 
nibs, slugs or heavy ends. It is the 
duty of the knitter to trim out such 
defects and waste as far as possible 
and otherwise humor the yarn and the 
machine. 

Pin-holes have numerous 
causes, usually to be laid to faulty ad- 
justment of the pattern wheel or the 
gcuide bars. In the latter case, it is 
frequently a sudden change in tem- 
perature which is the cause of the 
trouble. Sudden changes cause the 
lighter guide bar to expand or con- 


cuides or 


may 


* Previous articles, April 10 and May 22, 
1926, discussed the preparation of the yarn, 
warping and certain phases of knitting 


Production Speed. and Piece Rate 





Balanced Plant Unit 


By R. Presgrave 


tract more rapidly than the heavier 
parts, and consequently disturb the 
delicate adjustment necessary for the 
interplay of the insides. A uniform 
temperature should always be main- 
tained and, if possible, a uniform and 
fairly high humidity. 

This last is important; for, if gum 
silk becomes too dry, it is made harsh 
and resilient, giving rise to pin-holes 


0 





together, and may be productive ot 


what are known as split threads, in 
which part of the thread 
knitting while the balance loads up 
in the needles, etc. 


continues 


Defects Minimized 


done with 
flaws is to minimize them, for they 


The best that can be 


cannot as yet be eliminated Their 


Jan.' Feb. Mar Apr'May' June Tily ‘Aug. ' Sept Af Nov.’ 


Example of Monthly 
(50 yds.). 
Specific Information. 
cates the Installation of a New Set of Guides Throughout the Machine 


The Sudden 


. 
and faulty knitting. 
be overcome by painting the warps 


This can easily 


with an emulsion of neatsfoot oil with 
soap and water, while the machine is 
running. Many 
treatment in any case, as it certainly 
aids the knitting by making the yarn 
more pliable. It does no apparent 
harm to the silk, unless soap of an 
alkaline nature is allowed to remain 


would advise this 


The solution 
completely 


too long on the goods. 
is readily and removed 
when the 


cummed. 


cloth is scoured or de- 


In the case otf silk which has been 
degummed before knitting, this moist- 
ening of the warps often aids in hold 
ing down any _ fuzzy 
might clog the needles or jam in the 
guides. Knitters must watch and 
trim the boiled-off silk even more 
closely than the gum, as the waste 
bulks up considerably in comparison. 
Such small lumps as may _ pass 
through readily in the gum become 
fluffy when the gum is removed and 
so are much more difficult to work up. 
In addition, the individual fibres are 
now separate instead of being bound 


waste which 


fverages of Ends-Out per 
This is for Illustrative Purposes and Not Intended to Convey 
Fall During May and June 


{verage Piece of Tricot Cloth 


{ctually Indi- 


number depends a great deal upon the 
quality of the varn and the construc 
tion and condition of the machine. A 
t finished 
should not 


piece ot clot ot which the 
area is about 50 sq. yds. 
have more than ro to 15 flaws alto 
gether. Sometimes with poor silk it 
will be impossible to maintain this 
standard, while at other times condi 
tions may be such that it can be im 
proved on considerably. Many fac 
tors contribute to this; but, whether 
controllable or not, the record of de 
| 


should be carefull: 


; | ‘ 
tects Kep ind 


averaged periodically Piving a con 
cise record of the performance of 


each machine and, incidentally, otf 


each operator. 


This record trans 
lated into the [ 


form of a chart or 
graph is interesting and valuable trom 
many standpoints. It will focus at 
tention upon many details that would 
in all probability be neglected other 
wise. (See illustration. ) 

At this place it might be well to 
suggest that, as far as possible, sep- 
arate machines be retained for gum 
silk. As has been indicated, this 
harsh yarn cuts the working parts, 


and in this way makes them unfit to 
handle the boiled-off silk with a mini- 
mum of breakages. In some cases, of 
course, where the two warps are one 
hard and the other soft, the separa- 
tion becomes complicated and can only 
be rigidly adhered to where a number 
of machines are available. 


Removal of Stains 


Another type of defect that is in 
the main preventable and frequently 
removable is that caused by dirt and 
an excess of lubricating oil in the 
knitting. A certain amount of oil is 
unavoidable, and does no damage 
provided it is clean and of a type that 
can be washed out readily in the 
scouring. In the case of gum silk, 
practically all stains and adhering dirt 
are removed in the degumming proc- 
ess, and only deep-seated stains con- 
taining rust and so on persist. The 
same is true to a lesser extent of the 
boiled-off silk, which must be scoured 
in any case before dyeing. In both 
cases the pieces should be wet down 
before dyeing, run slowly over a reel, 

nd Inspected for stains. 

The usual cirt stain can be removed 
by the use of one cr the various plain 
or sulphonated organic compounds, of 
which carbon tetrachloride is 
lar example 


a popu- 
There are several of 
market under 
names, and the _ best 


these on the trade 
types for this 
purpose are those which emulsify well 
with water. These are sold as assist- 
ants and levelers in scouring, bleach- 
ing and dyeing The solution is kept 
in a bottle and a little sprinkled on 
\ 


the stain, which is then 


ubbed with the hands. 


vigorously 
The solution 
is rinsed out as the dirt is lifted. 


Iron stains from minute pieces of 
steel in the oil stains are fairly com- 
mon. Oxalic acid is the best chemi- 


cal for removing these. It is sprin- 
kled in powder form upon the stain, 
wetted with 


the hand 


water, and worked with 
until the rust is dissolved. 
The more obstinate rust stains may 
take some time to eradicate, but can 
usually be removed unless of very 
standing. .The acid must be 
completely rinsed out of the goods to 


avoid tendering. 


long 


Machines per Knitter 

A topic which has occasioned some 
discussion is the amount of work a 
knitter should produce. At one time 
it was considered sufficient to have a 
man operate one machine. Increased 
competition has made it now custom- 
ary to place machines in pairs, face to 
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Wherever 


you go 


youll find 


Wildman 


machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition’of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ {Price [$2.00. 
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face, so that one man can attend to 
two. This usually creates no diffi- 
culty. Sometimes four machines are 
placed in this way, putting two men 
in the alley between them. This 
method is not so satisfactory, how- 
eer, on account of the tendency to 
talk and not keep the strictest watch 
for ends-out and so on. 

One man can operate two 180-in. 
tricots with a decreased production 
under two men of about 10%. Should 
anything need more than momentary 
attention upon either machine, the 
other must be stopped so that flaws 
may not get out of hand. Such de- 
lays are the cause of the decreased ef- 
ficiency which, however, is negatived 
by the saving in wages, even where 
the operator is paid more than he 
would be for running one machine 
only, as is the usual and_ proper 
custom. 

It is a moot point as to whether or 
not one man can thus successfully op- 


erate two milanese machines. Such 
machines require more expert and 
more constant attention. For in- 


stance, each of the 56 small warps 
must have its tension separately con- 
trolled. Besides this the machine it- 
self is considerably more complicated 
than the tricot. However, if the silk 
is good, there should be no difficulty 
for a skillful operator in handling 
two machines satisfactorily. 


Controlling Tension 


An important function of the knit- 
ters is the control of the tension, 
which is the main factor in preserv- 
ing uniformity of fabric weight. It 
is controlled by cords acting as brakes 
upon the warp beams, the cords in 
their turn being held tight or loose by 
the aid of bolts and wing nuts. Fur- 
ther to the tension upon the warp is 
the pull on the beam on which the 
cloth is wound as it is made. This 
beam is operated by the common sys- 
tem of ratchet, rope, and 
weights, the amount of the weights 
governing the degree of pull exerted 
upon the cloth. 

The tension is arbitrarily measured 
by the number of stitches to the inch, 
or rather the “length of rack,” in the 
trade vernacular. The unit fixed as 
the rack is represented by 480 courses 
on the machine; i. e., 480 stitches 
caused by the same number of revo- 
lutions of the cam-shaft. Cloth to be 
used in gloves is generally knitted 
fairly tightly. For instance, a 20/22 
single thread in the gum will be made 
from 3 to 3% in. to the rack. Gum 
silk naturally needs to be made a lit- 
tle tighter than boiled-off tram, since 
it naturally becomes more open and 
flimsy after the gum is removed—al- 
though not to an extent proportionate 
to the percentage of gum, as the yarn 
tends to bulk a little more after the 
boiling-off process. \ 13/15 two- 
thread will usually be knitted about 4 
in. to the rack or 120 stitches to the 
inch. 


pulleys 


Choice of Rack Length 

This matter of 
for individual settlement. 
stance, machines 
heavier cloth at 3! 


rack length is one 
For in- 
will knit a 
in. per rack than 


some 
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will others on account of slight dif- 
ferences in motion or design. In the 
main run, however, a good close tex- 
ture is required for gloves, and the 
quality will be made about as tight 
as the machine will take comfortably. 
Attempts to knit beyond a certain 
limit of tension are unsatisfactory, as 
the threads break oftener, there is 
machine trouble of various kinds, and 
there is a tendency to stretch the yarn 
slightly and so defeat the original ob 
ject by making lighter cloth instead of 
heavier. 

The rack length on milanese is usu 
ally slightly greater than for tricots 
knitting the same yarn. These ma- 
chines have not the range of tension 
that tricots have, and it is customary 
more or less to hit upon a rack length 
best suited to the limitations of the 
machine and maintain it. 


The rack length is taken by mak 
ing a small pencil or chalk mark on 
the cloth at the needles at the com 
mencement of a rack and another at 
the finish, the distance between the 
two being measured. A _ revolution 
counter, called a clock, indicates the 


racks and usually rings a bell at the 
completion of each. 
The rack is also used as the unit 


for indicating the size of a piece of 
cloth, pieces commonly being 
from 75 to 
pending 


made 
100 racks in length, de 
upon the f the 
frame subsequently used in finishing 
will be 


taken up later in connection with the 


capacity of 
This bearing on the subject 


different grades of cloth and their fin 
ishing. 
Racks per Hour 
A further use of the rack is as 

unit basis for calculating production 
speed; i. e., so many racks per hour 
The speed at which a machine may be 
run depends largely upon its design 
and the varn being handled. From 
100 to 150 revolutions per minute is 
about the range of speed and repre 
sents a production of from 12 to 18 
racks per hour. Translated into 
weight of cloth, this represents 6 to 9 
Ibs. of 20/22 gum knitted on a 144-in 
machine in a to-hr. day, and corre 
spondingly more or less for wider or 
narrower warps and heavier or lighter 
varn respectively. Further trans 
lated into yardage, this means from 
70 to 100 sq. yds. in the same period. 
Milanese machines must be operated 
at a considerably slower speed and on 
the average will only give about two- 


thirds the output of tricots of the 
same width. Hence, milanese knitting 
will cost about double, taking into 


consideration the higher wages usu 
ally paid to milanese operators 


This adaptability and close control of 


the rack make it ideal as a unit for 
measuring costs. In many places it 


is used as such for piece work pur 
poses. Piece rates are readily adapt- 


able to the job on the basis of so 


much per rack, the rate depending 
upon the width of the machine and 
whether one or two machines are run 


at a time. The rates depend on local 
conditions, of course; but, as a basi 
for figuring, a production of 


-oo racks per week per man on one 


H00 to 


machine is approximately correct. If 
knitting is paid on piece work, enter 
ing warps will have to be handled 
likewise, if 
drawing-in. 
much 


the knitters do their own 

Some system such as so 
per foot entered 
this satisfactorily. 


would handle 


In connection with piece rates it is 
customary also to provide a tine for 
too many flaws or too long ends-out. 


Sometimes also a bonus for a set min- 


imum of defects is provided. In any 


event, piece work for knitting is sub 
ject to the usual objections: an 


1 there 


are so many alibis—poor for in 


stance— that on the whole time rates 


31] 
SILK, 


are probably fairer to both principals 
and emploves, and are certainly 
ducive 


con 
to better grade work without, 
we believe, any very appreciable re 


duction in output, providing the oper 


atives are reasonably conscientious 
Knitters’ Requirements 
The knitters should be generally 
well trained men, but it is #ways pos 
sible to employ a 


and shortly get 


few bovs as learners 


very satisfactory ser\ 
ice from them, providing they have 
the | ind are closely 
supervised. Women are e 


some countries, 


desire to learn 


uploved nl 
but not to any extent 


here, the | 
the 


usually possessed bv female 


1ob being one t 


mechanically inclined 


operat ve 


although these workers 


may ottel 
prove efficient in the pertormance ot 


routine duties of a mechanical nature 


Good eyesight is an asset to a knit 
ter, as are also steady nerves 

In a small mill, or even in a large 
one for that matter, it is a good plat 


who can Warp 1n 


h knitters 
pinch, or warpers who can knit. This 


to ] ave 


nav be 


exemplifies a principle that 1 
well carried out throughout the mill, 
so that in time 


handle 


all operatives can 
passably 
their 


some other job than 


own. Numerous opportunities 
for learning will 


from 


present themselves 
time, and in a_ short 


while one is in a position to concen 


time to 


trate momentarily on any one job, is 
not dependent, and can carry on suc 
cessfully during sickness and so on. 
This practice is particularly advisable 
in small mills, where the absence of 
even one employe may inconvenience 
seriously. 


Balanced Plant Unit 


At this point, it might be a good 
plan to outline what would be an ap 
proximately balanced plant unit for 
tricot cloth production on the basis 


of a single shift for the knitting. Of 
course, if possible, it is best to run a 
double shift and so reduce overhead 


and get a production return commen 


surate with the value of the machin 


ery. To handle 200 Ibs. a week, or 


say three bales every two weeks, of 


20/22 gum singles, 150 to 200 swiifts 
for the winding. 
These will need, at the outside, three 
operatives, one of whom should have 
time to issue the skeins and 
erally supervise the work. One warp 


will be required 


gen 


mill and one warper can easily han 


dle the same amount of silk and have 


time to spare, providing the warps 


are of a reasonable 


size The warpet 
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may be well employed to supervise the 


winding in a general way. 
To knit this silk will require about 
60 ft. of knitting width, 


144-in. machines or four 18o0-in. ma- 


say five 


chines The 1S8o0-in. would 


be preferable, as taking up less space 


machines 


and being an even number, which 


means that they could be operated in 


pairs If there are five machines, 
there 1s one odd one that will alwavs 
have to be operated bv itself. How 


ever, it is not a bad plan to have 


machine or so, if such is possi 


h] . : { : 
bie, Tor Use In emergencies or to pe 


mit the others to be repaired and 


e insides looked over and aligned 


job is one that should be 

done as eacl warp comes off, to get 
he best results trom the machines 

Lo operate either the tour or tive 

ichines, two men only would be es 


sential to take care of the production 


entioned. However, it would be 


visable to have three, one 


ot thet 


He 


would do knittine bv times and attend 


as foreman and machinist 


acting 


to casting and squaring and assist in 
drawing-in warps and such other jobs 
attendant on knitting These 

ngements, Of course, presuppose 

; a 

small output and would not hold es 
actly in a larger mill, where the di 
vision of labor would be more 
pparent 

' 1) 

it is not customary or advisabie 

din some places not legal, to wind 


at night with female help. Theretore, 
ould it be necessary to run a double 
treble shitt, it will also be neces 
ry to increase the winding equip 
ent and = personnel proportionately 
Where milanese machines replace the 
tricot partl OF -C mpletely, thev wv ill 
reduc he amount of winding in d 
rect ratio to thei reduced speed 
fhe equipment mentioned will re 
quire a Hoot pace OL approxi! lately 
2,000 sq. ft., which will allow also tot 
the rack table ind so on incident il 


to the job 


Knitting Patent Review 


Patent for Yarn-Feeding Finger 
Issued in May 
By M. C. Miller, M. 


\ patent to Jesse ( 


E.* 


Kane, Easton, 


Pa., assignor to Chipman Knitting 
Mills, Easton, Pa. (filed May 2, 1923, 
serial No 636,039, patent No 
1,584,099, issued May 11, 1926) 1s 


composed of one sheet of drawings 
and shows a novel type of yarn finger 
: feeding a knitting ma 


tor tee vVarns to 


chine, more particularly while plating 
ibed 


in combination with a circular hosiery 


and specifically shown and desct 


knitting machine of the specific 
Scott & William 


iture in the 


type 
The 
construction of 


known as the 
novel fe 
resides in a 
teed 


finger being 


this finger varn finget 


constructed so as to 


two varns 


1 
| 
I 


for plating, the tepped 


and offset so as to 
and 


feed one yarn high 
the hooks 
other yarn low and against 


away from and the 


the shanks 
of the needles. A further purpose its 


to maintain a position with 


plating 


one finger. 


I r ¢ rland, R. I, P. O 
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TRUE RIBBED! 


A hosiery top as knit on 
the Universal (after 
stretching ) 


N the quality of tops it 
produces, the Universal 
Hosiery Ribber has lifted 
hosiery standards to a new 


and higher level. Elastic- 
ity! Springy fit! Shape- 
clinging power! Uniform- 


ity and evenness of stitch! 
These elements are knit in- 
to the very fabric itself by 


the Universal. Investigate. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave.,{fPhiladelphia, Pa. The 
as above (note 
the stretch 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


James Building 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Embroidering the Knitted Fabric 





Yarns, Designs and Methods—Minor Irregularities Not Con- 
sidered Objectionable—Chief Defect Is Instability of Stitch 
By William Davis 


OME recent tendencies in knitted 

fabric design have shown that 
there is a demand for figuring in vari- 
ious forms, but there is a reaction 
against the usual methods of obtaining 
these results. This method in most 
cases involves the use of the principle 
of the jacquard selective mechanism, 
which is technically correct and gives 
accurate and efficient figures. Un- 
fortunately, the use of the jacquard 
attachment on a large scale is some- 
what restricted by the skill of the 
workers. It requires specialized 
training for operatives to be able to 
draw out designs and figures, cut the 
cards, and produce the results on the 
machine. 

In several types of cards for knit- 
ting machines, indeed, the cutting is 
often through metal and is more of an 
engineer’s task. The production of de- 
signs is often in the hands of com- 
paratively few card-cutting firms who 
produce for the trade. An order must 
necessarily be confined to one of their 
stock designs, which very often is al- 
ready being used by a competitor next 
door. 

There is also the comparatively slow 
production possible on the usual types 
of jacquard machines, and it is not 
surprising that the knit goods industry 
has for some time past been seeking 
easier methods of obtaining designs 
of a floral and figured character. In 
producing the heavier forms of figur- 
ing by jacquard, it often happens that 
the figuring is required in_ strictly 
limited quantity, say at the top or the 
extremity of a garment. On the jac- 
quard, in many cases, the design must 
be repeated at regular intervals where 
it may not be required or wanted. One 
evidence of this search for easier de- 
signing is to be found in the bringing 
out of the ‘“autostriper” flat knitter 
and other forms, where the selection 
of needles for the design is brought 
about in a more direct and simple 
manner. 


Embroidery Machine 

These tendencies have given a new 
importance to the type of machine 
called the “Cornelly,” which is pro- 
duced by several builders of sewing 
mechanisms; and herewith are given 
some particulars of styles and methods 
vhich have found favor with buyers 
of knitted goods. In fact, the exten- 
sion of the principle of embroidery 
to this fabric has made possible new 
ipplications of the knitted fabric as a 
fancy design medium. 

To quote one example, we have the 
‘ustom, very convenient one must ad- 
mit, of producing webs of plain 
knitted texture and having them em- 
broidered with fancy floral effects or 
styles of a geometrical character with 
the design repeating at intervals of a 
‘omplete skirt length. The store can 
ell lengths cut suitable for making 
nto individual skirts, as required. 
\Vith the embroidery machine in gen- 


eral, the design has to be produced by 
guiding a handle, and minor discrepan- 
cies in shape and contour occur even 
with the most skilled manipulation. 
There is at present, however, a kind 





Fig. 1. Typical Yarns for Embroidery 


of reaction against the strictly conven 
tional style of figure; and, indeed, to 
have the effect too stiff is out of har 
mony with the spirit of the times 
There is, therefore, a movement to 
overlook minor discrepancies in shape 
and form, and small variations in one 
figure as compared with the next are 
allowed and even appreciated as par 
taking of the novel and bizarre. 
Typical Yarns 

Fig. 1 illustrates a few of the typi 
cal yarns employed for embroidery on 
knitted fabrics. A is a type of rayon 
thread which is largely used for what 
is termed the moss stitch. It is quite 
loose and open in structure. B shows 
the sort of yarn which is employed 
for purposes of wadding or stuffing 
in patterns required to be raised from 
the surface to give a kind of embossed 
effect. This is a stout count of 4-ply 
cross-bred knitting yarn which is 
strong and bulky in character, and 
which with the fancy and more lust- 
rous thread wrapping around it gives 
a raised and curved effect which yields 
very striking results. 

C shows two plies of a_ plaited 
thread in artificial silk, one-half of the 
strands are plaited towards the right 
while the other half are plaited to 
wards the left. When the embroidery 
finger revolves, as it generally does in 
attaching this material to the surface, 
it imparts a certain modicum of twist 
either towards the right or towards 
the left. If the twist is towards the 
right, it has the effect of adding to 
the twist already in the right, but 
takes out a corresponding amount 
from the left member. The effect is 
to have a tight thread wrapped 
around by a thicker-looking thread 
This results in greater fluffiness of ap 
pearance without impairing the 
strength. 

Thread marked D is a well-known 
chenille thread, which is employed in 
other branches of textiles also. The 


prevailing colors of the chenille are 
yellow, red and black inserted cross- 
wise into a tiny warp to give a spotty 
effect, large patches alternating with 
smaller particles. The thread is thick 
ind largely used for making flowered 
effects in fabrics where the thread is 
closely and tightly packed together. 

Yarn marked E is a black braided 
thread which is laced in the usual 
manner and is almost one-quarter of 
an inch wide. This is inserted into the 
fabric in flat form as shown in the 
illustration by the ground chain stitch, 
or, if it is passed through the revol\y 
ing tube, a corresponding twist may be 
added which will have the effect ot 
making the braid round 


Some fragments of patterns may 


now be given to illustrate the system 


of producing figured effects on knitted 





Waved Effect Made With Chain 
Stitch 


by this system. In all 
illustrated, the ground 


consists of white artificial silk and 


Labrics 


fabric 
knitted fabric 


wool plied together, the wool being in 
green dye. This provides a pleasing 


basis for gorgeous colors. 
Chain Stiteh 
Fig. 2 shows a slightly waved effect 
made by a black thread and with the 
ordinary chain stitch as a basis. In 
making the stitch, a crochet tvpe of 


hook is emploved in place of a needle. 
With a loop around itself, it pierces 
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on 


1 


the fabric and reaches through for 
another loop from the bobbin below. 
This piece it draws up and _ pulls 
through the loop already on the needle, 
and so the process continues. It 1s 
really a type of machine crochet, ex- 
cept that tabric intervenes between 
succeeding stitches. In the ordinary 
chain stitch, as constructed on the 
sewing machine, the double appearance 
of the loop is on the back, but in this 
case the double loops show on the face 
and thereby enhance the ornamental 
effect. 


my 1 


The details 


nakine the 7 
Manking Lil¢ € - 


broidery chain stitch may be out- 





lined as follows: (1) the crochet 
hook or needle holds the loop round 
its lower stem 2) The needle still 
side The 1o¢ enters the ( 1S 
having been le possib what 


Black Braid Laid Flat 


now joins the string of loops on the 
surface. (5) When this is being done, 
the larger presser foot takes the op- 
portunity for bringing itself back to 


a center! 


position in relation to the 
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and needle, and in so 
draws the fabric along another 


and enables the needle to enter 


nippie 


lengt! 
a new par and repeat the operation. 
he direction of movement of the 
presser foot determines the direction 
of the embroidery and the design, and 
this direction is controlled by the hand 


at 
‘| 





yf the operator underneath the ma- 
chine 
Great skill can be acquired by an 
e usiastic worker. In view of the 
fact tl the iverage manufacturer 
iS 1 ilwavs at his command such 
peci skilled operators, it is not 


surprising that machine makers should 


have addressed themselves to the task 
ot bringing out a large assortment of 
cams hich, when affixed, will pro- 
duce the design automatically and in 

urate form In some cases, such 
cam varieties are used for the borders 

1 stereotyped edgings, leaving the 








1 re ite sections to be idded by a 
killed operator, who blends the colors 
to her own fancy The tightness and 
slackne of the stitch is controlled 
by the height of the hook. The hook 
¢ sed to make the loop longer. 
ered to rendet it shortet1 
cod ertain well defined limit 
Corded Designs 
a ns can be produced by what 
kr is cording, where the pat 
aah went is made to stand out 
fro surface This gives a hand 
earance. It is accomplished 
V st the ground chain. stit 
{ nd revolving a second thread 
) naterial of fancy color 
9 orking Che effect i » make 
1 thread act binder fo 
the t thre In this stvle, the 
set rs irra ved witl nie lip of 
the sé 1 iread to one of the eround 
chat or the interval can be 
increased to 2, 3 or 4 ground chain 
tite or one intersection of the 
se ead The interval chosen 
deper on the thickness of the second 
If it is verv thick, then it 
may be possible to accommodate 
it at every fourth dip of the sew 
ing needle 
Fig. 3 shows an example of this 
style pattern, where a_ lustrous 
black iterial is added to the ordinary 
ch *h and a cord pattern created 
Now introducing the surface thread 
or material, a strong feature in the de 
sign is that various colors can be 
made to constitute the thread, and 
these lors can be effectively twisted 
irou each other bv the revolutions 
imparted to it when entering the 
fabri It is on this method that the 
flos effect 1s obtained by the use of 
vari ke that at C in Fig. 1 In 
t silk, also, it opens up a very 
wide 1 of color combination and 
pe tation The manufacturer can 
kee stock of comparativelv few 
ind shades, and the revolutions 
yf the member on the machine will 
give him all the possible permutations 
of color from his range, and that at 
the s test possible notice, involving 
5 he placing of the col i 
posit 
Without Twist 
Bi ere mav be circumstances 


, Kasai 
met aw a 
wae ape 


Pe 


Fig. 5. 


when the twisting action may not be 
desired, and in those cases it can be 
irranged for the new thread to 
added or stitched to the ground by the 


be 


chain stitch. This style is illustrated 
in Fig i, where a broad piece of 
black braid is used as the figuring 
ivent. It is laid on to the fabric to 
the required form and the ground 
chain stitch attaches it to the surtace 
of the fabric. There is no twisting 
ction and the braid is laid flat so as 


to be most effective. 


Moss Stiteh 
matter 
h, on the 


\ very handsome style in 1 


f this type is the tite 


which imitation plush styles 


Moss s 


Das ot 


are produced in lustrous and highly 
colored materials The general lay 
out of the machine is the same, but 
the ground thread, instead of inter 


secting its loop in the ordinary chain 


manner, is made to leave the thread 


unintersected on the surface. This is 
brought about by the device of revoly 
ing the crochet hook so that it catches 
the thread and brings it up, but then, 
by the turning of the hook, it leaves 
it stranded, so to: speak, on the sur- 
face. This is in reality making a vir- 
defect, for these stranded 
loops when crowded together on the 


tue Of a 
surface of a fabric give a very hand 
plush. An 


given here- 


some effect which is like 


example of this pattern is 





Flower 
Chenille 


Fig. 6. Pattern Containing 


Thread 





Pattern Making Il 


‘se of the Moss Stitch 


with in Fig. 5, where the raised style 
is worked in the form shown and the 
pattern is developed in two colors. 
ig. 6 shows how those principles 
of pattern production can be succes- 
fully combined to produce special ef- 
In 
this case, the upper part is worked in 
i red is thick and has 


fects in such a figure as a flower. 


thread, which 
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at, one can pull out any portion of t! 


design at will. 


It should be state 


however, that when these designs ar 
soundly constructed and made wit 


the correct 
diameter 
successfully 


for 


the 
should 

period of normal wear, for it is ce: 
tain that such highly ornamented su 
faces will not be usually employ: 
for the hard day to day requirement 


number of intersectio: 
of thread, the 
withstand 


Adjustable Overflow 


Swinging Pipe of Advantage 
Methods of Hinging 


By J. Linnbrunner 


At 


times 


it is convenient to ha 


an adjustable overflow in tanks, a: 
in Figs. 1 and 2 are shown one ty 


whic 


h 


1s 


faction. 


At 


A in Fig. 1 


in use now and gives sat 


is shown a br 


pipe hinged at the bottom by being 


screwed 
C 


joint 


dicated 


justable in height. 


into a 


ball or cock 
\t B the same pipe is 


SWIVe 


at an inclined position, tl 
lowering its top opening D, and 
this manner making the overflow 


A brass chain 


secured to the top of this pipe and 
allowed to hang outside of the ta: 
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Adjustable Overflow for Tanks 


twist imparted to it. The other part 
it the figure consists of chenille, as 


shown at D in Fig. 1, laid on the 
surface with a suitable interval of 


stitching for the ground chain stitch. 

In making such designs, it is found 
in advantage to have underneath the 
tabric, particularly when it is a knitted 


fabric, a foundation of thin 


net or 
paper, as this gives a more solid 
ground for the ramifications of the 
-ochet hook in making designs. This 


nviterial is afterwards cut away, ex- 


cent at those parts where it is sewn 

into the fabric by the chain stitch. 
One must not omit to mention one 
f the most serious defects of this 


system of figuring on knitted goods, 
end that is the well-known tendency 
of the chain stitch to ladder when the 
end broken. deliber 
ately destroy the design, utterly and 
entirely, the 
stitching thread and drawing it 


gets One may 
eround 
out, 


so that the whole figure meits away. 


by breaking 


In the moss stitch design, there is a 
further point of instability created by 
the fact that the stitches merely 

the and not inter- 
sected on the back i. i this he picked 


stick 


up in tabric, are 


Hoo 


pipe is held at any height. 


k 


for 
chain, and in this way the overft 


is used 


The liqu 


runs through pipe A and out at F. 


In Fig. 
making 


of 


shown. 
planatory. 


2 a somewhat cheaper w 
up the swivel joint 
This, no doubt, is selt-e 


THomaston, Ga. R. E. Hightower 
Sr., head otf the Thomaston Cott 
Mills, which recently obtained larg 
orders for tire fabrics, and which w 


build a large new mill here, is said 
negotiating 


be 


for the purchase of 


miles of the Macon & Birmingham Rail 


road, abandoned several years ago. 


division ot 


| ’ 


the railroad desired pass 


through Thomaston, close to the cott 
mills and extends into the peach grow 
ing sections of Upson County. 


PHILADEI 
Sedek \ 


Co., 


turers 


number of 


ot 


Hosie 


pHta, Pa. Franklin 


Ave. and L. 


fastening tiie 


St., manutac- 


women’s seamless and spring 
needle hosiery, who have been installing a 


full-fashioned machines, have 


several of these now in operation and 


additional ones 
have 
full-fashioned 


will 


1 


their 


I 


yr 


are being set up. T! 
short time more than 2 
machines in addition 


equipment 


in a 
] 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Bleaching and Dyeing Pongee 
echnical Editor: 

We are experiencing some trouble 
n bleaching and dyeing pongee and 
other silks. We are bleaching our 
silk with peroxide and dyeing with 
acid colors. Sometimes we obtain 
satisfactory results and at other times 
the goods are not uniform, some pieces 
being penetrated by the dyestuff while 
others are not. What we would like 
to know is whether there is a more 


satisfactory method for  bleach- 
ing pongee, and whether this silk 
could be better dyed on the jig- 


gers. 


(5797) 

With the limited information §tur- 
nished in this inquiry, it will be ex- 
pedient to consider carefully each step 
as the cloth moves from the loom 
through the finishing department, and 
to suggest or emphasize each possible 
cause for uneven dyeing. Faulty 
weaving and yarn that is not uniform 
in size will cause shaded areas in the 
cloth. This, however, is easily de- 
tected as the shadiness will be found 
to be regular and across the whole 
width of the piece. Sometimes silk 
yarn bought from different firms, or 
different lots of yarn, will dye shaded 
if woven into the same piece of 
goods. 

The first procedure in the finishing 
department is of course a proper de- 
gumming. In case the degumming is 
not thorough, the penetration 01 the 
dyestuff will vary, causing uneven 
dyeing. Many mills use a_ standing 
bath (three or four operations) in de- 
gumming. Until your present trouble 
is eliminated, I would suggest using 
a new bath each time, and should the 
water used be the least hard, you will 
find that a special degumming oil will 
give better results than soap for this 
operation. It is also very important 
to give at least two warm water 
Tinses (130 to 140 deg. F.) and a cold 
water rinse after degumming. 

Before bleaching, the cloth should 
be hydro-extracted or thoroughly 
squeezed. The practical method of 
bleaching silk piece-goods before dye- 
ing is by the peroxide method (either 
the hydrogen or sodium peroxide). 
Should hydrogen peroxide be used, 
first neutralize the acidity of the bath 
(hydrogen peroxide is sold on the 
acid side) with sodium phosphate, 
then add the required silicate of soda. 
should the silicate of soda be added 

an acid bath, silicic acid is formed, 
which adhering to the cloth forms 
esist spots that will not absorb the 

ve. 

Should sodium peroxide be used, it 

also essential that the bath be neu- 
tral before the silicate of soda is 
added, for if on the alkali side, the 
sik may be damaged, and if acid, 

icie acid will be formed, with the 
possibility of resist spots. Where the 
goods are to be dyed it is not very 
good policy to bleach in a vat, as in 
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still bleaching it is very difficult to 
control the temperature so that it will 
be uniform throughout the mass of 
material. Where the temperature is 
not uniform, uneven bleaching with 
subsequent uneven dyeing results. A 
bleaching machine, where the material 
is in motion, is to be desired. 

After sufficiently bleached, give at 
least two warm rinses (130 to 145 
deg. F.) and one cold rinse. With 
this class of goods, it is usually cus- 
tomary to load before dyeing. Assum- 
ing that you are loading your ma- 
terial, 1 wish to emphasize that here 
is probably your source of trouble. 
Before loading, extract or squeeze 
thoroughly and uniformly, and make 
sure that the squeeze rolls are squeez- 
ing uniformly from end to end; that 
there are no worn or hollow spaces in 
the rolls, and that the machine is not 
stopped with the goods in the load- 


ing solution. After loading, rinse 
thoroughly at least thirty minutes 
with a warm running wash. Finish 


with a cold rinse. 

In dyeing, add the dyestuff (pre- 
viously dissolved in boiling water) 
and acetic acid to the dye machine, 
and run cold 15 min.; then bring up 
to temperature gradually. The addi- 
tion of a penetrating oil will assist in 
obtaining uniform penetration. How- 
ever, care must be exercised in pick- 
ing the proper oil, as all oils cannot be 
used in an acid bath. 

Jig dyeing this class af material is 
conducive to better results, as well as 
leaving the silk in better condition. 
But jig dyeing will not eliminate the 
difficulties incidental to uneven load- 
ing. 

‘« ok * 


Imitation Chambray 
Technical Editor: 

We understand the enclosed is an 
American-made cloth. We should be 
very much obliged if you could say 
how the effect on the cloth is got. We 
cannot make out whether the cloth is 
printed or backfilled. 

The sample is what is known to the 
trade as an imitation chambray. These 
goods are taken in the condition as 
they come from the weaving mills, 
laid out on flat trucks, and sewed with 
the piece ends together for continu- 
ous operation. They are simply 
passed over a heavy 3-roll padder with 
all rubber rolls about 14 in. diameter 
and immersed in liquor composed of 
direct color and starch solution. To 
give the proper finish they are dried 


(5790) 


from the padder over a combination 
of drying cylinder and tenter, then 
wound up on rolls ready for calender- 
ing. 

Calendering usually consists of 
passing over a 5-roll machine with 
two metal rolls and three combination 
rolls—cotton and corn husk. The 
goods in a gray condition, being not 
really fully absorbent, do not take the 
dyestuff readily and thereby the 
chambray woven effect is obtained, 
making fabrics appear as though they 
were constructed from printed yarns 
or yarns made from gray and dyed 
yarns twisted together. 

A great deal of this class of mer- 
chandise has been produced in the last 
few years by concerns in the vicinity 
of New York specializing on it. For 
the information of the inquirer, the 
writer would state that high produc- 
tive methods are used in turning out 
this class of work at a low price. 

a 


Roving Matted on Spools 
Technical Editor: 

We are running straight worsted 
garnet, about 4% blood, and experience 
considerable trouble in the roving mat 
ting on -the spools. Would like to 
know if there is an emulsion we can 
use or what we can do to condense 
the roving harder. It runs good on 
the card, spins good on the draw, but 
will not come off the spool because 
matted. We are using lard oil emul 
sion at present. This is spun 12 
cut (5798) 
emulsion of 
water. 


Use an 


25% 


75% oil to 
Set the condenser stroke 
as short as possible and speed up the 
condenser. Wind the roving on the 
spool as tight as possible. Shorten 
the vibrator so that it not 
lap on the spool. 
*~ * * 


Flimsy Silk Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose herewith a 
seamless stocking made of 13/15 
denier Japan silk. You will note the 
very flimsy character of the fabric 
and also that there is practically no 
elasticity left in the silk. We would 
appreciate it very much if you could 
advise us what in your opinion is the 
cause for this condition. We might 
say that there has been nothing un- 
usual done in either the throwing, 
knitting or finishing process that 
might produce a condition like that 
complained of. (5793) 


This stocking was made on a 240- 
needle machine. Regardless of what 


will over 


6-thread 





the diameter of the machine was, 6- 
thread, 13/15 denier Japan silk is very 
fine for this number of needles. As 
this is a sheer weight stocking any- 
way, it can hardly be expected that it 
will seem anything but flimsy. Hav- 
ing but 240 needles is likely to make 
it seem more flimsy than a stocking 
made on a finer gauge machine where 
the loops can be smaller and more 
nearly in proportion to the yarn size. 

In speaking of elasticity, consider- 
ing it the ability to stretch to fit the 
wearer, this stocking does not seem to 
be lacking, as it will stretch sufficiently 
to accommodate any normal wearer. 
However, in stretching much in width, 
it is likely to contract in length, with 
the result that for many wearers the 
top of the welt would be just above 
the knee. This could be remedied by 
making a longer stocking, that is, by 
putting more plain links in the pat- 
tern chain. 

This particular stocking shows a 
few bands or rings in the ankle sec- 
tion due to uneven silk, but these are 
not very conspicuous. The. new 
Scott & Williams 300-needle machine 
has been developed for stockings of 
this type, so it is qutte evident that a 
240-needle machine is really coarse 
for this sort of work. In a_ full- 
fashioned machine, this weight of 
stocking would doubtless be made on 
a 42-gauge, which is 28 needles to the 
inch. A similar automatic 
machine, 3% in. in diameter 


need to have 300 needles. 
eus-ce 


hosiery 
would 


Uneven Yarn in Knitted 
Fabric 
lechnical Editor: 

We are again soliciting your ad- 
vice in reference to a piece of cloth 
that we are sending you, to find out 
whether the defect in this cloth is 
from the knitting or the unevenness 
of the yarn. The writer feels that it 
is in the yarn, but at the same time 
does not want to be positive until 
someone who is more familiar 
technique sees where the fault 
We would like to have the cloth 
turned to us. 


with 
lies. 
re- 
(5794) 
This cloth has all the appearance of 
being made from uneven yarns. 
When the yarns are ravelled and ex- 
amined closely, it is quite evident that 
they are not uniform. In both the 
pieces submitted, which are apparently 
cut from the same piece of tubing, 
there is an abnormally heavy streak 
of yarn at about the waist line. Ex- 
amination will show very clearly that 
this is yarn and not stitch difference. 
* *” * 


Piece Work in Worsted Draw- 
ing 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us any in- 
formation you can regarding the set- 
ting of piece rates on Bradford dan- 
dies? The writer is interested in a 
Bradford mill, which has 36 spindle 
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rovers. Some of them are 6 by 3% 
flyer, others 7 by 4 flyer and 7 by 4 
ring, and still others 8 by 4 ring. 
The dram roving is anywhere from 
4'2 to 9. The speed of the flyer 
rovers is 1600, and on the ring rovers 
2250. Can you tell us the per cent 
efficiency which a girl should get off, 


and on which we could base our 
piece rate for various counts of 
yarn? (5789) 


In worsted drawing, Bradford or 
French systems, piece work is not very 
popular with the management. Day 
wage has been found to give more 
satisfactory results in the quality of 
the roving produced. Some mills have 
proved by experience that piece work 
does not pay even when used only on 
the last operation. Production is in- 
creased about 5% when a piece work 
system is in use. 

The actual efficiency must be deter- 
mined in every mill, for conditions 


vary. Efficiences range from 65% to 
80%. For an average, we would sug- 
gest 70% to 75% efficiencies for or- 


dinary open drawing, and slightly less 
for ring rovers, as it takes longer to 
doff and start up the frame and the 
time stopped for doffing means a 
greater loss in efficiency. Ring rovers 
require a little more twist than dandy 
rovers for the same dram roving. 
Production on ring rovers therefore 
does not increase in direct ratio to 
increase in speed; that is, 2,250 r.p.m. 
of ring spindles and 1,600 r.p.m. of 
flyer spindles will not yield 40% more 
production from the ring rovers than 
is obtained from dandy rovers. 

The wages paid vary from $15.50 
to $19 per week of 48 hrs. It all de- 
pends upon the number of spindles, 
the production and attractiveness of 
the work being run, combined with 
what the operatives are willing to 
work for. Running 4% dram to 9 
dram roving a girl should handle 
three 36-spindle dandy rovers, or two 
36- splat ring rovers, giving about 
70% efficiency. Some mills pay a 
flat rate throughout the drawing, 
others have three rates, paying least 
on the gill boxes and most on 
the heavy drawing and weight 
box, the fine end of drawing receiving 


a rate in between. 
* ok * 


Finishing Dotted Swiss Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending a small sample of 
dotted swiss and would appreciate 
your giving me any information you 


can as to how this class of fabric 
is handled in the finishing de- 
partment; also the machinery re- 
juired, (5787) 


This fabric is an embroidered prod- 
uct. The plain piece goods, before 
embroidering, are finished in a bleach- 
ing and finishing plant and dyed the 
lavender shade, after which they are 
embroidered on an automatic stitch- 
ing machine. After embroidering, 
the goods are passed over a special re- 
volving blade thread-cutting machine 
to remove the loose threads on the 
back of the dot. 

The writer has handled thousands of 
yards of this class of goods from the 
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embroidering mills which never were 
finished other than to cut off the 
threads. This was due to the fact 
that the plain fabric was already fin- 
ished to the proper degree before 
stitching with the white swiss dot. It 
will, therefore, be understood that 
there is really no finishing necessary 
on these goods after they are em- 
broidered. All that is done after the 
shearing or thread-cutting is to put 
them up in special packages as de- 
manded by the market. 

This particular effect of white dot 
on a dyed ground cannot be imitated 
or duplicated in a woven effect ex- 
cept in solid colors; that is, the goods 
could be made in the gray with a 
woven dot and afterwards dyed in all 
blue, lavender or any solid color, or 
otherwise finished in white. 


* * * 


Jute Yarn Manufacturing 
Technical Editor: 

Would you please advise me on the 

ae > 

. What is the cause of a sliver be- 
me very uneven on a breaker card? 
One moment it is thin and then it is 
heavy. The unevenness can be no- 
ticed very clearly when coming out 
of the drawing rollers, and dow: n the 
conductor. I believe it is only in the 
setting of the rollers. Am I right? 

2. Could you give me one or two 
formulas for batching emulsions to be 
used on jute when softening? 

3. What book gives such formulas? 

4. What should be the average 
weight and size of a head of jute after 
being pieced out? 

5. On a roving frame, the front 
row of flyers will not put a twist in 
the rove, such as does the back row. 
Is there a remedy to overcome this 
other than chipping the top of the flyer 
with hammer and chisel? (5769) 


1. Where automatic feeds are used, 
this evil is common. If the fibre is 
laid unevenly on the feed sheet so that 
the piecings are very evident, thick 
and thin places will regularly appear 
in the sliver. Too much draft be- 
tween doffer and drawing-off roll 
would also cause this defect. The 
setting between doffer and drawing-off 
rolls should be about No. 8 B. W. G 
(British Wire Gauge). 

Emulsions used vary in strength 
and quality of oils contained, depend- 
ing upon value of product. They 
may contain 80 to 90% water. Soap 
or alkali is used to stabilize the solu- 
tion when it is intended to bleach the 
jute. Whale oil, seal oil, fish oils and 
mineral oils are used alone or blended 
in varying percentages as required. 


a 
3 gals. whale oil 
3% gals. seal oil 

91 


gals. mineral oil 

Combined with 

50 gals. of water 
(B 


514 gals. whale oil 
2 gals. seal oil 
10 to 12% Ibs. soap 

Combined with 
50 gals. of water 


) 
mineral oil 
of water 


The last emulsion is a low cost mix- 
ture suitable for a “bagging” filling 
yarn. 

To make an emulsion: (1) Add oil 
required to tank; (2) For every gal- 


4 gals. 
36 gals. 


lon of oil add 2% to 3 gals. of water 
and bring mixture to a boil; (3) Add 
soap or alkali at this time, if required ; 
(4) Add remaining water necessary to 
complete required amount of emul- 
sion. Boil again and keep the emul- 
sion heated. 

About 2% to 3 gals. of emulsion 
would be applied to 100 lbs. of jute. 


This is equal to 20% or 24% emul- 
sion. With an 85-15 emulsion, using 
2% gals. to 100 lbs. of jute, the oil 


actually added would be approximately 
3%. 

3. Similar information 
tained from H. R. Carter’s excellent 
book, “The Spinning and Twisting of 
Long Vegetable Fibres.” 

4 \bout 2 Ibs. 

Try passing 


may be ob- 


the 
before 


: roving around 
the neck of flyer leading it to 
the leg. Perhaps too much tension or 
drag is used in order to get a good, 
hard, heavy Certainly no 
flyer should be chipped with a ham- 
mer and chisel, for it will roughen 
the rove. 


bobbin. 


x* * * 


Wants to Remove Rubber from 
Rags 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose a sample of rubber rag 
strips such as we purchase from the 
tire manufacturers and weave into rag 
carpets after tearing once, lengthwise, 
and sewing. You will notice a stain 
on the rag, and at this place it is very 
stiff, which we believe is something 
deposited on the rag in the process of 
treating the tires. The stain itself 
does not matter as the rags are dyed 
black, but this stiffness makes the 
weaving terrible, and the rags are no 
better even after boiling and dyeing. 
Can you suggest something that might 
soften the rag to a certain — 

(5754) 

We have made an examination of 
the black stain on the sample of rag 
submitted and found that the stained 
portion contains a considerable 
amount of rubber, which explains the 
reason why the rags are no better 
after boiling than before, as the rub- 
ber would not come out in an ordinary 
boiling-out process used for cotton. 

Rubber, especially in a vulcanized 
condition, is practically impossible to 
remove from fabrics by any ordinary 
chemical treatment, and we can see no 
way in which you can get rid of the 
trouble you are experiencing in the 
weaving with the stained portions of 
the rags. The only way is probably 
to reject this part of the rag, if this 
is practical. 

We are enclosing a small piece of 
paper on which we have smeared 
some of the extracted matter that was 
extracted from the stained portion of 
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the with chloroform. You will 
note by its sticky character that it has 
the appearance of rubber, and when 


rag 


burned gives the characteristic odor 
produced by burning rubber. Any 
solvent extraction process of course 


would be impractical for you to use 
From a superficial examination of 
the stained portion we are led to be- 
lieve that there is more or less mineral 
filling matter present. This probably 
comes from the rubber compound. 
This would also tend to increase the 
stiffness and harshness of the rags 


* * * 
Bleaching Goods Containing 
Tinsel 
Technical Editor : 


We would be glad to 
information you could 
reference to bleaching 
and cotton goods containing tinsel 
yarns; that is, the cotton thread cov- 
ered with metal tinsel. We desire to 
obtain a method to get a clear white 
on such goods, without tarnishing or 
discoloring the tinsel. (5795) 


receive any 
give us in 


silk, or silk 


The writer has never seen a bleach 
that would not tarnish or discolor the 
tinsel. In making such fine goods as 
specified, it is usually the custom to 
bleached that no ex- 
cessive bleaching treatment is neces- 
sary after the goods are made up. 

We would suggest that the inquirer 
write to manufacturers of sodium 
peroxide and peroxide of hydrogen 
with the idea of finding whether they 
can recommend a bleach which will 
not tarnish tinsel yarns. 
The writer is of the opinion that a 
manufacturer of such materials, which 
are really extreme novelties, should 
take into consideration the fact that 
it is practically impossible to treat 
metal or tinsel yarns in any wet proc- 
ess without considerable risk of dis- 
coloring or even destroying the mate- 
rial. 


use yarns so 


or discolor 


+ * 1 


Capacity of Tank for Bleaching 
Technical Editor: 

Thank you for your reply to our 
question (No. 5752) regarding vol- 
ume of tank required to bleach 2,000 
lbs. of skein yarn. You replied that 
we would need a bleaching tank of 
220 to 230 cu. ft. capacity, and gave 
as a comparison a pressure kier 6 ft. 
diameter by 6 ft. high, which is large 
enough to boil out 1850 lbs. of yarn. 
It has always been our understand- 
ing that a larger tank is necessary for 
bleaching than for boiling an equal 
amount; as in bleaching the yarn is 
piled comparatively loosely and is not 
under pressure, while in boiling the 
yarn is packed fairly tight and under 
pressure. (5765) 


The capacity in cubic feet of a 6 ft. 
diameter by 6 ft. high kier is approxi- 


mately 170 cu. ft. A cement tank of 
220 to 230 cu. ft. should have suffi- 
cient capacity for 2,000 lbs. of skein 


yarn. As a matter of fact, if the 
skein yarn is kier-boiled, it is natur- 
ally absorbent and will lie closer than 
if it were in the gray condition. If 
the inquirer wishes to build the cement 
tank 1 ft. higher, to give more cubical 
contents, it would give ample room 
for 2,000 lbs. of skein yarn. 
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cA Modern Rayon Converting Plant 
at Passaic, N. J. 


=a 





Se VISCOSA’S service to the textile 
industry includes a modernly equipped 
converting plant, conveniently located in 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


This large plant enables us to meet your yf \ 
needs in Viscose or Nitrocellulose Rayon fi ‘\, 
to the last detail. We ship from this con- \ | } 
verting plant MISTLETOE BRAND RAYON \ ) 


i 
i 


in form for immediate use in any weaving 
or knitting operation. 


, ! ") 


\/iscosa Sen ( 


Cee 
Co Ss 
Cf ss 


(A 
“Oo Doe 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
TELEPHONE: ASH LAN D 9150 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. I. H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toront > 
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Raw Stock Dryer 


Saves Steam and Floor Space 
Many Improvements 





A new dryer for wool, cotton, silk 
waste, rayon waste, hair, rags, and, 
in fact, for all kinds of 
vegetable fibres, has 


and 
developed 
by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This machine is also 
used tor carbonizing wool stock, silk 
waste, and rags; and is furnished 
either with the Proctor automatic 
teed, which can be used on almost all 
kinds of material, or it may be sup- 
plied with a special hand feed exten- 
s1on. 


animal 
been 


Many new and ingenious features 
which have been combined in this new 
dryer result in increased production 
at a low cost of operation. One item 
of interest is that the floor space oc- 
cupied by this machine is from 25 to 
40% less than was required by for- 
mer models having the same capac- 
ity. This saving in floor space very 
often makes it possible to install this 
machine in limited space where former 
models could not be placed without 
expensive alterations to the building. 
Furthermore, the increased capacity 
makes it possible to do more drying in 
a given space. 

There are four main and important 
parts in any drying machine for raw 
stock: first, the dryer housing itself; 
second, the fans which circulate the 
heated air; third, the steam coils which 
heat the air; and, fourth, the con- 
vevor which carries the material 
through the dryer. All of these parts 
in the new Proctor dryer are radically 
new. j 


Housing 


The housing for the dryer is very 
rigid and substantial. It is also con- 
structed in such a way that heat losses 
through the housing are very ma- 
terially reduced; in fact, a saving ot 
25% or more in the consumption of 
steam has been shown in the opera- 
tion of this new dryer. This saving 
in steam is brought about by a very 
efficient form of insulation in the 
dryer housing. The panels which 
form the housing contain about three 
times as much insulation as was used 
in most of the older types. There is 
less than half the number of panel 
joints found in the former models, 
and these panel joints are so made 
that it is practically impossible for 
any air to leak through. This is ac- 
complished by means of thick cork 
cushion seals placed at the points 
where the panels nest together. 

None of the structural framework 
of this new dryer is exposed to the 
outside air. The insulated panels com- 
pletely cover the framework. This 
feature eliminates a great deal of the 
loss of heat, which formerly radiated 
trom the structural framework. Even 
the bolts which clamp the panels to- 


gether do not extend through the 
panels to the inside of the dryer as 
heretofore. These bolts are fastened 
to the outside face of the panels with 
a thick wall of insulation between 
them and the heat chamber. 
New Fan 

The new fan used in this dryer 
plays a very large part in the efficiency 
of the machine. It produces a more 
uniform and positive circulation of 
air through the material being dried 
than was obtained with the old fan. 
It always maintains a higher static 
pressure, which results in a thorough 


a static pressure high enough to over- 
come the resistance set up by the steam 
pipes. 
pipe has complete freedom to expand 


In this new steam coil, every 


and contract without resulting in any 
strain whatever on any of the joints. 
Sectional Conveyor 

fourth important part of a 
has considerably 


The 
drver, which been 
improved in the new Proctor dryer, is 
This sectional 
conveyor is made up of small sections 
of wire screen—each section securely 
links of a 
The link of chain is the 


the sectional conveyor. 


fastened on the ends to 
roller chain. 





New Proctor Dryer for Raw Stock 


penetration of heated air through all 
the fibres on the conveyor. ‘These 
fans are keyseated on shafts of high- 
grade steel that are turned and 
ground. The skafts run in ball bear- 
ings reducing the friction load to a 
minimum. These ball bearings 
located entirely outside the insulated 
enclosure, are fully protected from 
heat, and are very easy of access tor 
lubrication. Alemite grease cups are 
furnished on the ball bearings, afford- 
ing a positive lubrication and requir- 
ing little attention. 

One of the serious problems in 
dryer design is to make the bearings 
accessible and at the same time locate 
them near enough to the fans to pre- 
vent vibration. In this new dryer the 
fans are only 6 in. from a_ bearing, 
vet this bearing is entirely outside of 


are 


the insulated enclosure. This prox- 
imity of the fans to the bearings 
eliminates vibration, increases fan 


efficiency, and lengthens the service 
life of the bearings. 


Steam Coils 


The third important part of the 
dryer is the steam coils. In this new 
dryer the steam coils are of a very 
compact type. No return bends, el- 
bows or nipples are used in the con- 
struction of this coil. The steam en- 
ters the outer chamber of a double- 
chambered manifold. From here it 
passes through a small pipe, which is 
inside a larger pipe. The steam re- 
turns to the manifold through the 
larger pipe. Due to the absence of 
return bends, the pipes can be placed 
very closely together, giving a greater 
radiation of heat per cu. ft. of space 
taken up by the pipes. This type of 
coil can be used only in connection 
with a fan which is able to maintain 


same length as the wire section, so 
that the chain and section of apron 
always move together in unison. No 
pulling strains are placed upon the 
wire sections because all the strain is 
taken by the roller chain. ‘The con- 
veyor surface is perfectly flat and free 
from any projections or any pockets 
that might catch and hold the stock. 

Thin pressed stretch 
across the width of the conveyor be- 
neath joining pair of 
parallel links ot the chain. 
These girts have a very strong cross 


girts 


steel 
the wire, each 
roller 


section, but are made very thin so as 
to offer the least possible resistance to 
the circulation of air through the stock 
on the conveyor, 

The conveyor has a guard fastened 
to it on each side to prevent the ma- 
terial from falling off the sides of the 
conveyor. This guard moves around 
with the that there is 
always an effective prevention of loss 
of stock, which 


conveyor, So 


might otherwise be 
blown off the sides of the conveyor. 
These traveling guards, 
fastened to the conveyor, per- 
mit of the stock being loaded uni- 
formly to the edges of the conveyor 
and permit of extra thick loading of 
material on the conveyor, thus adding 
materially to the general efficiency of 
the machine. 


which are 


also 


Sectional Units 

The dryer is built in sectional units 
so that it lends itself readily to any 
desired increase in capacity, after the 
original installation, by the addition 
of sections. For the same reason, the 
machine can be easily taken apart and 
reassembled in a location if 
desired. The inside parts are access- 
ible through removable panels. 

The improved panel clamps, which 
with their bolts are entirely outside 


new 


the wall of insulation, are always cool, 
as are also the thickly insulated 
panels. This the quick re- 
moval of panels without the 
ing of hands and fingers. Rubber- 
sealed portholes the c 


easy access to 


allows 
scorch- 
along nvevot 
side of the dryer allow 
the 
various 


the stock on 
amination in 
drying. 


conveyor tor ex- 


stages ot the 

Dial thermometers, with long tlex- 
ible tubes extending into the drying 
compartment, have their dial gauges 
fastened on the outside of the panels 
There are no bear- 
the 


for easy reading. 
whatever 
closure. 


inside heated en 


ings 


Distinguishing Fibres 
Electroscope Adapted to Show 
Composition of Samples 
An interesting instrument, known 
as the “‘textilscope,” for distinguishing 
one textile fibre from another, has 
been invented and placed on the mar- 
ket by Dr. H. T. Scott-Huntington, 
Harrow, Middlesex, England. It is in 
reality a gold-leat electroscope, and 
depends for its operation 
principle that all 
uncontaminated 
spiration or 


upon the 
animal matter, if 
with humidity, 
foreign matter ot 
description, is either a_ total 


will not 


per- 
any 
non 
conductor of electricity o1 
electro-static 


appreciably affect an 


charge. The sample to be tested is 
placed against a metal plate or cap at 
the top of the instrument and the 
movement of the gold leaves, whicl 
may be observed through a window 
in the instrument, indicates the com- 
position of the sample. Charging the 
instrument with electricity for the test 
quickly accomplished. 

Threads of pure silk or wool have 
no influence on the charge, and con- 


is easily and 


sequently do not change the position 
of the gold leaves; while rayon, with 
the exception of celanese, and any of 
fibres withdraw the 
causing the gold leaves to 

Special treatment is de- 
scribed by the makers for dealing with 


the vegetable 
charge, 
collapse. 
celanese and some other fibres. Pure 
silk which is adulterated by being 
heavily loaded behaves differently than - 
unloaded silk. 
cotton also affect the instrument vari- 


Mixtures of wool and 


ously according to the percentages of 


composition. In the pamphlet supplied 


with the instrument 


the maker gives 
numerous tests, differentiating good 


quality cotton and inferior, linen and 
pure and imitation fur 
ete Precautions must be 
against the influences of moisture and 
filling substances. 


cotton, fibre, 


taken 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
BRAIDER 1,587,474. iE << 
Dandy Tugwell, Baltimore, 
Md. 
BRAIDING machine. 1,587,150. P. W. 
Dalrymple, Newton, Mass As- 
(Continued on page 105) 


tension. 


and W. 
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The Puente Alcantara over the c 
Tagus River, Toledo, Spain, ts 
an ancient bridge of Moorish e 
design, partly rebuilt in 1258. } 
Its high, strong arches have V 
successfully supported the ; 
multiplied weight, strains and : 
shocks of these many centuries. k 
a 



























18th Floor, Dept. C, Conway Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND, 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


O. 
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I 
ou Lan Vepen Nn Wid-vWest DOXeS : 
1 
Users who have standardized on Mid-West high quality corrugated shipping 
boxes find that the reduction in trouble and losses from smashage is greater than 
when an ordinary cheap grade, built more for profit than service, is used. Obser- 
: : ; ; 
vations over many years have determined this saving at somewhere between 30% 
and 70%, depending on the character of service. 
" : ( 
More “backbone,” greater resistance, remarkable toughness, a ] 
quality that is apparent in appearance, weight, feel and in 
THREE DISTINCTIVE mechanical precision of construction, Aigh-arched resilient cor- h 
MID-WEST FEATURES rugations and highest test liners —these are some of the points ‘ 
niin Wiagiittegss a Me which distinguish the Mid-West product as against the highly t 
everything its name im- touted but poorly functioning “‘just-as-good” type. . 
plies. ‘ : : i n 
+ . ‘ Don't take chances. Buyers do it every day—and pay more s 
i oad “ee os in the long run for cheap boxes than they would for a standard, 
peeling. well-known quality product built up to an ideal by a leader in j 
idlond Beans: Senin abi his field. Has this experience been yours? 
OnE SONNE: OF Gee: ape. Make your next order read “Mid-West” for a fair, square 
trial with greater ultimate satisfaction and economy. ; 
| 
we 
General Offices Factories | 
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Business News 


Jenkins Bros. “Sixty and Two” 


Convention 

The “Sixty and Two” convention of 
salesmen and representatives of Jenkins 
Bros., manufacturers of valves and 
mechanical rubber goods, was held June 
7, 8, 9 and 10 in commemoration of the 
62nd year of Jenkins Bros. business. 

The convention took on an _ interna- 
tional aspect as not only were all the 
United States salesmen in attendance but 
representatives from Canada, England, 
Cuba and Mexico as well. 

he program included meetings at the 

executive offices, 80 White St. New 
York; trips through the bronze and iron 
valve factories of Jenkins Bros. at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Jenkins Bros. 
Rubber Division at Elizabeth, N. J., 
where was seen the manufacture of Jen- 
kins sheet packings, discs, pump valves 
and other mechanical rubber goods. 

On the evening of June 9, a banquet 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, was 
tendered to over 100 men of Jenkins Bros. 
organization, with Farmham Yardley, 
president, the toastmaster. 


New Kier 
ported 

Jefferson-Weedon, Boston, report a 
number of new kier installations which 
reflect activity in construction in the 
bleaching division of the industry. New 
jobs include two 8 x 10 ft. kiers, com- 
plete with their circulating systems, sold 
to the Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; two 10 x 10 ft. kiers to the U. S. 
Finishing Co. for shipment to Provi- 
dence ; 12 complete Jefferson-Weedon cir- 
culating systems to the Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc., for their new plant at Bilt- 
more, N. C. In connection with the 
latter job, the actual kier shells are be- 
ing constructed in the South to Jefferson- 
Weedon regular specifications, instead of 
in their Massachusetts shop. 

In addition, the company reports either 
on order or shipped within the last few 
weeks 19 of their circulating systems for 
change-over jobs, by which is meant 
equipping existing kiers with their circu- 
lating system to replace some other type. 


Re- 


Installations 


Co. Wins 


Columbus Power 


Forbes Prize 


The recent announcement that the Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Electric & Power Co. had 
won second place in the Forbes Public 
Service Contest was of particular in- 
terest in that the Alabama Power Co. 


was awarded first prize last year. This 
means that for two consecutive years, 
southern utility companies have rated 


high in this national competition. 

The contest is conducted by Forbes 
Magazine and is based on exhibits of 
constructive and influence public service 
rendered by the competing utility con- 
cerns. 

The second prize won by the Columbus 
Electric & Power Co. covered the year 
1925. First place went to the Nebraska 
Power Co. and third place to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 





Plans Shuttle Mill at Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 


BAINBRIDGE, GA.—A. L. Howell, of 
Samson, Ala., is planning to construct a 
shuttle mill here. It is understood that 
the mill will be built near the tracks of 
the Atlantic Coast Line. 
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Address of D. F. Byrnes 


(Continued from page 36) 


lationship we hope will come a deti- 
nite program that will aid in the up- 
building of both our associations. 


During the last year we have had 
occasion to disagree, as an associa- 
tion, with an association of a kindred 
industry which is supplying us with a 
great quantity of our raw materials, 
which we believe unwisely, decided to 
change the basis of their relations 
with the members of our industry. 
Your Board of Directors, unani- 
mously decided to resist this change 
without first having given our indus- 


try a voice in the deliberations and 


all sections of our knitted outerwear 
manufacturers. 

We are doubtless quite aware that 
there are districts of our organiza- 
tion that are finding it increasingly 
difficult to bear the burden of expense 
for national association 
is now ievied, it is hoped that an 
equitable distribution of these levies 
can be made and that a diminished in- 
come will not impair the strength of 
our national body. 


work, as it 


Price Trends 


We must take serious note of the 
trend of prices. Your secretary at- 
tended the recent convention of the 


United States Chamber of 
at Washington. 


Commerce 
There, at the manu- 





Cotton Consumed and Active Spindles 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, reports cotton consumed, cotton on hand, active cotton 
spindles for the month of May, 1926 and 1925, with statistics 
of cotton consumed for the ten months ending May 31, 1926, 


as follows. 


The statistics of cotton in this report are given in 


running bales, counting pound as half bales, except foreign 


cotton, which is in equivalent 500-pound bales. 


included: 


Cotton consumed 


bale: 


during 


I ocality 
| 


May 


United States 


1926 
1925 


*516,758 |*é 
531,668 
Cotton-growing States.| 1926 | 363 ,475 
1925 359,010 
1926 28 , 582 
1925 
All other States...... 1926 
1925 


New England States. . 





months 
e 


278,340 


Linters not 


Cotton on hand 


| May 31 Cotton 


| spindles 
active 
during 
May 


number 


Ten | In In public 

| storage and 

at compresses 
(bales) 


consuming 
nding establish- 
31 |ments (bales) 


.410 


5,926 


,565 | *1,449,932 
5,408 


2,964,824 |. 
, 139,652 
779 
»202 

3,734 
866 
052 


2,724,835 ,O48 474 

869,000 |16,864,058 
3,712,442 
595,352 
306,494 
153,029 677 ,516 





83,744 | 


* Includes 17,043 Eg., 5,610 other for. and 1,520 Am-EFg. consumed, 66,042 Eg.,* 22,306 


other for. and 5,828 Am-EFg. in consuming est. and 2¢ 


in public storage. Ten-months consumption 


769 Eg., 15,689 other for. and 3,779 Am-Kg 
174,765 Eg., 64,448 other for. and 9,428 Am-kg 





Linters not included above were 59,754 bales consumed during May in 1926 and 61,272 
bales in 1925; 165,019 bales on hand in consuming establishments on May 31, 1926, and 154,494 
bales in 1925; and 83,423 bales in public storage and at compresses in 1926, and 45,531 bales in 


1925. 


and 535,348 bales in 1925. ys 


findings, the pressure your association 
office was able to bring to bear finally 
brought about an abrogation of those 
new relations, and I take this oppor- 
tunity publicly to express my appreci- 
ation of the splendid spirit of co- 
operation displayed by the leaders of 
that association when they were con- 
vinced of the sincerity of our opposi- 
tion, and, as a result you will have 
presented to you for consideration 
during this convention a new pro- 
which represents the joint 
opinions of representatives of both 
industries, a proposed basis of our 
future relations, and it is hoped when 
they are once agreed on jointly, that 
our membership at all times in the 
future will respect them to the fullest 
degree. 

You will have presented to you, dur- 
ing this convention, a proposal which 
contemplates a new form of organi- 
zation in the national body, it con- 
stitutes a sweeping change from our 
former regional type unit of forma- 
tion, and which has been the instru- 
ment that has contributed so much 
in the past to the maintenance of a 
geographical strength such as would 
embody representative strength from 


posal 





Linters consumed during ten months ending May 31 amounted to 623,689 bales in 1926 





facturers’ group meeting, he noted 
the repeated expression that an era of 
world adjustment of prices is begin- 
ning. This is another way of saying 
that gradually lowering price levels 
are to be anticipated. Statistics 
bear this out. The United States 
Department of Labor’s 
price index shows consistently declin 
last August. The 
clothing materials 
recession of 5.3% in March 
below March of and in April 
this slid 3.7% below the 
ceding month. 


wholesale 
ing prices since 
price 
was a 


change in 


1925; 
more pre- 

What does this mean to us? Taken 
in conjunction with figures of bank 
clearings that are 
National City 


as “evidence of 


interpreted by the 
New York 
slackening in the 
rate of business expansion, but indi- 


Bank of 


cation that the volume has been 
maintained well above 1925,” it 
means that general business 1s pro- 


ceeding at a more normal pace and 
gives greater assurance of stability. 

It also means, and this is the im- 
portant point to us, that every manu- 
facturer must settle down to a thor- 
ough knowledge of his costs and the 
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in his plant and in his distribution 
machinery. This should be our first 
consideration, in order that any nec- 
essary adjustment of prices slightly 
downward may come out of present 
cost items rather than out of profits. 
Our plants should be stripped of 
all unnecessary and obsolete equip- 
ment, and this brings up the query, 
what is becoming of the vast amount 
of abandoned machinery? Will it 
again become the medium of produc- 
tion, in intelligent hands 
than it was formerlyy Let us ap- 
preciate the fact that much of it will 
be entirely obsolete, in modern-day 
production, when there is again a 
demand for the full capacity of the 
industry. group of 
manutacturers, understanding an in- 


even less 


Let us, as a 


dustry, not contribute to the ills of 
unintelligent management by dispos- 


ing of obsolete machinery in the 
hopes of reclaiming a few of the lost 


dollars, but rather let us consider 


what will be the ultimate of the 
destruction of all obsolete machin- 
ery, that the remaining equipment 


may be clean and balanced produc- 
tive units, and surely less unwieldy. 
Let every manufacturer — study 
closely his distribution problem with 
the very definite purpose of having 
the reconstruction period ahead of 
us a period of sane, profitable mer- 
chandising of our products. 
More Cooperation 
This can be 


greater 


accomplished by a 
effort at cooperation with 
those distribution units that we must 
depend on to furnish us an even flow 
of outlet for the that are 
knitted. We can no longer leave it 
entirely in their hands, as_ it 
beyond a_ doubt 
that distributing units would wish 
the manufacturers to keep well ahead 
of demand, and, fully realizing that 
this will always bring about an un- 
healthy condition, force offerings on 
the market of merchandise below its 
intrinsic value and when 


things 


has 


been demonstrated 


any com- 
modity is sold below its intrinsic 
value—wasted energy and earnings 


are the prices everyone has to pay. 

short-sighted 
the need 
to study the economics, not only of 


have 
manufacturers 


Too long our 


overlo« iIked 


their own individual industry, but 
business in general, to keep cur- 
rently informed, and to study the 


production and market reports of 
those general lines of business which 
are competing with ours. Too long 
have our manufacturers, and this ap- 


plies to some of the larger ones as 


well as many of the smaller ones, 
considered vital statistics of our in- 
dustry, and analytical studies as 
“High Brow Stuff’ because they 


thought only of getting an order, and 
shut their eyes to every other ele- 
ment. The manufacturer who suc- 
ceeds with knitted outerwear in the 
future, under the new era of com- 
petition in production and _ coopera- 
tive merchandising, must apply him- 
self to the scientific analysis of these 
factors, otherwise he will fall by the 
wayside out of pure ignorance, for 
the new day demands broad knowl- 
edge and the competitor who has it 


elimination of every wasteful motion is prepared. 
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THE TWO RAMS 
TRADE MARQUE 


SPECIALTIES 


FINE COUNTS GAssED @) 
AND UNGASSED | 
YARNS FOR 
THE SILK TRADE 


Crépes, Popelines, Bengalines, 


Cablés, Bouclettes, ete. 


RAYON AND COTTON 
TWISTS 


FRANCO AMERICAN TEXTILE Co INC, 


448, Fourth Avenue — NEW-YORK 
Phone : ASHLAND 0021 
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Summer Broad Silks 
Still in Demand 
Shipping Large Quantities of Flat 


Crepes and Broadcloths—Fall 
in Abeyance 





Business in broad silks still concen- 
trates on the summer types of plain 
ind printed fabrics. As to this phase 
of the broad silk year it can be said 
just now that Florida business is go- 
ing on—there is lots and lots of it. 
All of this inquiry is for immediate 
delivery, and the manufacturer must 
have whites and light colors in stock 
and coming through from the dyers 
in order to compete. Also he must 
have close prices although recently 
these have stiffened up a bit. As to 
prices more will be said later. Wash- 
able flat crepe is a good number right 
now, a high quality of silk being 
wanted. Radiums plain and striped 
and broadcloths are being used in 
volume by the cutting up trade. The 
broadcloths after a late start have been 
doing well lately and many 
houses are using large quantities of 
them. 


dress 


Fall business is still being held in 
abeyance. Some houses report that 
they have good contracts for their 
satins but that their customers are 
not taking in the merchandise. Others 
report that buyers are reluctant to 
place forward business. Recently 
there has developed a very large de- 
mand from the jobbers for the satins. 
Grey goods contracts have been placed 
tor deliveries through September. 


Raw Silk Steady 


Fair Interest in Japans, While 
Cantons Show Strength 

Despite the activity and strength 
noted in the Yokohama market, Japan 
grades were somewhat irregular last 
week. Prices locally do not appear to 
be fully adjusted to the higher levels 
that have been current now since the 
first part of the month. Silk was 
available from pretty nearly all the 
larger importers on a basis that does 
not reflect the higher Yokohama costs. 
Either importers have still consider- 
able quantities that were bought lower 
down or else they have no confidence 
in present prices. Crack 13/15 silk 
could be bought at $6.30 or less during 
the greater part of the week while 
20/22’s in the same grade could be 
located without difficulty at $6.15 and 
even 10c less in the case of resale lots. 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/15 $6 50 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra 13/15 6 35 
apan Filature, Double Extra......... 13/15 6 20 
Japan Filature, Best X 6apievenn OREOee 6 10 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 6 00 
apan Filature, Best No. 1/X -» 13/15 5 95 
anton Filature, New Style écésue Gee 4 0 
Canton Filature, New Style.. ° 20/22 430 
Italian Grand Extra Classical.............. 6 39 
satlee Rereel, ‘‘Blue Dragon and Flying 
PEE, .seresiabascenceoe ipevurenaawaceeue 459 
Tussah Filature, eight cocoon............... 9 
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SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


PRODUCTION: 

DEMAND: 
good. 

Smaller. 


STOCKS: 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Unchanged to slight curtailment. 
Slacks off in past week but still rather 


Prices higher; stocks smaller. 
Improved, jobbers buying grey goods. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Week ending June 15) 


1926 
High Low 
3934 60 
3274 12% 
475% 33% 
281% 155% 
22 «12% 


Stock 





Belding Hemingway Co. 
Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 

H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
Van Raalte & Co. 


Last 
30% 
123% 
36 
18 
12% 


Sales 


700 
6,900 
300 
300 


High Low 
30% 30% 
1434 1234 
36% 353% 
18% 17% 
12%, 12% 


Silk Outlook is Uncertain 


Large Mills Are Curtailing While Small and Medium Size Units 
Speed Up Again—Raw Silk Too High 


S ALES of silks during May and 

so far in June have shown a 
marked improvement over the rather 
depressed conditions noted earlier in 
the vear. Volume with many houses 
has been large and in some cases 
manufacturers report the largest sales 
in their history. Compared with last 
vear these latter fortunate ones find 
that dollar billings are showing up 
slightly above the same time in 1925 
while actual yardage woven and sold 
is considerably higher. Such in- 
stances, however, are not representa- 
tive of the trade as a whole. They 
are a special class that can be placed 
in the medium sized type of manu- 
facturer with a relatively small over- 
head which permits selling 
when the occasion warrants. The in 
creased yardage, while dollar results 
show only a nominal gain, is account- 
ed for by the drop in prices. One 
particular line of staple crepes that 
is made by a representative firm in 
the medium sized class 
duction of 25¢ a yard. 
the material was 


close 


shows a re- 
A year ago 


selling for $1.70 


SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1/X-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Stocks Yokohama June 10 


while today it moves at $1.45 a yard. 

As a general thing, however, the 
outlook is uncertain. This applies not 
only to the coming fall but 
to the still longer range future. Con 
fidence throughout the rank and file 
of silk manufacturers is lacking. The 
larger houses and all cur- 
tailing their production to a. still 
greater extent than they did in March 
and April. . It is only the small Pater 
mill and the medium sized unit 
mentioned above that started up 
again briskly in May and now 
full tilt the fall months. 
Prices are held to be the chief stum- 


bl ck 


season 


are one 


son 


are 
for 


going 


bling by the more important 
firms that failed to buy any volume 
of silk below the $5.75 basis for 
Crack XX 20/22’s. However, it ap 
pears that one reason for further 
curtailment is the belief that lower 


prices cannot be expected much be 
fore August or September. Know- 
ing that thev cannot dispose of the 
merchandise on a $6.25 basis for the 
fall and seeing no prospect of lower 
levels for the immediate future, 


SILK CABLES 
1590 Yen 
473/, 
$6.01 
19,750 bales 


Following an initial dip of 20 Yen, prices in Yokohama 
| developed marked firmness once more and by the end of the 
week had reached a new top level for the present movement. 


Best No. 1/X moved up to 1590 Yen while 20/22’s were again 


higher in comparison with the 


13/15 size. Transactions were 


large, considering the holiday on the 10th, amounting to 6,500 


bales. 


Cocoon prices are reported to have touched the 78 


Kake level although most of the business recently is under- 


stood to have been done on a higher basis. 


Canton silks were 


higher in Canton but buying for American account was not 
large. Tussah in Shanghai was also higher as the week closed. 
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MARKETS 


there is no incentive to go ahead ever 


1 


on a hand-to-mouth basis of buving 


raw stock. 
Price € titi 
rice Competition 
Just 
ments 


lines 


at present the optimistic 
of business 
that a new upturn is likely 

the fall, is received with little enthu 
siasm. The visible evidence of 

tivity seen in large car loadings, rec- 
ord building permits, and all 

other facts and figures that presun 
ably go to make up prosperity, mean 
nothing to the silk manufacturer who 
finds the going rather rocky at this 
writing. 


leaders in otl 


and rising 
stock market is not accepted 
infallible barometer it once 
thought to be, when the silk man tak- 
ing present raw silk prices as a basis 
finds that it costs him a definite fig- 
ure to manufacture goods and then 
finds at the same time that there are 


thousands of pieces of goods on the 


Even a strong 


as the 


Was 


market to be sold at less than this 
price. 

In a way the silk trade now 
going through what the cotton and 


woolen mills have experienced since 
the end of the 1920 boom. Silks now 
to be headed the 
competitive conditions. There 
the 
duction 


appear for same 


now necessity of limiting pro 
to the capacity of the con- 
market. With demand ex- 


production and boom condi- 


suming 


ceeding 


tions in the air, the silk manutfac- 
turer found it necessary to run 18, 
20, and in many cases 24 hours a 
day. Operating on such a basis it 


was naturally an easy thing to keep 
overhead very low and to sell at rea- 
sonably low prices. found 
capacity operations cut down 
costs, it is now difficult for the trade 
to adjust itself to the regular single 
shift day. Yet it apparently must be 
done for to have everyone run 
or three shifts a day under existing 
conditions would be sheer suicide 


Raw Silk Too High 
That the price of raw silk is too 
high is the belief of one and all in 
the trade. Whether _ it 
brought down before the end of the 


Having 
how 


two 


} 
can e 


summer, or say in October, is an en- 
tirely different question. 
though consumption of raw silk has 
gradually Feb 
ruary, in many respects the situation 
rather As an 
it might be metioned that the 
diction ventured in TeExtTiL—E Worvp’s 
annual that the advance in 
yen exchange would again 
about rather large and violent fluc- 
tuations in the price of 
seems to be in a fair way of being 


Even 


been declining since 


now 1s strong. aside 


pre 


review 
bring 


raw silk, 


borne out. Certainly the moves in 
the last four months have been a 
far different proposition from the 


placid, steady course of prices during 


(Continued on page 118) 
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A Sample Lot in a Jiffy 


Light or dark color, this Strickland | 
Dyeing Machine runs off every 
sample lot of hosiery in a_ jiffy. 
There’s never an offshade or a | 
“hangover” to play havoc with the 
batch. 


The Strickland Sample Lot Dyer 
drops time consumed in scouring to 
rock bottom. It’s made of heavy 
gauge Monel Metal—bound to speed OBLONG BASKET 

up color changes under any condi- || : 

tions. 
You can depend on the dyeing I 
Cn rrr m being accurate—no _ misleading a | 

Prk nui any variations—the dye liquor penetrat- 

— ing to the very core of the yarn. | | LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
No rips, no tears, no stains, no | 

rust marks. | For All Mill Operation 
The drop bottom, our exclusive fea- 

ture, insures quick drainage. 








Won't you write us for further data? A Style for Every Use 


Strickland Pattern Works 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
( 
STRICKLAND POCHKERESIE,N¥ 
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: . = A CO$O4 QC oe . 
J D Mach AY SS a ~ a * 
ensen Dyeing achine ||R aq. an | ae ee 


This is a sample 


Hosiery 
Dyeing 
Machine 


from 20 to 30 
lbs., motor 
driven. 


of 
-» BANDS, LABELS, =~ 
| BOX TOPS, 
We also make Belt driven machines TS RIDER TICKETS, 
from 20 to 400 Ibs. ti >| SEALS AND TRANSFERS 


Can give references oes 


from leading dryers. Ss) — 


\ 

¥ A WS US AY 
‘Rf is EG 
JENSEN MANUFACTURING CO. IAIN EN. Sah Gh, 


PALMYRA, N. J. ~ . N. J. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The 
Mills of Alabama, which are now en- 
gaged in constructing a four story of- 
fice building, are said to be preparing 
to add a fourth story to the cloth mill. 


*NEWNAN, Ga. Construction is pro- 
gressing on the plant of the Arnco 
Blanket Mills, which will consist of a 
one-story building of saw-tooth con- 
struction, 152x136 ft., a water house, 
40x 40 ft., and three warehouses, each 
50x 100 ft. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Atlanta, are the engineers in charge. 


Lincoln 


Cuar.otTe, N. C. Construction of a 
large addition to the plant of the Sav- 
ona Mfg. Co. has been started and will 
be completed within three months at a 
cost of $40,000. T. C. Thompson & 
Bros., of Charlotte, have the contract. 
The project includes the erection of a 
building three stories in height, with 
ground dimensions of 60 x 90 ft., and 
the construction of a third story on the 
present building. 


*CiiFFsipE, N. C. Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the enlargement of the 


Cliffside Mills, about 500 looms now 


being installed to manufacture terry 
towels. 

Marion, N. C. The Marion Mfg. 
Co. has placed an order with the 


American Casablancas Corp., Boston, 
to equip 13,000 spindles with long draft 


spinning attachments. 

*PHILADELPHIA, PA. The new plant 
of the Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co., 
at Parker and Umbria Sts., will consist 
of three buildings, comprising dye 
house, finishing building and steam 
power house, each one-story, 54x 257 


m Soa257 t., 
order noted, 
crete. 


and 45257 ft. m 
brick and reinforced con- 
Contract has been awarded. 


*WoonsocketT, R. I. Work on 
new building of the Woonsocket 
Mill has reached the fourth floor. 
Aberthaw Construction Co., 


the 
Falls 
The 
Bost mn, 


Mass., general contractor, has awarded 
the following sub-contracts, recently: 
Electric work, Coughlin Electric Co.., 


Worcester, Mass.; reinforcing _ steel, 
Bancroft & Martin, Portland, Me.; or- 
namental iron, J. H. Tower Iron 
Yorks, Providence; elevators, Bay 
State Elevator Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
and heating, Jennison & Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


*ANDERSON, S. C. The Ladlassie Mills 
are expected to begin full operation about 
July 15, according to present plans. The 
new building is of brick, one and one- 
half stories high, 107 x 275 ft., and will 
house 300 36-in. looms for the produc- 
tion ot the well-known Ladlassie cloth, 
which was manufactured in the Brogon 
Mills prior to their sale to the Apple- 
ton Mig. Co. Forty-eight new houses 
tor employes have been completed and 
1 large number are now occupied. 


*GREENVILLE, S. C. The opening of 
the new mill of the Judson Mills, will 
not take place until about Aug. 1, ac- 

rding to a recent announcement which 


states that the equipment is now vir- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


‘ing schedule at its mills at West 





tually installed, but due to the present 
condition of the cotton market, it will 
not be started up this month, as pre- 





viously believed. 

Fact and Gossip 
EuFauLa, Axa. It is reported that | 

the Marcella Cotton Mills have been 

acquired by E. R. Merrill, Andalusia, | 

Ala., and W. N. Rushton, Evergreen, | 

Ala. 


Roswe.i, Ga. Fire, believed to have 
resulted from a lightning bolt, destroyed | 
the five-story mill No. 1 of the Roswell 
Mills, Inc., late Saturday, June 12. 
A warehouse and the dye house attached 
to Mill No. 1 was also destroyed, but 
Mill No. 2 was saved. The loss esti- 
mated at $400,000 is fully covered by 
insurance. 


Everett, Mass. Mayer Mills, Inc. 
have been incorporated with capital of 
$50,000, to manufacture cotton, wool, jute 
and hair. Incorporators are Esther F. 
Weisman and Maurice Weisman of 
Brighton, Mass., and Wilson F. Mac 
Donald, of West Roxbury. 


Fatt River, Mass. The 
have been closed down for 
period. 


Chace Mills 
an indefinite 


East Jarrrey, N. H. White 
Inc. have adopted a capacity schedule at 
their local mill following a_ reduced 
working basis in effect since April. The 
company has started an overtime operat- 


Bros., 


Peter- 
borough, N. H. 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
Court at Providence 
sale of Mill No. 2 of the Elizabeth Mills 
Corp. to Thomas A. La Cross, president 
of Hill & La Cross Co., Providence, for 
$25,000. It is understood that Mr. La 
Cross plans to move machinery from his 
Providence mill to East Greenwich. 


The Superior 
has authorized the 


Corpus Curisti, TEX. 
that Blacklanders, Inc., organ 
ized by S. M. Nixon, Corpus Christi, 
and associates, has tentative plans under 
advisement for the construction of a new 
cotton mill to cost more than $250,000, 
with equipment. It is proposed to secure 
power from the Gulf Coast 


It is reported 
recently 


Power Co 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*East Doucrias, Mass. The 
ward Woolen Co. has let 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
cester, Mass., to remodel a stone, three 
story, 40 x 80 ft. storehouse and erect a 
brick, one story, 40 x 60 ft. receiving 
shed at a total cost of about $50,000. 
Cole & Kimball, Boston, Mass., are the 
engineers. 


Wor- 


*Uxpripce, Mass. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., 
on the construction of a steel, 9 x 50 ft 
trestle across the Mumford River to 
nect the new additions to the U 
Worsted Co., Inc. The same company 
will also erect a one-story, 48 x 80 ft. 


The E. D. 


has started work 


con 


xbridge 


storage building at the plant. The work 
is expected to be completed in August. 
Worcester, Mass. The M. J. Whit- 


tall Associates have awarded contracts 
for the construction of three new build- 


Hay- | 


contract to 


Ward 
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Oakite Service 


\ Knit goods, 
processed with 
Oakite, are easier 
to sell! 


Men, cleaning 
specialists, are 
located at 


Albany 
Allentown, Pa. 
*Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore 
*Boston 
Bridgeport 
*Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Camden 
Charlotte, 
*Chicago 
*Cincinnati 
*Cleveland 
*Columbus, O. 
*Dallas 
*Davenport 
*Dayton 
*Denver 
*Des Moines 
*Detroit 
Erie | 
Flint, Mich. 
*Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
*Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
*Kansas City 
*Los Angeles 
Louisville, Ky. 


N. C. 


HEN knit-goods are proc- 
essed the Oakite way, they 
have that attractive soft “feel” and 
appearance which buyers appre- 
ciate and gladly pay for. Finish 
is free from all harshness or stiff- 


‘Milwaukee ness because every trace of oil, 
inneapolis > 
"om grease, dirt and other foreign mat- 


Newburgh, N.Y. 
New Haven 
*New York 
*Oakland, Cal. 
Philadelphia 
*Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
*Portland, Ore. 
Providence 


ter has been thoroughly removed. 
Bleaching is complete. Dyeing is 
not spotty and streaky. 


Reading 
*Rochester 
Rockford 

Rock Island 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 
*St. Louis 
Springfield, Il. 
Syracuse 
*Toledo 
*Toronto 
*Tulsa, Okla. 
Utica 
*Vancouver, B.C, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Worcester 
*Stocks of Oakite 

materials are 


The goods are better in every way. 
Result—they are much easier 
to sell. 


It will pay you to get the full facts 
about Oakite and its remarkable deter- 

gent properties. Just drop us a card, 
—_ and an Oakite service man will call at 


\ f your convenience. No obligation. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OF 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE IS a enue BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 


42 THAMES ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Schulze Dyeing Company 


Reading, Penna. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Extracting, Printing 
and Finishing of Hosiery 


What is that quality in hosiery which outweighs all others in 
the mind of a woman? It is attractiveness. She wants 
“good looking hosiery.” And, after all, the appearance of 
hosiery lies entirely in the hands of the dyer. 

With a staff of talented dyers we are in a position to assist 
manufacturers in producing good looking hostery. 


We Specialize in Color Work 


— SSIES SSS 


D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office And Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


FINE COTTON 
WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 
DRESS and a and 
KNIT GOODS f , WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY Pac SKEIN 
ye YARNS 
= 


LIGHT FAST 3 os ea” oa | 

and WASH FAST | UiRe ee ee =. aay + 

INDANTHRENE = Fy ee ae at asf 

COLORS—also og! Ba a rd 

FAST COLORS ~ _ ice Se Pn SILK 

on WORSTED ae Pipe ft al - , COTTON 
YARNS for ae UtCRla esse: and 
BATHING : rr : , | WOOLEN 

SUITS ey . HOSIERY 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 
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Mill News—Continued 


ings for the Edgeworth Mill division at 
a cost of more than $200,000. The larg- 
est, a brick and reinforced concrete four 
story, 82 x 122 ft. storage building to 
cost about $150,000 will be erected by the 
KE. J. Cross Co., while two smaller build- 
ings will be built by Ernest Whitehead. 
These are a brick, mill construction, two 
story, 30 x 104 ft. building for the water 
purifying system to cost about $50,000, 
and a brick, one story blacksmith shop 
to cost about $15,000. The J. D. Leland 
Co., Boston, is the architect. 


*Bristot, R. I. The brick walls are 
being erected for the addition to the 
Cranston Worsted Mills. Patrick J. 
Flynn, general contractor, has awarded 
the contract for roofing and sheet metal 
work to the J. T. Maguire Co., Paw- 
tucket; and the painting to J. J. Scully 
of Providence. 





Fact and Gossip 

Worcester, Mass. The Worcester 
Woolen Mill Co. has sold the buildings 
and 10,524 feet of land at 8 Edlin St., 
to H. B. Burrill. 


Witton, N. H. The Hillsborough 
Mills have adopted an overtime schedule, 
to be continued for an indefinite period. 


BrooK_tyn, N. Y. The Montauk Rug 
Mills, Inc., 156 Broadway, have ar- 
ranged for an increase in capital from a 
nominal amount of $5,000 to $20,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. J. & J. Dobson, 
Inc. have sold a plot of ground on which 
is a one-story building, being located 
next to the large building formerly oper- 
ated at the Bradford Mills, Stenton & 
Godfrey Aves. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Machinery and 
equipment of the plant of H. P. Rine- 
hart’s Sons, Inc., 439 Collom St., Ger- 
mantown, spinners of wool and merino 
yarns, has been sold. Part of this ma- 
chinery is now being operated by the 
Frankford Worsted Mills, Church St. & 
Adams Ave., Frankford, manufacturers 
of men’s wear and dress goods. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Receivers in 
equity of Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co., 
69th & Haverford Ave., spinners of 
woolen and merino yarns, have asked 
for permission from U. S._ District 
Court to sell assets of this company at 
public auction. Receivers are John J. 
McCloskey, J. Stuart Barr and R. Bruce 
Wallace, who assert it has been impossi- 
ble for them to sell the plant as a going 
concern at the present time. They have 
been operating the mill since June 13, 
1923, continuing until Feb., 1926, when 
they advised the court they deemed fur- 
ther operations inadvisable. 


Norristown, PA. Public sale of real 
estate, plant and machinery of Henry F. 
Scatchard Mfg. Co., formerly manufac- 
urers of cotton, woolen and merino 
loths (woolens for men’s wear and 
lress goods), yarns and shoddies, will 
be held June 24, at 2 p. m.,, daylight 
aving time, together with a tract of 
five acres. The plant has been in active 
operation until Feb. 1, 1926. Henry I. 
Fox, 319 Swede St., Norristown, Pa., 
is liquidating trustee. 


BuRRILLVILLE, R. I. The two mills of 
the Coronet Worsted Mills, with water 
rights, dwellings and other property 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


forming the community of Mapleville, 
will be offered at a public sale on July 8. 


*CENTER Pornt, TEX. Construction of 
the proposed wool and mohair mill near 
Center Point has been indefinitely post- 
poned due to the illness of S. E. Bomar, 
of Kerrville, Tex., the promoter. 


| KNIT | 


New Construction and Additions 

CARROLLTON, GA. The Fuller Hosiery 
Mills are planning for the early re- 
building of the portion of their plant de- 
stroyed by fire, June 1, with loss 
reported in excess of $16,000. 


*NeEw Haven, INp. 
Silk Hosiery Co. 


The New Haven 
expects to have its 


new two-story, 104x48 ft. addition 

completed about Aug. 1. Eight new 

knitting machines will be installed 
Puitmont, N. Y. The High Rock 


Knitting Co. is constructing additional 
tenements for employes in conjunction 


with its extensive welfare system 


*Mr. Arry, N. C. 
ham, of Philadelphia, 
W. E. Lindsay, John Banner, J. W. 
Lovill, A. G. Webb, and Les Hatcher, 
of Mt. Airy, have purchased the Ban- 
ner & Lovill Building on Willow St., 
in Mt. Airy, and will install machin- 
ery for the manufacture of boys’ knit 
underwear within the next few weeks 


Nescopeck, Pa. The Nesco Knit- 
ting Mills have closed negotiations for 
the purchase of prop- 
erty of the Berwick-Nescopeck Trac- 
tion Co., and will remodel and 
for an addition to their mill. 
service for operation will be secured 
from the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., operating in this section. 


Jas. H. Crossing- 
associated with 


local car barn 


equip 
Power 


*WomELsporF, Pa. Work has started 
on the foundations for the branch plant 
here of the Nolde & Horst Co., Reading 
hosiery manufacturers. The plant is to 
be ready by August. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The new {full- 
fashioned unit of the Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, which now has 28 Ludwick type, 
German-made, 42-gauge machines, will 
be enlarged, according to T. Walter 
Fred, president and general manager, 
who states that additional machines oi 
45-gauge will be purchased to complete 
the equipment of 100  full-fashioned 
machines. The full-fashioned depart- 
ment is housed in a recently completed 
building, two stories high, 95 x 230 it., 
erected under the direction of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, Boston. 


*Bassett, Va. The Bassett Knitting 
Mills, Inc., a new company, is building 
a two-story, 80x 160 ft. plant here, and 
expects to have it ready to begin pro 
duction of men’s underwear in about 
60 days. Machinery will soon be pur- 
chased. Electric power will be bought. 
R. L. Stone is president and F. R. 
Hundley, treasurer. 


*WyTHEVILLE, VA. The Inspiration 
Hosiery Mills, of which A. V. Victor- 
ius, of New York, is president, have 
let contract to Morris O. Miller, for 
erection of a hosiery mill at Wytheville. 


Woopstock, OnT., Can. Construction 
work on the new $35,000 addition to 
the Harvey Knitting Co.’s plant on Wil- 
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Establish ’Mid The 
Cotton Fields— 


There is not another section of the South 
better situated for “straight-from-the-shoul- 
der” production than Mississippi. Here cot- 
ton is at the door—in plenty. It means no 
high transportation costs to pay for raw 
material. 


—and Mississippi has the other essentials. 
Dependable sources of power—from water, 
natural gas, oil and coal. Labor of fine cali- 
bre—more than 99‘~ native-born of Ameri- 
can parentage. Excellent transportation 
facilities—both rail and water. 


Fourteen cotton textile mills are operating in 
Mississippi—their lower costs of manufacture 
enabling them to profit while mills in sections 
not so favorably situated are losing money or 
just “breaking even.” 


A mild fertile climate making for cheap liv- 
ing. The citizenry of Mississippi are ready 
to contribute their support to deserving enter- 
prises. 


We shall gladly forward complete informa- 
tion. 


MISSISSIPPI POWER AND LIGHT CO. 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Mid-South Facts | 


Averaging 3,000,000 
bales of cotton yearly. 
Interconnected hydro- 
electric and steam-elec- 
tric power stations. 
Power generated from 
water, natural gas, oil 
and coal. 

Water access to world 
markets. 

Over 14,000 miles rail- 
roads. 

Labor—loyal English- 
speaking type — more 
than 99% native-born 
of American parentage. 



















Arkansas =~ Louisiana © Mississippi 


MISSISSIPPI 
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The Directory of 


Branded Textile 


Merchandise 


Just Off the Press 





ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 





This Directory should be on the desk of 
every Textile Manufacturer interested in trade- 
marked goods, Selling Agent, Jobber and 
Buyer. 


















It's a great help in locating any textile product 
of which only the trade name may be known 
to you. There are over 27,000 brands and 
trade-marks alphabetically arranged. In con- 
nection with each trade-mark there is also given 
the name and address of manufacturer or dis- 
tributor, kind of merchandise, whether regis- 
tered and to what class of trade sold. 


DRY HOSIERY 


The Economical Way 





This new drying table has features of economy 
in labor, fuel and floor space which have brought 


) A new feature of this new edition is a list of 
immediate popularity to it. 


Patent and Trade-mark Attorneys. 











It eliminates useless movements on the part of 
your employees and enables them to turn out 
better work. While watching the front of the 
forms they can also view the back of them in the 
rear vision mirror which runs the length of the 
table. 


It is invaluable to buyers in the Jobbing, Cloth- 
ing, Cutting-up, Converting and Export Trades. 
Only directory of its kind published. 823 pages. 
Cloth binding. 


Our patented adjustoe forms allow five hosiery 
sizes to be dried with one form—merely remove 
the toe for any size. Patented steam control valve 
enables you to use both low and high pressure 
steam—which is very important if you wish to 
board different grades of merchandise on the 
same form. 


POSTPAID $5.00 PER COPY 


Compiled by the 
Publishers of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


334 Fourth Ave. 













Leading mills are equipping with this valu- 
able improvement. Let us explain what it 
can do for you. Write for full information. 





BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


Main Office and Show Room 


‘ Gentlemen — Please send me a copy of the new edition of the 
123-5 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. Directory of Branded Textile Merchandise by return mail. Enclosed 
is $5. 


Sees 6 60 a OOS 6. ew OOD OO aE OSS 64 OREO ERS OOS a OS ES 


Aju djustoe g 
METAL DRY! 
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Mill News—Continued 


son St., is proceeding rapidly. It is 
expected that the new structure will 
be completed early in July. The addi- 
tion will be used tor the manufacture 
of women’s silk goods. 

Woopstock, Ont., Can. Exilias Ed- 
gar Paquette, president of E. E. Pa- 


quette & Sons, hosiery manufacturers, 
28 Delatre St., this city, reports that 
business is steadily improving. A deci- 
sion has been made to install a dyeing 
plant in the near future. 





Fact and Gossip 

Bripceport, Ata. It is predicted on 
the authority of business men who are 
interested in the proposed enterprise that 
a hosiery mill will be located in Bridge- 
port within a short time. 


New Haven, Conn. The Kennedy 
Knitwear Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000 to manufacture knit- 


wear and textiles. The incorporators 
are R. J. Kennedy, Charles W. Hasten- 
berg, M. E. Hunt and M. F. Kennedy. 


Witminctox, Der. Franklin Brock- 
son, trustee in bankruptcy for the Wil- 
mington Knit Glove Co., has arranged 
for the sale of the machinery and other 
property of the company. 


Riversipe, N. J. Henry Taubel & Son, 
hosiery manufacturers, have been incor- 
porated under the name Henry Taubel 
& Son, Inc., with capital of 2,500 shares 
of stock. The principal incorporators 
are Henry and Charles H. Taubel. 


GLENDALE, L. I., N. Y. Fire last week 
damaged a portion of the plant of the 
Wilson Knitting Mills, 3051 Myrtle Ave., 
including machinery and stock. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plant of Larg- 
man, Gray Co., Torresdale Ave. and M 
St., manufacturers of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, has been acquired by the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., whose main plant and 
offices are located at 389 Fifth Ave., New 
York. According to an official of the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., this transac- 
tion was made out of current funds and 
without bank loans, no new financing 
being necessary. While the purchase 
price was not disclosed it is reported 
the amount involved was approximately 
$1,500,000. Acquisition of this large 
mill increases the Gotham production by 
more than 250,000 dozen annually. 
The Largman, Gray Co’s mill is 
one of the most modern and largest in 
Philadelphia, located in the Frankford 
district. According to late reports this 
mill operated 121 full-fashioned machines, 
50 loopers and 50 seamers. In addition 
they had other full-fashioned machines on 
order which were expected to be in opera- 
tion in the near future. Main plant of 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., in New York, 
has more than 300 full-fashioned 
chines, while the present 
mills at Second and Norris Sts., and 
Fifth, Annsbury and Courtland Sts., 
have approximately 100 machines. Bids 
were received May 20, 1926, for 
the erection of a new mill building for 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., to be 
-onstructed at Fifth and Courtland Sts., 
to be 55x 200 ft., for which Harris & 
Richards were the architects. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Announcement 
has been made the name of Spring Maid 
Hosiery Mills, Adams Ave. & Leiper 
St., Frankford, manufacturers of ladies’ 


ma- 
Philadelphia 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


spring needle hosiery, has been changed 
to Springtex Hosiery Mills and _ this 
concern in the future will operate under 
the latter name. This mill started busi- 
ness last September and now operates 
approximately 60 machines. 


ANNVILLE, PA. Andrew R. Kreider, 
of Annville, has filed at the court house 
at Lebanon, Pa., the trade name Best 
Value Knitting Mills, under which he 
operates. 


Hutr, Ont., Canapa. It is reported 
that the Lavoie Knitters, Ltd. of Pe- 
terboro, Ont., recently reorganized, are 
planning removal of their plant to Hull 


Lonpon, Ont., CANADA. Hudson 
Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., have 
been granted an Ontario charter to 
manufacture all kinds of knitted wear 
The incorporators are C. C. Smith, 
G. W. Nevett, K. M. Lindsay and J. A 
Morrison, all of London. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

Norwatk, Conn. The Pearl Silk 
Co. will build a small one-story brick 
addition to its plant here, for which a 
permit has been issued. Work will be 
done by the day. 

*WILKES 
Barre 


SARRE, PA. 


Co., 


The Wilkes 


Weaving 


months ago, is now manufacturing 
broad silks with an equipment of 8&0 
looms. It is planned to increase this 


number to 250 eventually. 


Va. The Dan City Silk 
Co. has awarded contract for construc- 
tion of an extension to its plant in which 
about 80 additional employes will be 
needed. 


DANVILLE, 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

*Lanett, ALA. Work is now under 
way on construction of the new water- 
proofing building for the Lanett Bleach- 
ery & Dye Works. It will be of brick 
and concrete, 100 x 60 ft. Most of the 
new equipment has been purchased. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C 
engineers. 


, are the 


Akron, O. The City Dye Works, 
formerly located at 760 Washington St., 
are now carrying on operations at 905 
Main St. They do job dyeing of sheet- 
ing, drill, duck, etc., having a capacity 
for turning out 10,000 yds. of goods per 
day. The works have one boiler and 
generate 100 h.p. steam power. E. C. 
3ecker is owner and manager. 

*YorK, Pa. The York Bleachery & 
Dye Works, Inc., recently formed to 
operate a local plant, will be represent- 
ed by Mary K. Ulmer, R. F. D. No. 7, 
York, who has also been elected treas- 
urer of the company. 

PHILIPSDALE, R. I. The Sayles Fin- 


ishing Plants, Inc., have filed plans for 
the erection of a one-story addition to 


their water-treating plant, 17 x 32 ft., at | 


Bourne Ave. and Roger Williams 


The 


St. 


ProvipeNnce, R._ I. 


ed operations at 14 Murray St., has 
filed plans for the construction of a 
one-story addition, to be used as a 
bleachery. Work will begin at once. 


organized several | 


Leomar | 
Processing Corp., which recently start- | 
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Crawford Stop Motion 
E. O. B. Type 


For light silk and rayon knitting, 
it’s a boon to climbing production. 
The instant the yarn breaks at the 
carrier, this E. O. B. Type Craw- 
ford brings the machine to a stop. 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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THE NEW “HURRICANE” 
Automatic Hosiery Dryer 


Write 


Hosiery Finishing Department. 


for descriptive folder of this latest for the 


Offers exclusive advantages; saves 
labor; reduces cost; increases efficiency. 


deve lopment 


Complete facts on request. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Stokley St. above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 


N Engl A $ 
Canadian Agents: 7 append Agueey 


Ross Whitehead & Co., 7 Hurricane ia naninn 
Ltd. ef 53 State St., Boston, 


Montreal Mass. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 


Quillers, Quill from Cop, 


Skein or Bobbin. Ring 


Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 


Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


eset 


| Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas, 





Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 






Two and three color striper for Rib 
Stitch Bathing Suits 
| 


Automatic Ribbed Shirt 
and Drawer Machines 
Machines for Rib and 

Shaker Sweaters 
Pineapple Stitch Knitting 
Machines 
Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and Jersey 
Sweater Machines 
Automatic Racking 
Machines 
Toque Machines 
Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


| STAFFORD & HOLT new Yori, U.S.A. 
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AN IDEAL WINDER FOR RAYON | 
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Res ia 
Steel Pipe Frame Construction and Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 


Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 


The Sipp Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnson Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


7 
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Knitting Machinery 
of 
Every Description 


NEEDLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
= Milanese Machines 
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= Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 
= KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


Also Importers of 





Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Necktie Machines Crochet 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. = 


Show Rooms, Stock 
and Repair Shops: 
556 Gregory Ave. 

Weehawken, N. J. 


iti) 


renin 


New York Office: 
1328 Broadway 
Marbridge Bldg. 
New York City 


ni 
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Fall Full Fashioned 
Prices Are Stabilized 


\verage Reduction of 
Will Probably be 
Novelties in 
Spring has 


About 50c 
General— 
Infants’ Socks 
but it has come 
much service in 
stimulating the primary hosiery mar- 


come, 
too late to be of 


ket, according to New York selling 
agents. [he movement of seamless 


merchandise as a class is somewhat 


freer as the result of the warm wea 
ther, but generally speaking the 
market continues quiet, which of 
course, is natural under the circum- 
stances. 

After much discussion, a good 


percentage of it being of the slightly 


foolish type, the situation on full 
fashioned silk got ds for women for 
fall delivery appears to have been 
definitely — settled. The  announce- 
ment last week by the mill which is 
generally conceded the position of 
market leader that its fall prices 


would be reduced an average of 50c 
is expected to be followed by all rep- 
manufacturers selling to 
trade. Important 
already fallen in line. 
Chis brings to a close, for the time 


resentative 
the jobbing 


ducers 


pro- 
have 


being, at any rate, a period of un- 
certainty regarding the immediate 
future of full fashioned goods. The 
reduction meets the expectation of 
practically every one of experience 
in the trade; it is logical and sen- 
sible, and it should quiet, for a few 
months anyway, all the clamor about 


an early and radical overproduction in 
this type of merchandise. 
New Infants’ Socks 

Infants’ sock lines for next sea 
son gradually completed, 
being true of seven-eighths 

In the sock field is evident 
important manufacturers will 
make showing of complete 
lines after the end of the 
month, which means that they will 
probably wait until after July 4. 

Not much seriousness is attached to 
the reported efforts of a man- 
business in 


are being 
the same 
goods. 
that 
not 

new 


any 
until 


few 
ufacturers to get in early 
infants’ socks for next year. It is 
declared by those who should know 
that these efforts have not been par- 
ticularly fruitful. 
Hints are heard in the market of 
designs in fancy 
ops which will be shown tor the 
first time next month, and these, in 
combination with the buyer's natural 
disinclination to operate at this time, 


some radically new 


will undoubtedly hold  pre-opening 
business, usually of sizable propor- 
tions, to relatively low figures this 
year. 

*HILADELPHIA, Pa. Children’s ribbed 


siery manufactured by the Atlas Hos- 
v Mills, Inc., Mascher & Turner Sts., 
being sold by I. Cozzens Co., 361 
adwav. New York 





ae 
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Those who claim to be in the know 
say that notwithstanding 
published assurances, 


recently 
prominent 
yarn will an- 
nounce a reduction in their list prices 
in the nearby future. 

x * * 


Man 
ufacturers oi rayon 


material 
during 
growing 


Sentiment for a 
ment in 


improve 
the fall is 
gradually stronger. The 
summer is admittedly something of 
a problem, so far as general seamless 
lines are concerned. It is 
edged that jobbers’ stocks, as a class, 
have probably never before been so 
low, but it is considered likely that on 
staple goods they will continue to op 
erate with exaggerated caution until 
the ravon and raw cotton uncertainties 
are fairly well cleaned up. 
“<2 % 


business 


acknowl 


New prices made on fall deliveries 
by the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
which were published in another sec 


tion of TeExtTiL—E Wortp last week, 
are as follows: (figures in paren- 
theses are old prices) No. 477, 39 


gauge 11 strand, $12 ($12.50); No. 
501, 42 gauge, 5 strand, $10.75 
($11.25 No. 483, 42 gauge, 5 
strand all silk, $12.50 ($13.25); No. 
516, 42 gauge, 9 strand, $10.50 
($11.00); No. 521, 42 gauge, 7 
strand $9.90 ($10.25); No. 561, 42 
gauge, 7 strand, all silk $12.50 (new 
number ). 
* * * 
It is reported that a new multi-de 


machine has 
Philadelphia 
The first of its product 


circular 
fected by a 

manufacturer. 
will be seen in the new 
fants’ socks for next year to be shown 
by a number of manufacturers shortly 
after July 1. 


sign been pet 


machiner\ 


lines of in- 


ke fe 
The weekly report on sales of Ip 


swich hosiery, issued by Lawrence & 
Co. under date of June 15, 
as follows: “It is now pretty 
demonstrated by the Ipswich 


report that white has been bought in 


comments 
well 


color 


much less relative volume than last 
year and the last week’s figures 
simply confirm this assumption. 


Whatever may be the experience of 
individual stores, it is a fact that the 
country wide distribution of Ipswich 
has the usual 
The reason? 


seasonal 


Ask the 


not shown 
white demand. 
weather.” 


Hopoken, N. J. The United States 
Testing Co., New York, has purchased 
the factory and warehouse building and 
adjoining land at 1415 Park Avenue, 
secured under lease last January, for 
a main plant and now occupied. The 
site totals 201 x 257 ft., with existing 
buildings aggregating 150,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, and will be 
manent quarters. 


used as per- 


Underwear Listless 
Awaiting Openings 


Duplicate . Business Naturally 
Draggy—Speculation on Char- 
acter of New Lines 
Rather complete dullness blankets 
the staple underwear business, so far 
New York market is concerned. 
Duplicate spring mer- 
chandise from the New York territory 
has been held to rockbottom figures by 
but fair 
particularly on nainsooks, 
are reported from other sections of 
the country, notably the South. 
Scattered duplicates, of course, are 
to be expected through the remainder 


as the 


business on 


the unseasonable 
duplicates, 


weather, 


of the month, but, broadly speaking, 
the current spring season may be con 
sidered about seek so far as first 
hands are concerned. It is particu 
larly unfortunate this year that the 
weather should have been so uni 
formly unfavorable right into June, 
but nothing is to be gained by be- 
moaning that fact now. 

If there are any tangible develop 


ments on prices for spring, 1927, they 

have not appeared on the surface 

Nainsook lines here and there have 

been open for some time, but it is 

market understanding that salesmen 

handling these goods have not mucl 
| 


to show for their preliminary work 
Pre-Opening Talk 
usual talk about efforts 
business on knitted light 
weights for the ] 
about the market. It is 
cult as ever to 


The 


to get early 


made 


new season is heard 
dith 
and not 
usual is 
paid to it this year because it is diffi 
cult to 


volume 


just as 
trace down, 
being 


as much attention as 


imagine anyone getting real 


from the jobbing trade for 

at this time. 
There is no longer any 

that the suit for 


be played up rather 


next spring 
question 
all-rayon men will 
strongly in 
Pee that 
garments 
notwith 
mills are 


new 
safe 
in flat knitted 
a prominent 
standing the fact that 
satisfied with the showing 


1927 lines. It is also a 
rayon stripes 
will have place, 
some 
not entirely 
have made on this class of 


they met 


chandise during the season now clos 
ing. « 

The success achieved by several well 
known mills with athletic 
shirts and drawers, 
though it 


degree, 


lines of knit 
jean 
still large 


will certainly encourage mucl 


potential 
may be to a 


more competition. 1 
that the 
number of mills will 
of this kind for the 


here is no ques 


tion new spring lines of a 


include numbers 


first time. 


Notes 


Underwear 





It will be 


much 


note how 
attention will be paid by mills 
in their new spring lines to the coun 


interesting to 


sel of the style-merchandising depart- 
the Associated Under- 
Manniacturers of America. This 
department has persistently 
employment of color in 
other in all 


ment of Knit 
wear 
urged the 
some way or 
types of merchandise 
where its use is at all practicable, and 
the injection of greater 
into knit underwear 


style appeal 
as a class 
x * * 
This sort of advice still sounds like 
bosh to many in the business, it 


is un- 
necessary to say. A man of the writ- 
er’s acquaintance thinks it is funda- 


mentally and 


this man happens to be one of those 


good sense, however, 


who a number ot ago went 


years 
around 
turers 


asking underwear 
and selling 
mills did not turn out 


manutac- 


agents why more 


a really well cut 


ithletic knitted suit, and why mills did 
not capitalize on the renewed 
lor at 


which received its real 


yorue 
hletic shirts and woven drawers 
impetus during 


the wat 


No change at all appears on the 


surface in the heavy-weight division 
of the business. Irregularity in the 
position of individual mills in the 
matter of business on their books 


makes 


impossible 


outlook 
lt jobbers in certain 


generalizations on the 
SeCC- 


tions of the country have done as 


much short selling as is hinted at in 
the primary market, this factor will 
be an important influence. 

the situation in wool and wool- 


mixed goods closely parallels that in 
cotton ribs \s a broad statement it 
probably true that mills in_ this 


branch of the industry are not as well 


fixed with business as are. cotton 


ibbed 


Alls 


mills 


Still Quiet in 
Knitted Outerwear 


Business Irregular and Without 
Special Feature Knitted Coat 


Possibilities 


Current business in knitted outer- 
wear in the primary market shows no 
new development. Novelty sweaters 


ire moving spasmodically, as has been 
spring. A 
orders, all of them for small 
continues to come in to New 
York selling offices on staple sweaters, 
demand for 
not keen, as 


the case all scattering of 
duplicate 


amounts, 


haker 
suits is naturally 
the 


chiefly Spot 
bathing 


a result of weather. 


Openings of new lines of bathing 
suits for next year will occupy the 
center of the stage early next month, 


ble all of the usual 
attempting to forecast just 
will be the matter of 
leading mills in 


and there is noticea 
interest in 
what done in 
prices by the staple 
division. 

It is the 


worthy of comment that 
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Celanese brand yarn 


occupies a place all its own : 


ew 
fro 
vos 

by 
UNLIKE rayon, Celanese brand yarn possesses 
loo 
all of the rich, enduring beauty that is character- - 
istic of the finest silk. Unlike silk, it is economical - 
. . + . nal 
and not subject to fluctuations in price. bili 
nil 

Unlike both rayon and silk, it is perspiration- 

proof, it affords free passage to the sun’s beneficent 7 
the 
ultra-violet rays, and it makes possible a white ma 
in 
fabric that will never turn yellowish. Fl 
° ‘ B. 
No other textile fiber offers so many advan- wh 
He 
tages; none is so versatile in its adaptations. That Oe 
ie 
is why the fabrics and garments made from it = 
. pla 
always sell rapidly. ro: 
Ing 
Our textile and dyeing experts are always at = 
your service, ready to help you to use Celanese tur 
brand yarn to your profit. Write us for a 
particulars. Fle 
Fle 
Lo 
ha: 
tin 
apy 

or 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, tr 

BRAND YARNS 

Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL ; 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid _ 

15 East 26TH STREET, New YORK Fi 

WORKS AT AMCILLE (NEAR CUMBLRLAND) MARYLAND 

CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to designate its brand n 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
\J 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


current season is winding up rather 
satisfactorily for many good mills, 
everything considered, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the weather has given 
practically no support to the market. 

[he outlook for a new season is never 
particularly clear in this branch of 
he business, and it is especially diff- 
cult now to make any definite state- 
ments regarding the probable trend 
of the market, other than to say that 
initial operations by jobbers can hard- 
y be expected to be heavy. 

Irom the style end selling agents 
are still trying to see the first indica- 
tions of an influence on their business 
from the reported broadening of the 
vogue for the wearing of two sweaters 
by fashionable women. As yet this 
new style factor has had no bearing 
at all on the class of goods which 
look to the jobbing trade for their dis- 
tribution. 

excellent business has been done in 
better class retail stores this spring on 
knitted coats for women. 


This is a 
natural development with big possi- 
bilities which will bear watching by 
mills in position to capitalize on it. 


Worsted Mills Merge 


(Continued from page 39) 


the corporation, stated that the active 
management of the business will be 
in the hands of its president and 
Stuart F. Louchheim and David T. 
Fleisher, long associated with S. B. & 
B. W. Fleisher, Inc., John J. Hosey, 
who has been the president of the 
Hosey Worsted Co., Inc., and Fritz 
Quittner, who has been president of 
the Roosevelt mills. 

S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., are 
located in a large modernly equipped 
plant at 25th & Reed Sts., where rail- 
road sidings are available. The build- 
ing occupies almost a full city block 
and has unobstructed daylight on all 
four sides, making an ideal manufac- 
turing unit. B. W. Fleisher was for- 
merly president, filling this office un- 
til his decease a short time ago; S. S. 
Fleisher was vice-president, Edwin A. 
Fleisher, treasurer and Stuart F. 
Louchheim secretary. The concern 
has been specializing in worsted knit- 
ting yarns to a large degree, having 
approximately 40 worsted cards, 34 
combs, 15,500 worsted spindles, to- 
gether with a fully equipped dyeing 
unit. They have a complete selling 
organization covering the entire coun 
as well as foreign markets. 

National Distribution 
‘hey have maintained sales offices 
205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 362 
Fifth Ave., New York, 52 Chauncey 
St. Boston, and 605 Market St., San 
Francisco. The Fleisher brand of 
1 knitting and hook rug yarns are 
onally known and have had a large 
sale in many foreign countries. 

he second unit included in this 

bination, the Roosevelt Worsted 
Mills, are located at 2016 Naudain 

where they have been doing a 
sted knitting and weaving yarn 
iness for many years. 


Several 
yerrs ago they built an addition to 
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their original plant. Fritz Quittner 
was president of this concern also act 
ing as general manager and _ buyer. 
Wm. Deacon was treasurer and sup 
erintendent and Wm. H. Bartleman, 
secretary. They were equipped at this 
plant to spin single and ply yarns up 
to 2-50s Bradford, having 6 combs, 
5 cards, and about 9,000 spindles. They 
sold their yarns direct throtigh their 
own salesman. 

The third plant to be consolidated 
into the new corporation, the Hosey 
Worsted Co., Ine., is located at 
Bridgeport, Pa., of which John J. 
Hosey was president and 
manager, John J. Chambers, treasurer, 
Edward <A. Hosey, secretary, and 
Thomas Firth, superintendent. This 
mill is equipped to spin worsted yarns 
for weaving and knitting, Bradford 
system, up to 2-30s. 


general 


The equipment 
consists of more than 10,000 spindles. 
Besides machinery of these three 
mills it is reported additional weav 
ing yarn spinning machinery has been 
acquired by the new Fleisher corpora 
tion which, as is true of the above 
mills, will be moved to the Fleisher 
mill at 25th & Reed Sts., permitting 
them to spin in quantity both knitting 
and weaving yarns, and as the state 
ment says, making the merged con 
cern one of the largest spinners of 
worsted knitting yarns in this country 
History of Fleisher Company 
The firm of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., was started more than sixty years 
ago, originally as a plant for manu 
facturing braids to bind the hems of 
women’s long _ skirts. Simon B. 
Fleisher, founder of the business, was 
born jin Meadville, Pa., in 1840. Al 
though most of the braid used in this 
country at the time the Fleisher con 
cern started, was imported, Simon 
Fleisher induced his brother, Mover, 
to start a plant to make this braid in 
this country. From the start there 
was an active demand for their prod 
ucts and within a few years they de 
cided to put in machinery for spinning 
the varn from which the braid was 
made. The original company was lo 
cated on one floor at 24th & Callow 
hill Sts., but in 1878 a mill was erect 
ed about a block away to house the 
additional machinery which their busi 
ness now required. During these early 
years of this company Moyer Fleisher 
retired and another brother, B. W. 
Fleisher, later president, took his 
place. The manufacture of braids was 
discontinued about 18 years ago; since 
that time they have specialized in 
spinning of worsted knitting yarns 
both for hand and machine knitting 


Movement of Cotton 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The cotton 
movement from Aug. 1 to June 11, as 
reported by the Department of Agri 
culture, was as follows: 





1926 19 

Bales Bal 
Port receipts 9, 270,395 9, 008 
Port stock 793, 818 419, 676 
Interior receipts 11, 400, 933 10,068. 4 
Interior stocks 1, 186, 786 OR 
Into ight 15, 899.012 14.4 
Northern spinners’ takings 1, 828,934 1, 861 
Southern spinners’ takings 4,521, 785 
World's visible supply of 


American cotton 3, 205, 263 
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Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the 


requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or 
rental basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an 
improved and different principle in Low Pressure Steam 
operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 


troughs are constructed from smooth, highly-polished 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 
which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 
simply wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi- 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminatea. 


aluminum. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 
pleased to furnish further 


Upon request, we will be 


particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madiso- Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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The 


PEERLESS HOSIERY 
DYEING COMPANY 


Pleasantville, N. J. 


Five miles from Atlantic City 
Formerly located in Philadelphia 


Dyers | Siti SILK | 

Bleachers > WOOL and HOSIERY 
oe | WOOL MIXTURES | 

Finishers | MERCERIZED | 


TWO COLOR SPECIALISTS 


Pioneer Redyers of Hosiery 
No connection with any other firm 


HARRY E. BREWIN, PRES. CAPACITY 5,000 LBS. DAILY 





| “DUBIED” KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 





Sol> A ents for tte U. S. A. an! Canada 


DUBIED MACHINERY CO., 139 Franalin Street 
E. O. Spindler New York 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


*““ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


—_——— 





FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 


New York 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Commission ferchants — | 
| 
| 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 









L.F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 







Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 












W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants | 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents | 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK | 


Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 





New Jersey 
Textile 


| mai = «WWire 
| Este Stitcher 





Thibets Uniform Cloths 
Highest Grade 
Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching 
Rider tickets 
to Hosiery or Trade Mark Registered 
other Gar- 
ments. 
ae can | ESTABLISHED 1857 
- sw” nd in || | Broadcloths Velours 
Catalogue 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 


re inth, 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co., }55;Si!s Street 
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Women’s Wear Mills 
Turn to Men’s Wear 


seek New Field for Distribution 
—Garment Industry Labor 
Unsettled 
Makers of women’s 
ire more and more turning their at- 
tention to the men’s wear field, lack 
ng sufficient business from their reg 
ular customers to keep them going. 
[his has been an oft repeated story 
in the history of the market but in 
the past it has referred chiefly to the 
smaller the the 
market which threw their production 
into any field which gave promise of 
ibsorbing it. Now this action is re 
ported to apply to some of the largest 
corporations which have been special 


wear fabrics 


mills on fringe of 


ists exclusively on women’s wear for 
many years. It seems a fair assump 
tion that once committed to this di1- 
version of part of their product, they 
will hold that policy and retain what- 
ever position they are able to make 
for themselves in the men’s wear field 
This will in the sup 
ply on women's garment 
makers may count and a possible scar 


mean variation 


which 


city in certain particular classes ot 


goods when business regains some 


thing of its 
merchants even warn buyers of scar 


former spirit. A few 


city this fall as a result of extreme 
hand-to-mouth operations. 

The garment trade is still worried 
as to the labor outlook. The govern 
or’s conciliation committee which did 
what appears to be a most thorough 
job in New York in investigating 
and analysing in an unbiased fashion, 


has handed up its report and labor 
leaders are pronounced in their ex 
pression of dissatisfaction with the 
result. The relative success of the 


fur strike is stated to be a factor in 
bringing further dissatisfaction into 
the ranks of garment labor in New 
York. Obviously the situation cannot 
drag on forever, and market men say 
that early July will see either an 
agreement or a more definite break. 


a ; | 
Women’s Wear Notes 


Israel Gold and Samuel Cohen 
pleaded guilty last week in Part VI 
t the Court of Special Sessions to 


lating the trademark law, in con 
‘tion the sale of “Worumbo” 
ercoats The labels t used 
1 not been supplied to them by the 
rumbo CoO 


with 
| 


hey had 


was im 
the de 


idants choice of St1oo fine or 30 


Sentence 
sed on June It, giving 
in jail 

x * 


fall, 
fabrics, 


Grose & Co 


» lines of 


have opened 


»¢ women’s wear 
and fancy num 


featured numbers 


luding semi staple 


Iwo of the 


and “Shanghai 
Prices on the fancy and semi-fancy 


r —_- 
$2.75, 


are “Francesca” 


ranges weights 
from 
showing 


are 
Oly to 8 oz. 


ranging 
They, also, are 
imported and 

broadcloths in than 45 
Prices on the broadcloths range from 
$2.25 to $3.8714. 


domestic 
more shades 


Clothiers Want Earlier Wool 
Goods Openings 
Representatives of the 
manufacturing trades have suggested 
specific dates for the 
woolen and worsted piece goods lines. 


clothing 
opening ol 


The dates suggested for the open 


ings are as follows: 


Fall—Jan. 1—QOvercoatings. 
Jan. 15—Woolen suitings. 
Feb. 1—Fancy worsteds 


-Woolen 
and staple worsteds. 
Aug. I 
understood 


Spring—July 15 suiting’ 
laney worsteds. 
it 3s that the Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Research Board, after 
conference with 
National 
Clothiers 


a committee from the 
Retail 
drew up 


\ssociation ot 
and Furnishers, 


these suggestions. The ideas ot the 


distributors regarding completion of 
their deliveries is, as follows: 


Spring shipments of men’s and 
boys’ three and four piece suits and 


spring overcoats to be 


\pril 20. 
Tropicals and other 


clothing to be 


completed by 
strictly sum 
mer completels de 
livered by May 31. 

Fall shipments of men’s and boys’ 
three and four-piece suits and top 
coats to be completed by Oct. 20 

Shipments ot 
winter 


delivered by Nov. tro. 


men’s and boys’ 


overcoats to be completely 


The proposed plan to advance 


clothing delivery dates, also, calls for 


the complete shipment of spring and 
sumuner clothing to the South 30 days 
earlier than the dates mentioned 


They also are to ship at least 50 pet 
and overcoats to ill 


sections 30 days 


cent of suits 


prior to the 


mentioned above 


also pring 


Earlier openings would 
sample pieces to clothiers’ hands more 


promptly, but the proposed change 


is contrary to the recent trend toward 


later openings 


Men’s Wear Trade 


Seeks Improvement 
Lower Priced Clothing for Con- 
sumer May Help—Tropicals 
for 1927 Start Well 


The men’s wear trade is still grop 
ing tor a wavy out of the unsatistac 


tory situation which has persisted for 
Whether good cloth- 
the 
stimulus to 
not a 


several seasons 


ing at lower prices to consumer 
the 


more widespread 


would prove proper 
activitv is 
agents, 
that it 


retail 


certainty in the minds of all 
but hold the 
would. lhe rapid growth ot 


manv belief 


clothiers in the metropolitan district 


which specialize on garments at 
$22.50 is a sign that such a condition 
is coming about The clothing of 
fered at the 


surprisingly 


figure named utilizes 


good fabrics, including 
various grades 
fancy and 
Many. of 


fact 


not only woolens ot 


but worsteds ot serge, 


whipcord constructions 


these retailers are said to be in 


the retail outlet of certain manutac- 
turing clothiers. Competition of this 
sort, it would seem, must eventually 
have an effect on the policy of the 
retail organizations which buy from 
manufacturing clothiers lf lower 
prices to the consumer are the neces- 


ary thing, it now seems up to the 
old line. retailers to discover some 
way for reducing their mark-up so 


that they can do business on a par 
with the direct selling manufacturing 
clothiers. The direct selling manu 
facturer cannot duck the [ 
retail business, 
$t any, over the old line retaile1 
eth 


control and a definite 


costs ot 


loing a so his advan 
tage 
Se found in the 


irgely greater 


ciency of direct 
drive for more rapid turnovet 

The possibilities of reawakening 
in the trade as the result of the 
f the publicity 
first 


week, is 


activities of industry's 


committee, which has issued its 


piece of literature’ this 
This 


agents 
the 


cheering to 


he oklet, 


many 


which analvzes reasons 
Wor y] LOL ds 


detail 
where in this issue The 


for the depression in the 


industry, is. deseribed in else 
1 work SO 


far is preliminary to the undertaking 





BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., June 


16 (Special Cable 


to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Business in piece goods held up for time being and 
this is main factor in slowing down of machinery activity 


throughout industry. 


Scotch tweed trade is well employed, 
most other sections in want of orders. 


Nevertheless prospects 


are considered fairly bright if coal stoppage were removed. 
Spring patterns of men’s wear are well received in London. 


Blues and blue grays predominate. 
1 Export trade for May about on 


stripe or spot effects popular. 


par with April despite general strike. 


Saxonies with bright 


Shipments of woolens 


to United States were 640,000 square yards and of worsteds 


578,000 square yards. 





of a national publicity campaign to 
broaden the scope of distribution tor 
When the 
booklets is 
is expected that the entire 


wool generally, 


Loe rds 


complete series of four 


issued it 


case will be laid before the industry 
and that this work will be in effect 
a survey of the situation with indi- 
cation of the aid which such a cam- 
paign as that proposed might give. 
Other industries have been success- 
ful with efforts along similar lines 
and the authorities behind the move- 


the wool goods industry 


hopetul of a successful outcome 


ment in are 
Buying has been spotty during the 


last week or so, with the feeling 
holding 
may be 
the supposed advantage of 
prices at that 
tact the cur- 
the 


de- 


prevalent that clothiers are 
back until spring offerings 
made Tol 
getting expected lowe 
time. \s a 


rent price levels are 


matter ot 
so much 
tuture 


hot 
lines 


the 


quoted price ot lot 


livery as they are cut figures at 


which stock goods are said to be 


moving trom a number of sources. 


These stock goods are patently being 


sacrificed and the prices are not to 
be considered as indicative of the 
level for which = spring lines may 
open. When the cause for this 
forced liquidation is past, that is 
when the stock goods are moved, the 
sacrifice levels will certainly disap- 
pear, as they are not related in any 
way to the cost ot production 


| Men’s Wear Notes 


| 





\ successful start to the season of 


1927 in tropical weight goods is said 
to be assured through the preopen- 
ing orders which have been placed 
vith leading manufacturers. 
*& * +. 

It is understood that a number of 
formal openings are on the program 
for the week immediately following 


the Fourth of July holiday \mong 
these is said to be the Palm Beach 
line of the Goodall Worsted Mills. 
x o* Ox 

The retail movement of tropical 
weight suits has been moderate up to 
he current week, but the fact that 
real summer weather descende:l on 
the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 


land States this week makes it pro- 


hable that retail trade is now picking 


up and no one seems to have any 


doubt that retailers will have a com 


plete clearance before much more time 


@) ann. R. J. The Oakland Worsted 
( which has been operating its plant 
ull tim«¢ the last vear, has re- 
| W king hedul tart Ms 
; | | Lel n 
1 \ 
\ ( Mills advise 17 WoriLD 
do not ntempilat i 1 
lant as rumored 
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FACTORS 


We provide our 
clients with imme- 
diate operating 
capital, by cashing, 
guaranteeing and 
collecting their 


| 
tenet tien detntennehindnn 


Your Textile Plant 
in This Center! 
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sales. 
be Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, the Hub City of 
the Southeast, the center of the ie 


Southern textile industry. Spar-/ 
tanburg, with its 35 large mills,4 


[LITT TIT 


weaves more and leads the state 


SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 
COTTON GOODS 
& KINDRED LINES 


in spindles and looms. 





At its doors are abundant Water, Labor, 


Power and Transportation facilities. Its people 


VevuvewveNYY 


are progressive, and ever ready to welcome the 


new industry. 


Spartanburg’s unrivaled economic advan- 


tages can be yours. If you’ve been thinking of a 


ITTITITIC Illi 


Southern move, then you’ll want a copy of the 
factful Industrial Survey of Spartanburg. Write 
for it today. Due to our desire to avoid a pro- 


miscuous distribution, please make your request 


PITTTITIT ITT 


for the Survey on your business stationery. 









Acting for 
Mills, Converters and 
Selling Agents 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1110 MONTGOMERY BUILDING . SPARTANBURG, S. C 


PARTANBURG 


“The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





Peierls, Buhler « Coc. 


CT 
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¥ POWER: In the center of LABOR White, all-American, unrivaled 260 266 F 
the country great hydro for intelligence. With the will to work ~ 
rea, with four large power companies nd able to produce the higher grade ourth Ave, New York 
a) ample power at low rates goods 
WATER: Four large rivers and many small TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines t | 
1 streams afford an undant year round Middle West; two to Atlantic ¢ st, on main 
y inufacturing purposes, suit line of Southern Railroad from New York t 
eaching New Orleans | 
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important 
houses are writing to the cotton manu- 


some time. 


June 19, 1926 


COTTON 





Gray Goods Lower 
as Cotton Weakens 





Early Flurry of Activity in Staples 
Predicted—Commission Houses 
Advise Further Curtailment 

Further easing in gray goods prices 
has accompanied the declining ten- 
dency in raw cotton and continued 
quiet in the goods market. Business 
continues in much the same condition 
as for months past, and no basic or 
surface change in conditions is ob- 
servable. 

It is true, nonetheless, as has been 
pointed out before in this column, 
that sentiment is better in sections. 
One phase of this improved feeling is 
the development of confidence that a 
fair flurry of buying is to be expected 
within the next few weeks in certain 
divisions of the market, at least. 


Before July 1 


Along this line a commission house 
merchant of long experience has ad- 
vised a number of his customers that 
he looks for a real improvement in 
staple colored goods in the immediate 
future—that is to say, before July 1. 

It is no one’s idea, of course, that 
this improvement will be hearty and 
sustained, or that it will be brought 
about by buyers’ entrance into the 
market to buy goods for months 
ahead. All classes of buyers, how- 
ever, have allowed their stocks to run 
so low that they cannot much longer 
evade the necessity of taking on some 
merchandise. 

It is the opinion of some well sea- 
soned merchants that this situation is 
really more aggravated than is gener- 
ally appreciated, and that the market 
is shaping up for that familiar devel- 
opment of the old days when buyers 
frequently stayed out for so long that 
when they did come in they forced 
the market up on themselves. 

It may be a little far-fetched to en- 
tertain such ideas at this time, but they 


are being entertained by some mill rep- 


resentatives who are not especially 
given to foolish opinions. 


Curtailment and Cooperation 


As a result of a luncheon held on 
Tuesday of this week, many of the 
New York 


commission 


icturers associations of North and 


South Carolina and Georgia, advising 


that curtailment be continued through 


uly and August, the rate to be in- 
reased if possible. 
forecast for 
It is inevitable under the 
‘ircumstances that curtailment should 
‘ontinue through the summer, and it 
is been the opinion of a number of 
mmission house men right along 
it the rate should be higher than 
1 average of 25%. 


This action has been 
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GOODS 


Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 


38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd....... 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 yd 
Brown Sheetings: 


36- in., 56x60, 4 yd 

36- in., 48x48, 3 yd.......... 

37- in., 48x48, 4yd.......... 
Pajama Checks: 


HRMMIIPO OB. oa visiasccccncca cs 

SUMING PIERS 5.55 5 5 552 - o's'e s a0's 

Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 
* Nominal. 





Market conversation continues to 
center on the efforts that are being 
made by leaders in the industry to 
work out cooperatively some plan 
aimed to correct fundamental troubles 
of the business. Some of the violent 
criticism directed against the meetings 
on this subject so far held have created 
more comment, probably, than 
happening during recent years. 

To the sideline observer it seems a 
little unfair to attack a movement of 
this kind on general principles, and 
before any kind of program can be ad- 
vanced as the result of the movement. 

In the ordinary course of events 
there will be plenty of critics of any 
suggested method of procedure. The 
entire industry is awaiting with keen 
interest the suggestions to be made by 
the men now working on the problem 
as representatives of the National and 
American associations. 


any 









or : a: 
Cotton Goods Notes | 





A comparison of imports of cotton 
goods during the first five months of 
this year and a similar period in 1925 
affords a striking contrast. The fig- 
ures for this year are 29,027,613 sq. 
yds., valued at $7,180,712, whereas for 
the first five months of 1925 imports 
totalled 60,461,021 sq. yds., valued at 
$13,423,475. 

ae. 


Smith Hogg & Co. are offering baby 


10'4-104¢ 


814-83 ¢¢ 
94-93¢¢ 
114-11 4¢ 


June 16 
18.20¢ 


June 9 
18 .85¢ 


June 17, 1925 
24.15¢ 


5¢ 5-5ys¢ 
74-73<¢¢ 734-74 9-914¢ 
8i4¢ 83¢-She¢ 10-10 %¢ 
914¢ 94¢ ll¢ 
103¢¢ 12¢ 


9¢ 9-94 934¢ 
ll¢ ll¢ 124¢ 
836-8 4¢ 9}¢-9¢e 


oe 976¢ 
The 7%¢ 
113%¢ 1234 ¢ 
*15¢ *1834-19¢ 
*19l4¢ 23-23% ¢ 
94¢ 9%¢ 
9¢ 9¢ 11M%¢ 


6M4¢ 


Tie 
*15¢ 





| 
blankets decorated with raised applique 
figures of elephants and ducks a new 
feature for-mid-summer. Another 
new line is featured by two and. three 
color jacquard floral borders. 

* 2 » 

B. B. Underhill has been appointed 
New York agent for the Ramapo Fin- 
ishing Corp., Sloatsburg, N. Y., with 
offices at 350 Broadway. Mr. Under 
hill has been the New York represen 
tative of the Middlesex Bleach, Dye & 
Print Works, Summerfield, Mass. for 
the last 10 years. M. Y. Parker, for- 
merly agent for the Ramapo, has be- 
come associated with the Holliston 
Mills, Norwood, Mass. 


oe ® 
Wellington, & Co. have 
moved into their new offices at 65 
Worth Street, which have been com 
pletely renovated and reequipped in 
line with the modernization that has 
been going on in the Worth Street 
district of New York for some time 


Sears 


German Cotton Imports Likely 
to Remain Below Pre-War 

WasuHInctTon, D. C.—The Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports in a sur 
vey of German agriculture intended 
to show the market outlets for Ameri- 
can products that Germany undoubt- 
edly will continue to offer an import- 
ant market for American raw cotton, 
although it is probable that the quan- 
tity of German purchases will be be- 
low the pre-war level for several years 
at least. 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., June 16 


WORLD).—Market is very uncertain. 


ing more difficulties. 
less than few weeks ago. 
bearish. 


increase, especially in light fabrics. 
on other side are short of supplies. 
for China, but very little can be done in standard makes. Only 


miscellaneous transactions 
America and African outlets. 
about 60%. 


for 


Weaving output now down to 
Index number for the week is 152. 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 
Coal situation is caus- 


Yarn and cloth production considerably 
Raw cotton sentiment rather more 
India cloth demand is considerable and sales tend to 


Opinion held that dealers 
Fancies in steady request 


Near East, South 


Egypt, 
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Prior to the war Germany was a 
large importer of raw cotton and an 
exporter of cotton goods but the de- 
cline of the German cotton manufac- 
turing industry has made Germany a 
net importer of cotton goods, since 
the war, the chief source of supply 
next to the United Kingdom being 
Alsace-Lorraine, the report advised. 


Tremont & Suffolk to Trade 
Mark All Their Products 


The present depression in the tex- 
tile industry will, in the end, put the 
industry on a much sounder basis, de- 
clared Fred W. Steele, treasurer of 
the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
at a dinner of mill executives at the 
Union league Club, New York, on 
June to. “Much has been said,” he 
“with regard to the trade 
situation but the fact remains that a 
tremendous amount of textile prod- 


continued, 


ucts are being used by the 110,000,000 
people in this country. 

“Textile fabrics are being used in 
greater quantities than ever before for 
the reason that they are being util- 
ized for a greater variety of purposes. 
As soon as the trade realizes prices 
have reached bottom you will see bet- 
ter and more normal buying and I be- 
lieve most buyers are willing to ad- 
mit that prices can go only one way 
if the mills are 


to continue in busi- 
ness.’ 

The dinner was the occasion »f an 
announcement by the Tremont & Suf- 
folk Mills of new selling plans. Ex- 
ecutives of the mills and of Ridley 
\Watts & Co., selling agents for the 
manufacturers, assembled to discuss 
with Mr. Steele the new policy. 

Mr. Steele announced that within 
a short time all of the products would 
be put on the market in such a way 
as to be identified. The establishment 
of a new trade mark “Tremont” for 
ali of the lines of goods being manu- 


factured follows in line with the 
measures being taken by mills 


throughout New England to increase 


their effectiveness in merchandising 
and meeting the changing conditions 
in competitive fields. 


Alleges Infringement of Water 
Rights 


Conors, N. Y.—The Little Falls 
Fibre. Co. and Asbestos Spinning & 
Weaving Corp. have started court 
action against the Ford Motor Co. 


to recover damages from the use of 
flashboards on the Federal dam at 
(;reen Island. The case is now being 
tried Justice Heffernan at 
Ballston Spa. 


before 


WesterLy, R. I. The Westerly Tex- 
tile Co. has appointed A. Wimpfheimer 
& Bro., Inc., New York, sole distributors 


of its products. 
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Sews heavy goods 


Designed by the head finisher of a large 
New England woolen mill, the Dinsmore 
Improved Gear-type Rotary Machine has 
met with marked success. 


















It has proved a practical and effective 
machine for sewing heavy cotton and 
woolen goods, cotton ducks, woolen and 
cotton blankets, artificial leather, etc. 


This heavy duty machine is operated by 
foot power and sews any fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry. It is simply and 
carefully constructed, the gears being ac- 
curately machined. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the very heavy base permitting 
of easy moving from place to place with- 
out danger of tipping over. Our line is 
most extensive. A catalog is yours upon 
request. 


See pages 218-9 of the Consolidated 
Textile Catalogs 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
Salem, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN 


THAT 


ANNOUNCING 


MR. ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 


HAS BEEN ELECTED A VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THIS CORPORATION 


John Paulding Meade Company 


Insurance 


50 KILBY STREE1 BOSTON, MASS. 


“We never know how /ittle we make (or save), until we know how much we WASTE” 


N the field of Waste Elimination in the tex- 
tile industry, we are prepared to survey and 
evaluate, make researches, standardize and 
simplify, supervise and counsel. 
WASTE ELIMINATORS, INC. 
C. E. Knorrrer, Managing Director 


Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Division of Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 











POWER 


@ Q FRANKLI EQUIPMENT 


NY Electrical Development and Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





-R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1854 


NEWNAN, Ga. 
Elevated Tanks — Towers — Standpipes — Boilers 
Stacks —- Kiers — Castings — Rotary Dye Machines 
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PATENTS 


MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN @ CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Associated sinc ntific American 


551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG: 

















TRADE 


e 1546 with the Scie 


682 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


New York City Washington, D. C. 
1351 TOWER BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal 


563 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
Los Angeles, Cal 


All Foreign County 


| 
j 
674 HOBART BUILDING 
i 
| 





SPECIALIZING | 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR | 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 








wecnmen CREELMANS LIMITED ae 
nosieny cI ren 

SwtarTers 
Jeasers 
aomaeens 


ay EXACTING 


Canadian Agents for KmitTeRs 


HEPWORTH CONSTANT DIAL LOOPERS 7 
Established 1872 Department 2954, Georgetown, Ontario 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


















Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


-|BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) P ATENTS 
Old §S h Buildi Bo ‘ n 
50 to 300 Patents a P am nt Ce s 7a Trae eM rks - Copyrights 


TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


1 iventior 





Special Atten’i n to Textile 





MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 

Macungie, Pa. | 

For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets. 


Binding aw Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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Little Change in 
Textile Securities 


(American Woolen Stronger after 
Statement of Pres. Piercee—Seek 

Receiver for Hamilton Mfg. 

Boston, June 16.—With the excep- 
tion of the American Woolen Co. 
issues, both of which have advanced 
as result of optimistic forecast by 
Pres. Pierce, there have been no 
marked changes in leading textile 
stocks during the week under review. 
Pres. Pierce expects the American’s 
preferred dividend to be fully earned, 
and believes that the end of the de- 
pression has been reached. American 
preferred is up 1'4 points and the 
common 2!4 points for the week. 

The only other notable feature of 
the week has been the petition filed by 
trustees of “Dumaines” for appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., which peti- 
tion was to have been acted upon by 
the court yesterday. 





Pres. Pierce Optimistic 
President Andrew G. Pierce of the 
\merican Woolen Co. on Wednesday 
authorized the following 
regarding the company’s 
status and business prospects: 


statement 
present 


“The company is not now consider- 
ing, nor has it at any time considered, 
the sale as rumored of a bond issue. 
Being amply supplied with working 
capital, it has no reason for and does 
not contemplate new financing of any 
description. 

“Notwithstanding the continuation 
of a generally depressed condition of 
the textile industry, the company has 
booked substantially greater business 
than a year ago to this date. The 
volume of sales in the current heavy- 
weight season is ahead of last year, 
and despite substantially lower prices 
tor goods, dollar and cents volume is 
in excess of 1925. 

“The manufacturing staff has given 
careful attention to and has put in 
operation many economies in the 
production of the company’s mer- 
chandise, which are being tangibly 
realized in the income account. 

“While final results cannot now be 
iccurately estimated, if operations are 
ontinued on the present and 
indications are that they will improve, 
ur expectation that the preterred 
iividend will be fully earned, will be 
ealized. 


basis. 


“Nothing can be added to the state- 
nent of the preferred dividend policy 
ontained in the 
hich reads as 


1925 annual 


report, 
follows: 


“The dividend on the preferred 


tock has been paid without interrup- 


on and the amount of the surplus 


the company together with the 


resent prospects for profitable bust 
ss, lead the directors to believe that 


the maintenance of the preferred divi- 


dend is secure. Under normal con 
ditions the company’s system of 
plants is capable of earning a 
stantial balance over and 
charges and preferred dividends and 
it is hoped that the return of normal 
condition is close by.’ 


sub 
above its 


“There are many real indications 
that the end of the depression in our 
business has been reached, and if that 
1 return to normal conditions 
is close at hand.” 


is $0, a 


Ludlow Sales Corp. 

Ludlow Sales Corp. has been incor- 
porated under Massachusetts laws with 
a capital of $2,000,000, of $100 par, to 
act as the selling organization of the 
Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates. 
The latter company owns all of the 
stock of the new corporation and no 
changes in the company’s sales depart- 
ment are involved. The organization 
of a separate sales company is under- 
stood to have been rendered advisable 
in order to more satisfactorily comply 
with the laws of some of the states in 
which the company operates. 


Appleton Breaks Record 

By passing its current common 
dividend the Appleton Co., cotton 
goods, Lowell, Mass., and Anderson, 
S. C., breaks a dividend record of 
more than a quarter century during 
which time its capital was only $600,- 
000. After acquiring the Brogan 
Mill in Anderson, S. C., late last year 
its capital structure was changed into 
30,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value and $1,000,000 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. The purchase 
of the Brogan Mill involved an ex- 
penditure of something over $1,000,- 
000 from a reserve of $2,000,000 that 
had been set aside since December, 
1922, for the purchase of a southern 
branch. The revamping of the south- 
ern plant combined with unsatisfac- 
tory market conditions thus far this 
year are responsible for the action of 
the directors. No dividend action on 
the preferred stock is due until 
August. 


Seek Receiver for Hamilton Mfg. 

What is likely to involve the writ- 
ing of the final chapter in the history 
ot the old Hamilton Mfg. Co., cotton 
Lowell, Mass., is involved in 
the filing of a bill in the Suffolk 
County Superior Court, Boston, by 
Israel E. Boucher and others, 
as trustees under the voluntary asso- 


goods, 


acting 


ciation known as “Dumaines” asking 
for the appointment of a receiver for 
the company. The 


that unless a receiver is appointed im- 


petitioners state 


t} 
re 
there 


danger that 
not be enough 


mediately there is 


will assets to pay 


creditors, although at present they 


state in their bill that assets are suf- 
ficient to pay all creditors in full, 


disregarding the capital stocl 


Iness 


Dumaines ask 
for a receiver with power to continue 
and to money. 
The trustees of Dumaines are the fol- 
Israel E. Boucher, David W. 
Jarvis, Edward Lovering, Harry E. 
Melzar, Frederick G. Pousland, and 
Frederick R. The voluntary 
association is represented by the law 
firm of Peabody, Brown, Rowley & 


Story. The was scheduled for 
a hearing in the 


The total indebtec 


stated to be $2,258,000. 


liability. was 


the business borrow 


low ing s 


Sears. 


case 
Suffolk 
Superior Court yesterday. 


County 
The ap- 
means that 
the efforts of stockholders to refinance 
and rehabilitate the company have 
The bill filed by the 
Dumaines states that total 
indebtedness of the company consists 


plication for a receiver 


been abandoned 
trustees of 


of approximately $73,000 notes pay- 
able, $1,805,000 payable on demand, 
$330,000 in overdue notes and $50,000 
due on June 21. It also that 
had arrangements 
with Dumaines by which its credit has 


states 
the company has 


been maintained by the endorsement 


of its notes by Dumaines, which is 
liable on all of the company’s 


except the $50,000 due June 21. 


notes 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





Shrs Mill Pa I e Ch 
13 Naumkeag l l 
5 West Boylston, pfd 8 
American Felt, pfd 1 1 
Lawrence Mfg SI 66-66'. 
215 Union Mills 1 37% 
10 Ludlow Asso l lf 
Plymouth Cordage 1 1 
5) Lancaster 1 * 
50 Conn. Mills, Ist pfd 14 “4 “ 
Conn. Mills, 2nd pfd 1 21 1 
20) Ipswich com a If 
10 Ipswich pfd 104 ) 
10 Mechanics Mills Lo ( 
90 Nashua Mfs on Li 45% 
10 Nashua Mfg pfd 100 R34 
825 Canadian Conn. Cottor 
Mills on lass A ] vf ‘ 
20 Canadian Conn. Cotton 
Mills, co iss B 10 ‘ 
1 rotal 


Stocks Show Light Gain 

Accord- 
ing to figures released today on the 
2: leading southern textile stocks by 
R. S. Dickson & Co., the 


GasTtonta, N. C., June 12 


average 


price showed a gain of 16c per share 


for the week. The average now 
stands at $114.63 compared with 
$114.52 for the previous week. While 
trading continues light, stocks will 


when the 
is made 


move in volume necessary 


price concession 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at Bes- 
ton public auction and Boston Steck Ex- 
change.) 

Latest Prev 


Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd 71! 70 
American Mfg. pfd.......... 79 78 
Amoskeag, com, . n2! nD 
Androscoggin 50 0 
BOI 6. cieledccesvenssess +720 760 
REID veces pietanawuxena. ae 70 
Bates iy cans mare oles 149% 155 
Bizelow-Hartford, comn 84%, 84% 
DEE) od a arpitna’e Sata aa os one d Re «cs. 
n‘dlwards .... ‘ cinsnee. 92% 
DONG, WS, A eit be devedeus 99 100% 
Everett ‘ Fi 41 


Farr Alpaca 


Great Palle ... ics. oieat dade 6 8% 
Hamilton Woolen ........... 524% 53 
Flamiitom BEER. ..ccccsececes 1.2 2% 
RNS, i Ges alert ac aie Boece ee 25 25 

N. @.. Southern, Pliecccccce. WB 20 
Ipswich, com. kos nd m4 
Lawrence ‘ arent pe 664g 64 
Ludlow Associates . ° ‘ 163 169 
RNs wet dec cccenadwetnesac 120 120 
Massachusetts ........ 19% 48% 
MICPTIMIGCE 2c cccccsccnccccccese 99 100 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com. “- thy 164 
Nashua, pfd. ... si vite aa ca 
Naumkeag .... . olewit oe we 
Newmarket ....cccccccssces 134 183% 
CREE GG 6 6 dvcccsdvicenctcesees le nite 
Pacifie : oa 37% 
Pepperell. .....--eeeceeeees 110% 113% 
Plymouth Cordage .......+5. 135 13559 
Tremont & RIN oid eraelle-e 4 43% 
West Boylston ........ceeeeees 7 “ee 
Yorm: .. a Sea Wade enneceate as 40 56% 


¢ Ola sale at variance with present bid 
and asked price. 


New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley) 
ee Bid Asked 


Acushnet MU ..cccccssece 74 ‘4 
Beacon Mfg. com...... 125 

teacon Mfg, pfd......-. is 100 
tooth Mfg. Co. com.... 100 1OT Mm 
Booth Mfg. Co. pfd...... OT MY 12% 
Bristol Mfg. Co.. Le a 147 ly 
Butler Mfg. Co........-.- NT 62% 
City Mfg. Co evecce LOC 10TH 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com LOS 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pfd.... 84 88 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd ‘ 17% 
Gosnold Mill, com ea : iS 
Gosnold Mill, pfd ; 47% 
Grinnell Mfg. Co...... eas io 80 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.........- 95 100 
Holmes Mfg. Co, com 105 
Holmes Mfg. Co. pfd.. ae sO SO 
Kilburn Mill....... . 102 108 
Manomet Mills ... nmi 16 18 
Nashawena Mills. ........-.- SO 82 

N. B. Cotton Mills, com 100 cy 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 87%, 92% 
Neild) Mill aces 145 ; 
Nonquitt Spng. Co...... : oad 42 
Pemaquid Mills... oe 26 
Pierce Mill inch Ghenkod (kiwi ee 350 
Potomska Mills ........-+- 6 : 
Quissett Mills, com........ 100 105 
Quissett Mills, .pfd....... 90 . 
Sharp Mfg. Co. com... A 16 18 
Sharp Mfg. Co. pfd..... 35 38 
Soule Mill ..... jane eenes . 165 
Taber Mill — rer 87 wre 
Wamsutta Mills 70 72 My 
Whitman Mills 72% 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by RK. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, 8S. C.) 
Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co ee 106 112 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 92 6 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... =e 100 
Arrow Mills eR eS 80 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 160 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

pfd i ata ’ 109 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 1614 
Chadwick-lioskins Co. (par 

$25) . s ° +s 14 16 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

DEGe aces ha ie a 103 106 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 105 110 
Clara Mfg. Co.. . aan 72 78 
Climax Spinning Co. a 133 
Clover Mills : , TO gO 
Crescent Spinning Co 06 
Dison Bie ...+. ; 95 100 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd nO os) 
Durham Hosiery “B” iia ‘ 13 
Eastern Mfg. Co , 58 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co 120 131 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 

6% pfd. .... 4 100 103 
Gibson Mfg. Co ’ mo E 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. ©.) nD 62 
Gray Mfg. Co.. ; i 06 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 7% 8% 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

pfd ‘ os ‘ 98 100 
Henrietta 7% pfd 92 
Imperial Yarn Mills ; 103 : 
Jennings Cotton Mills 235 240 
Linford Mills a 100 104 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 121 151 
Lola Mfg. Co. Ps pres ae ren 
Majestic Mfg. Co ‘ eaux 178 
oD” 130 136 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... a O65 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

C90 Ws i ao 08 0 beeen 97 101 
Myers Mill ro S2 


National Yarn Mill... Lin) 11U 
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The Territory We Serve 


the Central of Georgia traverse Georgia, Ala- 
ao and the ¢ -ecstasale district. | lydro-electric power 
lines belt almost our entire system. Adjacent coal fields 
insure cheap fuel. Labor supply is easy. Streams furnish 
abundant water supply. 


ines ol 


Surveys of a number of the cities and towns on our lines, 
with particular reference to textile manufacturing ad- 
vantages, have been made by competent engineers. Their 
reports have been published in booklets containing 
detailed maps and illustrations. Copies will be mailed 
to you on application 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
Savannah, Ga. 


CENTRAL 
GEORGIA 


—> Mark the Roving 
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Easily Washed Out 
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One definite and dis- 


tinctive reason why 
“EMPIRE” is the preferred mill crayon for marking 
rovings is that it gives the inspector a clearly dis- 
tinguishable mark and yet it can be washed or 
scoured out of the fabric with remarkable ease. 
One trial will convince you of that. 


“Empire” Textile Mill Crayons can be obtained in 
seventeen different colors. Packed one-half gross 


in a strong wood box, as illustrated above. Write 
for color card samples and prices. 


THE AMERICAN 


SANDUSKY 


@ CRAYON COMPANY 


- OHIO NEW YORK 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


91 Years of Faithful Service 
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Parkdale Mills ....s.-<.es- 79 85 
Perfection Spinning Co..... re 102 
SS See ° 130 ‘ii 
Rhyne-Hlouser Mfg. Co.... cee 85 
Roanoke Mills, 714% I1st 

cit a coe ake eae rig om 101 
Roanoke Mills, 8&¢ 2nd 

a ore ee 98 100 
Rosemary, 714.% pfd...... 99 101 
Kowan Cotton Mills Co.... eae 99 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 65 80 
Sterling Spinning Co....... 105 115 
Stowe Spinning Co....... 93 97 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... wis 60 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... , 70 
Wiscasset Mills Co. vais 201 Ke 


Fall River Mill Stocks 





(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co........ tote 21 
Arkwright Mills .......... — Sieh 
Rarnera Mig. Co......cces ie 50 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 40 
torden Mfg. Co., Richard ca’ 55 
Bourne Mills Co.......--..» ‘ese 98 
Re EEE, <\5 woe besos 30 
Chariton BEIMs <2. csccceve 118 
CE SE nae kee eeue ewe 85 
PS -cGotabsvarone 80 
SOG BREED 6.6 6.64.8 sinc ure pe etn 37 
Pe EE wan bts cede 70 ae 
Se eee eh 65 
Ring Philip Mille... ...+ 114 oe 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). 7 
CAMGOIG EE, TOO s.0 6 wes ees 43 at 
PS ee eee gax 125 
Mechanics Mills .......... wes 35 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ ss “os 
Narragansett Mills ...... Se% oe 
CONE UNION se wos 010-60 9:00 pis 55 
Parker Mills, com......... on nae 
Parker Mills (pfd.)........ ae 100 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... ans 152 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... 25 27 
Sagamore Mfg. Co...... ; 135 cane 
Seaconnet Mills ......... ase 3 
BOTO BIRR. vccovssccces nae 40 
Stafford Mills Sie 42 
Stevens Mfg. 105 112 
Trey C..& W._BIlg..ccees cece pee 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 70 &5 
Wampanoag Mills .......-.- Kin 35 
Weetamoe Mills ........... —- 25 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law @ 
Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid Asked 

Abbevilie Cotton Mills...... 100 104 
American Spinning Co..... 230 240 
Anderson Cotton Mills.... 99 102 
Arcade Cotton Mills....... 80 100 
Arcadia Mills ........ ee sec 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.......... 102 105 
Arkwright Mills ...... socus Ie cae 
Augusta Factory. Ga....... 20 30 
Avondale Mins, Ala........ 900 950 
Reaumont Mfg. Co......... 320 oss 
oe acre 56 59 
Belton Mills, pfd. rer re 96 99 
Bibb Mfg. TERRE ec 2g ces 185 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd..... 99 101 
Brandon Mills, pfd....... 98 101 
CUETO UUEOD: o'ns 0.0.0 05 08 114 120 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 16% 
Chadwick oskins Co. (par 

SRA es ees 15 17 
Chesnee Mills ....... . 1385 145 
| ee eee 290 305 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 94 97 
en mee COR. ewan ceee 13% 136 
linton Cotton Mills....... 250 : 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. 117 125 
Ce EEE 3-060 awe 60 5.0:0 55 60 
D. BE. Converse Co......... 108 111 
attes Bite. Co., Als... 130 140 


Darlington Mfg. Co........ 85 90 


io le ee 100 ‘ 

SOR EERE? on ap Stina eats 85 
PDunean Mills, pfd........ 91 94 
Magle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 140 


Fasley Cotton Mills, pfd.... 90 92 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 100 115 
Gammey “Meee, 6.5.06 60620 79 83 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 185 190 
Glenwood Mills .......... 133 

Co eee 87 "90 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 185 wee 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 


Mrendet Mille .....ccccsse 250 ahs 
Grendel Mille, pfd (par $50) 48 nn 


SERMONS BEMIS 2... occewcces ass 120 
Hartsville Cotton Mille..... 149 160 
PI CEE co skes we ndous-s 145 155 
Te SRNR, BOE. cccccnvce 102 . 

a Ere 200 ‘h 
AS See 160 170 
Judson Mills, pfd......... 101 104 
King, John P. Mfg. Co, Ga. 104 115 
Taurens Cotton Mills...... 150 . 

Limestone Cotton Mills... ete 120 
‘Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 140 ee 
RERUTOOTO “BEND. 06 ccc cw ces 34 40 
RENE IE Soi de bee's: sidtin eo 290 300 
Mollohon Mfg. Co......... 100 103 
ROVER DERE oc cosvvnccs 130 135 
Monarch Mills, pfd........ 101 es 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 70 76 
Newberry Cotton Mills.... 115 118 





Wiseiy-Wis GEIS ike cc kass 150 an 
Norris Cotton Mills........ pie Ri 
Ore Cottam BEMIS. ....ss 98 1( 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... 97 
Re | RR: Sra 211 2 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd....... 103 1 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A 

eS eee 2 g 
ST! ee eer 15 15 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 125 
Piedmont BAGS. (0... s0cece 134 1 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co....... 110 li 
se ro 75 s 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10 10% 
Riverside and Dan River... sai 1s 
RE | EEO a 'S:N.a sew 2, 0800/08 90 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........ 45 
Bpartam Ms ..ccsceses eo 253 16 
Toxaway Mills (par $25)... 33 3414 
Union-Buffalo Mills ...... as 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 90 2 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 47 ni 
Victor Monaghan Co...... 94 ) 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd. 110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 145 
Watts Mills se Seale 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd....... 86 90 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 100 
Whitney Mfg. Co.........- 70 & 
Williamston Mills .......... 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills.... 37 
Woodside Cotton Mills..... 114 117 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

SEs dm eeavse cep en ae one 89 91 


Disbursements Sinaia on Lowest 
Level for 10 Years 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Aggregate 
dividends distributed by New led- 
ford cotton mill corporations for the 
second quarter amounted to $824,- 
511.50, or an average per share of ap- 
proximately $1.13. : This amount in- 
cludes the semi-annual yield of both 
Gosnold preferred and Quissett pre- 
ferred, which if divided over the first 
and second quarter would make 
actual total for the second quarter 
$795,186.50, or below $800,000 for the 
second quarter in succession. The 
average rate of less than $5 for the 
year is the smallest in more than 10 
years. 

Butler joined the list of corpora- 
tions passing up dividends, making a 
decrease of $46,000, while Bristol re- 
duced its disbursement from $3 to $2, 
a further decrease of $10,000. Nasha- 
wena. added to its total distribution by 
paying a dividend on new capital of 
$1,500,000, making the amount paid 
by this corporation $150,000 on a 
capitalization of $7,500,000. 

The rates and amounts distributed 
follow: 














Ar 
Corporation Capital Rate % J 
Acushnet ....... $2,000, 000 1% $30 x 
Beacon, pfd......... 1,800,000 1% 27,000 O 
Booth, com........ 852,000 ae 
Booth, pfd.. ‘ 344,100 1% 
Bristol ...... saciee 1,000, 000 2 2 ) 
Butler on ose 2,300, 000 ; 
City . . osee 750, 000 2 11 
Dartmouth, com..... 4,000,000 2 RX 
Dartmouth, pfd 600, 000 1% q 
Fairhaven, com 1,500,000 e 
Fairhaven, pfd . 2,000, 000 
Gosnold, com 1,650, 000 
Gosnold, pfd 1 *: 
Grinnell 1 A 1% 22 
Hathaway 2,000, 000 1% 
Holmes, co 600, 000 1% 
Ho pfd 600, 000 1% 
Ki 2,250, 000 2 { 
Manomet 8,000, 000 
Nashawena 7,500,000 2 1 
Neild 1, 200, 000 3 
N. B. Cott pfd 750, 000 1% 
Nonquitt . 4,800,000 
Pierce a 600, 000 g 48 
Potomska : 1, 800, 000 
Quissett, con 2,009, 000 2 4 
Quissett pfd 5 805, 000 *3 
Sharp or , 
Sharp, pfd ‘ : 
Soule ° 1, 260,000 2 2 
Taber ‘ 1,600,000 114 2 
Wamsutta 6,000, 000 1% 9 
Whitman 3,000, 000 1% 45 
$70,028,100 $824 





*Semi-annual dividends. 
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Yarn Prices Continue 
Nominal: Trade Small 


Buyers Still Operating from Hand- 
to-Mouth With Reports of 
Price Reductions 

New York.—A lower level of yarn 
prices has not been instrumental in 
causing increased activity. The buyer 
does not take any interest in the pres- 
ent situation beyond the smallest re 
tail quantity that he needs for cur- 
rent requirements. All sorts of stories 
are heard with regard to the character 
of buying that is being done. Pro- 
cedure in the case of retail purchases 
indicates lack of stock on the part of 
the buyer. For instance , the story is 
told of a buyer who ordered a case 
of yarn. The seller’s life was made 
miserable by requests for prompt ship- 
ment from the mill, even going so far 
as the request that a wire be sent ask- 
ing that the yarn be speeded up as 
fast as possible. And yet the buyer 
would not consent to ordering two or 
three cases of the number that he was 
in the habit of using, even though such 
procedure on his part might insure 
more prompt attention of the spinner. 


Sellers More Independent 

Sellers are getting rather tired of 
this piece-meal ordering and are show 
ing a little more independence in their 
attitude. They are making the buver 
pay the full market for one case lots 
and are not showing the consideration 
they would ordinarily give to a decent- 
sized order. They cannot understand 
why the buyer is going to such ex- 
tremes on his purchases, especially on 
yarn that is staple and will be wanted 
sooner or later. They admit the possi 
bility of still further reductions in 
cotton and the weakentng eftect such 
decline may have upon the yarn mar- 
ket, but at the same time they feel it 
is uneconomic to sail as closely to the 
wind as many buyers are apparently 
doing today. They prophesy that 
should the market turn and the buyer 
become convinced that prices have 
been stabilized they would find it diff- 
cult if not impossible to obtain any 
sizable quantity for prompt shipment. 


Prices Practically Nominal 

Declines in practically all counts 
are scheduled on the appended price 
list. These mean practically nothing, 
however, for each transaction depends 
upon the attitude of the spinner and 
the buyer. Of course certain transac- 
tions are regarded as proof that the 
dealer is throwing overboard some of 
his stock, whether at a loss or not it 
is difficult to state. Other reports are 
doubtless unfounded, considering the 
inability of the dealer to do business 
with the spinner at anything like the 
prices reported. It is rumored that 
about 50,000 lbs. of single yarn were 

(Continued on page 95) 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 


close of 


business June 16. 
specifically noted 


cotton prices see page 99 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless 


For New York spot cotton prices, see page staple 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 


4s 
10s 
12s 
l4s 
l6s 


8s-* 
10s-5 
128-3 
l4s- 
l6s-2 
20s-¢ 


248-2 


10s 
12s 
l4s 
l6s 
20s 


Ss-* 
10s-: 
12s-% 
l4s-5 
l6s- 
20s-2 


20s 


30s- 
36s- 


40s-! 


12s 
l4s 
16s 
18s 
20s 
24s 
28s 


°26s-5 
30s-‘ 
36s-5 
40s-{ 


45s 


50s-% 


60s 


TOs 


10s 
l4s 
16s 
18s 
20s 


24s 


20s -* 
248-: 
28s-¢ 
30s-: 
36s-: 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns 


24s 
30s 
36s 
40s 
45s 
50s 


60s 


bo bo bo bo £0 bo 


bo bO bo bo 


bO LO bo WO LO bo be be 


bo LO DO bo bo 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


2714—28 20s 
“—28 24s 
2814—29 26s 
29 —2914 30s 
30 10s 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
: 27144 26s-2 . 
28 IY, 30s-2 
29 36s-2 
2914—30 40s-2 : 
ee : —301%4 40s-2 High breakage 
3114-32 5 0s-2 
3414—35 60s-2 
Single Warps 
29 24s 
29 2914 26s 
2914 —30 30s 
30 3014 40s 
Leeanees 31% 


Two-Ply Warps 


Wl 248-2 
291 26s-2 
eer nat 30 = 308-2... 
OE a ee ee 30144—3 40s-2 ordinary 
ae Rata ars arate lanl aca er ace - —31% 50s-2 
pb ia bik 314%4—32 60s-2 


4 ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23e: 


Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
971 9» 
~i 72 <-25 


28 22s (silver and Jaeger 
28% 24s 
29 26s 


291%4 30s tying in 
30 30s extra quality 
301446—31 40s 


Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 


Warps, Skeins and Cones 


45 47 50s-2 
sits Jitin be 47 49 60s-2 
ga aie 3s 53 —55 70s-2 
a aera 55 57 80s-2 
Singles 
3814—39 30s 
39 —391% 38s 
3914 10 10s 
40) 1015 50s 
+] 1114 60s 
15 $314 TOs 
1614—47 SOs 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
ee ey NE eee 59 61 S0s-2 L 
61 63 Singles 
65 66 30s 
67 69 10s 
70 12 50s 
72 74 60s 
SI 83 70s 
97 1 0080s 


Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 


Carded Combed Carded 
34 $4 16 26s 39 
35 16 tS 30s 1] 
3514 47 9 36s 16 
36 1S 50 10s ; 52 
-38 49 1 50s 
10 51 a3 60s 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
a2 D4 18-2 . 
a4 ay 508-2? 
a6 os 60s-2 
57 59 T0s-2 
60 62 S0s-2 
Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
Peeler 
Average Best Average 
60 - - 80 
61 — 65 83 
—63 68 86 
—67 - 73 0 
73 78 O5 
-78 g3 03 
- 92 1 14 





3b 
44 
17 
os 
oo 


d4ho 
Sbbo 


HL, 
$14, 


3614 
371 


60 


o4 
a7 
62 
70 


Oi) 
70 
7 
RO 
| 


1 20 


3, and 4-ply 
Sakelarides 
Best 


87 
90 
93 
97 
1 03 
1 10 
1 20 





\love Activity 
at Lower Prices 


Spinners Quotations Reduced 
Half Cent—Short Selling in 
Speculative Counts 
PHILADELPHIA \lthough varns 
had been selling — proportionately 
lower than cotton before the recent 
easing in the raw material market, 
quotations from spinners are half 
tent lower in most instances than a 
week ago; while a number of dealers 
took the opportunity late last week 
and at the beginning of the present 
week to shade prices a cent under 
those named a week ago. Those 
who followed this course report the 
booking of a fair volume of new 
business, larger than sold during re- 
cent weeks, orders being taken both 
from weavers and knitters; deliveries 
varying from spot lots to contracts 
running until next September and 
October. Other dealers who adjusted 
prices in conformance with new quo 
tations from spinners booked = a 
slightly larger amount of business 
than heretofore from buvers who felt 
the softening Ot prices oftered a good 


buying opportunity 


Combed Yarns Affected 

Combed yarns have become sotter 
in sympathy although these qualities 
are selling lower than actual cost of 
spinning in most instances, especially 
in two-ply for mercerizing. Reduc- 
tions in weaving yarns have not been 
as severe as has been noted in met 
cerizing twists of which larger stocks 
have accumulated. Dealers point to 
the tact lowest prices reported in the 
trade for the latter varns are not al- 
wavs tor the best grades, as it is re- 
ported a number of spinners in order 
to be in the best position to name 
lowest possible prices have used a 
sightly shorter staple cotton. Other 
combed spinners that have made no 
change in this respect have felt com- 
petition of this character keenly, as 
buyers are tempted to buy the poorer 
quality in order to be able to sell 
their own goods and in many _ in- 
stances are not willing to pay the lat 
ter type spinner two or three cents 
more for a spinning whose quality is 
unvarying. 


Carded Prices Easier 

Carded spinners will accept a half- 
cent less than a week ago, business 
having been placed with them as low 
as 31'4c for 20s-2 warps or a half- 
cent less than last week and other 
counts in proportion. The exception 
to this has been 30s-2 warps, these 
spinners continuing to hold prices at 
38c, the same as last week, although 
fair sized sales, one dealer selling 
20,000 Ibs., of 20s-2, have been made 
at 37c. Houses, evidently selling the 
market short, have taken considerable 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., June 16 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—American cotton yarn quotations are irregular. 


Difficulty is experienced in selling limited output. 
Productions cut down to 75%. 


in Egyptian yarns. 





business at these lower figures, sales 
of this variety being reported as low 
as 3Ic for 20s-2 and 36c for 30s-2 
warps and skeins. Single warps in 
20s have sold at 31%. 
Fair Plush Interest 

On the higher side of prices, sales 

of 26s-2 warps have been reported 


Fair trade 


ners of combed yarns are curtailing 
more generally, the 
group remaining closed from Thurs- 
day until Monday niorning. Dealers 
are quoting two-ply tor mercerizing 
at 54c for 38s-2 and at 67c for 60s-2, 
although there are reports that even 
lower quotations on the latter count 


Gaston County 


GROVES 
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MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE— 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 














VAN COURT CARWITHEN | 


300 Chestnut Street, 


oh a re : ; ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
at 37c, indicating these low prices on have been named this week. Single Sele R ; 

° ° e ole e 
such speculative counts are not ob- combed is quoted by large factors presentatices 


tainable on other numbers. Fair 
sized orders have been taken at the 
lowest range of prices in both 20s-2 
and 30s-2 warps, representing a 
slight improvement over last week 
when larger sales by short sellers are 
taken into Plush 
yarns have been in fair request, being 
a less active demand from this trade 
than was found up until three weeks 
ago, but representing largest request 
of weaving yarns. 
Carded Knitting Sales 

A similar trend has been followed 
by carded knitting cones, a number 
of dealers booking 


consideration. 


a larger amount 
of business than for several weeks by 
accepting when the 


lower prices 


break in cotton occurred. Sales of 
this character 
movement ot 


from 
stock lots of a few 
15,000 lbs. 
each; while several contracts call for 
delivery up until early fall. Sales of 
ordinary grade yarn have been made 
at 28c basis tos and slightly more 
A spot lot of 
20s cones was moved at 30%c while 
another house sold a 
lot of 24s at 34C¢, 
ter than average. A good sized sale 
of 30s tying-in has been reported at 
34c by a local dealer to a New York 
State mill. Quotations of 30s extra- 
quality average between 37c and 38c 
with little interest reported. 
Mercerized Yarns Spotty 
Combed and mercerized yarns are 
soft with little interest found. Spin- 


have ranged 


cases up to amounts of 


for better spinnings. 


medium sized 
the yarn being bet- 


rece 


in these yarns basis 4oc for 18s with 
dull demand. have a 
good volume of business in hand but 
are not securing new business to take 
its place, shipments this week exceed- 
ing new business taken. Cutting of 
prices to obtain new orders is preva- 
lent in these qualities, irrespective of 
replacement costs. 


Mercerizers 


Yarns Trend Downward 

Price Position Weakened by the 
Decline in Cotton Futures 

Boston.—Prices of cotton futures 
are lower than they were a week ago 
and so are prices of most counts of 
cotton yarns, despite the fact that the 
latter had been discounting 15c¢ cot- 
ton; and, what is more to the point, 
lower prices for yarns fail to stim 
ulate sales. On the other 
hand, they tend to confirm the belief 
of many users that yarns must con- 
tinue to decline with cotton. 

While prices on medium and coarse 
count carded and combed yarns are 
off about a half cent from the mini- 
mums of last week these inside figures 
are quoted by only a few spinners and 
dealers, and it is doubtful whether 
any large amount ot yarn could be 
bought on this basis of 32c for 20s-2 


increase 


warps, 37c for 30s-2 warps and 28c 
Much of 


this low-priced selling is being done 


for I0s frame-spun cones. 


by direct-selling spinners and by deal- 
ers who are cutting commissions. 

































Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives 
HARWOOD CASH 4&4 CO., LTD 


Authorized U. S. Representative 
HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 
Breda, Holland 


Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Ete. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 
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Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 


70%" 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 


SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











DIXIE 


MERCERIZED—AIR DRIED 


YARNS 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


SPINNERS and PROCESSORS 
General Office 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. READING, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 


SUPERIOR 
YARN MILLS 


Monbo, N. C. 


58s and 60s Combed Peelers 
Single and Ply 











For Mercerizing and Weaving 


These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 
how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 





HA Hames 
SELLING THE ouTPuT OF OVER 150.000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN NC 
GEN: SALES MGR: 
450 FOURTH HVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930+ 31-32 














308 Chestnut St. 


ROSTON, MASS. 
Allan B. Greenough 
45 Milk St. 
UTICA, N.Y. 

Dalglish 


V. Calhoun, 
P. oO. Box 1566, Sta. C. 


Leicester, England 
Sole Representatives for 
Great Britain 





& Co. 
Utica City Nat'l Bk. ‘Bldg. \ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


J. CARMICHAEL & CO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fred W. Frank, 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Acme Sales Co., 
906 Johnston Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Slater & Co., 

53 Yonge St. 
LOS FABRICANTES 
UNIDOS, INC. 
150 Nassau St., New York 
N. Y 


Sole Representatives for 
Argentina and Urugua) 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


‘ombed and mercerized yarns and 
specialties as it is on medium and 
coarse count carded yarns, and prices 
are almost as unsettled and unprofit- 
able. It is of some interest, however, 
to note that some buyers who have 
not used ordinary combed yarns for 
a long time and others who have been 
out of the market for high grade 
combed yarns are now being attracted 
to these by current relatively low 
prices. 


Yarns Still Weak 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Persists in 
Chattanooga 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A tendency 
toward further price reductions and, 
a continuation of the practice of 
hand-to-mouth buying is apparent in 
the local yarn market. There has 
been comparatively little activity dur- 
ing the week ending June 12, accord- 
ing to local brokers and mercerizers 
It is said that business was booked 
during the week on a basis of Soc a 
pound for 60s in the mercerized prod- 
uct and it is even rumored that some 
mills have accepted orders as low as 
78c although this could not be offi- 
cially verified. Previously prices had 

hovered around 83c. 

Combed varn quotations were stim- 
ulated during the first of the week but 
have apparently lost or more than 
lost their increased strength. Satur- 
day quotations for carded Ios was 
continuing at 30¢c. 

Thrown silk was stronger during 
the week and gained toc a_ pound 
early in the week. Weakness the lat- 
ter part of the week took off some of 
the margin, the net increase now 
being only about 5c. Silk thread 
prices are around $6.55 per pound. 


Southern Yarn Bulletin 

CuariottTe, N. C., June 9.—The 
cotton yarn bulletin of the Southern 
Yarn Spinners Association follows: 
“Trading in yarns is confined almost 
entirely to small quantities for imme- 
diate shipment. Even the present low 
level of prices does not tempt the buy- 
ers to anticipate their wants. The 
Philadelphia market reports that 
prices on yarns have receded during 
the past week, but even this conces- 
sion has not stimulated business. Par- 
tial replies to a questionnaire concern- 
ng curtailment among the spinners 
1as shown that of 750,000 spindles re- 
porting, curtailment at present ranges 
from 17'2% of normal day-time run 
to 75%, an average of between 40 
50% curtailment of day operations. 
This report indicates that spinners are 
operating solely on orders, and in the 
ibsence of orders are instituting im- 
mediate and effective curtailment.” 


] 


Provipence, R. I. The U. S. Fin- 
shing Co. recently completed a new 
office building at its Silver Spring 
Branch in which the clerical work for 
all plants of the company in the vicinity 
of Providence wil! hereafter be done. 


Consider Export of Yarn from 
Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—<As a re- 
sult of the continued “slump” in tex 
tiles, Chattanooga manufacturers are 
turning more and more to the export 
field. <A striking example of this is 
found in the case of the National 
Yarn & Processing Co., one of this 
city’s youngest textile enterprises. 

Officials announce that negotiations 
are being closed whereby the company 
will be represented by an English 
sales company. The broker organiza- 
tion has expressed confidence that sub- 
stantial orders for Chattanooga yarn 
may be secured in England in com- 
petition with the British manufac- 
turers. The company has been en- 
joying a_ substantial business with 
Latin America. 

A representative of this company 
declares that prices now being paid 
for mercerized yarn are quite un- 
satisfactory, being so low as to pre- 
vent a legitimate profit. He states 
he has heard that some mills are even 
receiving orders at as low as 78c. 

Chattanooga has for years exported 
a vast amount of hosiery Leaders 
in this field include the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills and the Davenport 


| losiery Mills. 


Let Contracts for New Cannon 
Mills Power Plant 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C. All contracts 
have been awarded for the building 
and equipment of the new power plant 
for the Cannon Mtg. Co., at Kan- 
napolis. The Brown-Harry Co., Gas 
tonia, N. C., has contracts for founda- 
tion and superstructure, and the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. has the struc 


tural steel contract. All the plant 
equipment has been purchased direct 
from the manufacturers. The plant 


will have three 620 h.p. Walsh and 
Weidner boilers, equipped with the 
Murray water wall furnaces, and will 
have a maximum capacity of 181,800 
pounds of steam per hour. A 2,500 
k.w. General Electric back pressure 
type turbine will act as a pressure re 
ducing valve, and will furnish part of 
the power to the mills. The plant will 
be in operation by Nov. 1, 1926, and 
it is said it will be the most modern 
power plant in the textile industry, 
having many new features which will 
be announced later by the engineers, 
Thomas E. Murray, Inc., New York. 





Start Work on Dam on Pee Dee 
River 

ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Work is get 
ting under way on the new dam of the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. on the 
Pee Dee River. Forces are at work 
clearing out for the site, building 
houses for the workmen, tools and 
equipment and getting everything in 
readiness for the main job. 

Hardway Contracting Co. has the 
contract for construction of the dam. 
The Carolina company still is minus 
possession of a few tracts of land 
necessary for the lake area and these 
are being condemned. 





Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Are You Fussy? 


We like to deal with the 
customer who is fussy — 
who appreciates quality 
and insists on getting it. 


We will satisfy his demand 
for quality. We're fussy 
ourselves about that—and 
the intelligent knitter svows 
that in the journey from 
the knitting room to the 
inspectors, the slight differ- 
ence in cost of CANNON 
QUALITY YARNS 1s 


easily absorbed. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


WA! SRA IA 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


iN\ 
iI 





Tryon; N: C. Combed Peeler Yarns 3 

30’s to 70's s 

Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting = 
AANA iA | SS RS A 5) 


mice. ACME - 


| 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND S Al L E S C O v1 PA NY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 


Aso Representing the 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 


for the making of Laces, Curtains, 





Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, Pais MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tt 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 











sindbis ieee: High Grade Combed edie Touts | 


oe Dea Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides!. 
4 iP ie 
F. C. CHAM BERS Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 


Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 89) 





bought a few days ago by a wire con- 
cern, but admissions as to price are 
impossible to secure. It is evident a 
good deal of tinged yarn is being sold 
in comparison with the aggregate 
business done. Buyers are endeavor- 
ing to reduce their cost by taking an 
increased amount of tinged yarn and 
are finding more or less difficulty in 
persuading their trade to accept the 
resultant fabrics. The yarn dealer 
very frequently is drawn into the pic- 
ture and adjustments have to be made 
that are more or less unsatisfactory. 

Possibilities of Curtailment 

While the policy ot curtailment has 
been more apparent among southern 
cloth mills, it is believed that yarn 
spinners will increase the amount of 
machinery shut down during the next 
two or three months. It was inti- 
mated this week by a man in close 
touch with the situation that financial 
interests might prove to be a very im- 
portant factor in determining the pol- 
icy of curtailment. If banks call a 
halt on production it will make more 
of an impression upon the spinner 
than even water power companies’ 
dicta. If the decision to curtail is 
anything like as drastic as that of last 
summer the effect upon the market 
will doubtless be decidedly appreciable. 
A 25% shutdown in North and South 
Carolina may be the minimum before 
the summer is over unless business 
should show a material increase. 

It seems almost impossible to per- 
suade the average knitter to add to 
his supply of yarns. The trade ex- 
press their surprise that knitters have 
been able to run as freely as they 
have and yet buy so little yarn. Cer- 
tainly their operations for the last 
three months have not been sufficient 
to keep their machines in operation 
unless private transactions about which 
the general trade knows nothing have 
idded to their supply. As far as the 
price is concerned, the same charac- 
terization must be made of this divi- 
sion of the trade as of all others. 
Prices are distinctly nominal. Bal- 
briggan trade has decreased its pur- 
chases to a very small amount, due 
largely to the decreased supply of this 
product. Knitters for a long time 

ive been claiming that they would 
onsider nothing above 30c for 22s. 
Now that this price is being broad- 

isted more or less generally, even 

ough spinners will not agree to it, 
impossible to interest the 
knitter. 


verage 


Cotton Yarn Notes 





Bennett & Goldey, Inc., cotton 
rns, 93 Worth St., finan- 
l arrangements wherebv their busi- 


have made 


trade can 
handled to the best advantage of 
parties concerned, enabling them 
handle contracts of any size in the 


ost approved manner. 


ess with mills and with the 





Cotton Wastes Heavy 
Adjustment to Lower General 
Basis Still Proceeding 
Boston.—The cotton waste mar 
ket is still in the throes of adjustment 
to a lower level of values as related 
to cotton which adjustment when 
completed is more than likely to be 
permanent according to some leaders 
in the market. Strips are stripping 
the spinnable section of the market 
of all vestige of stability and it 1s as 
difficult as at any time for the last 
month or two to say where values 
really are. Reworked strips have 
been sold as low as 4-5c, while tinged 
strips have risen no higher than 7c. 
Prices for other grades run all the 
way ‘up to 111%4-121%4 for choice 
peeler. Sak strips are also on a 
rather wide price range from 17!2c 
down to 1I4c-15c. Egyptian strips 
proper are quoted 11-12c. Stuffing 
wastes like picker and fly are not 
meeting the expected seasonal de- 
mand in any volume and the amount 
available is large enough to keep 
down values. Threads for machin 
ing seem to maintain the 

firmly. 


‘mselves 


Curtailment in cotton manutactur 
ing is still under way and manutac 
turers in various 
country are endeavoring to come to 
some kind of a conclusion as to what 
is the matter with the cotton industry 
and in the main are said to be bear: 
ish on cotton values, as might be ex 
pected, looking for a crop large 
enough with the extensive carryover 
to bring the cost of their raw ma 
terials to a lower level. This may 
seem to be far away from the con 
sideration of the waste market and 
yet the wastes and by-products of 
cotton cannot break away from the 
good or bad fortune accompanytng 
the industry as a Move- 
ment of waste is very slow and un 
satisfactory and it is still very diffi- 
cult to keep values even on the best 
materials from slipping off a few 
points day by day. 

Fotal U.. S: 
business in cotton wastes 
makes a fair bulk running over sev- 
eral years to average 145,000 
150,000 bales. For the nine months 
ending March 31, 1926, imports were 
smaller and exports were larger than 
for the preceding nine months. The 
the two periods is as 


parts of the 


whole. 


export and import 
combined 


showing for 
follows: 
Exports 
$S.6017 000 lhs 
16.104.000 Tbs 


Imports 
1926 ?6.677, 000 Tbs 
1925 28,542,000 Ibs 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber Salata 14 14 
eee eee 1114—12e 
Egyptian comber ... 12 D2 hoe 
Choice willowed fly 7 7} 
Choice willowed aed ’ tie 
Sak, Gtvig6 «00% pokes 17 17! 
Linters (mill run). ; y My ¢ 
Spoolers (single) ......... 14 -14%e. 
Fine White cop..... 12 123 
*SALEM, Ore. Bids for the construc 

tion of the new mill of the Oregon Linen 


Mills, Inc., were opened Jun 12 
Machinery for the mill, which will cost 
about $600,000, has already been bought. 
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Experience linked with Service Insure your entire satisfaction 


Weaving COTTON YARNS-— Knitting 


Solid by 
‘*Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


Seenanane 









GATE Manufacturers of 
CITY Superior Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
MILLS We sell direct to Kwstters and guarantee satisfaction 


217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON HARD [jj W OLFABU wus 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, )Viass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. _| 


























JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rocm 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











| O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON TARNG ino nonens 


AND NUMBERS 














JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 









EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Mercerized 


————  — 
Quality 


Truly describes Standard Mercerized Yarn 
from the Raw Cotton through Spinning 
and Mercerizing to the Finished Product. 


This Quality is Reflected in Durable— 
Lustrous — Evenly Dyed Garments 
Economically Produced. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER C0. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., TORONTO, MONTREAL 
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Cotton Market Lower 
On Crop Improvement 


Prices Steadied by Covering Around 
1614¢ Level for December— 
High End-June Crop Figures 

The easier tendency which devel- 
ped with the appearance of more sea- 
sonable weather in the belt early this 
month, became more pronounced 
toward the end of last week.  Sell- 
ing was more general and aggressive, 
with prices breaking into new low 
ground for the season and to nearly 
the 16c level for coming crop deliv- 
eries. Except for covering and a lit- 
tle scale down buying for trade and 
investment account, no support of 
-onsequence was noted on the decline. 
he market, however, showed a ten- 
lency to steady, as offerings tapered 
tf around 16.20 for December, and 
there were rallies from the lowest on 
in idea that the June improvement in 
rop conditions had been discounted. 

It may be recalled that the private 
end-May crop reports gave condition 
ngures ranging from 68 up to 72% of 
normal and averaged 69.3% compared 
with a ten-year average of 71.6%. 
The belief is that the crop has im- 
proved substantially since these end- 
May reports were compiled. Weather 
conditions in the South have con- 
tributed to this impression, as tem- 
peratures have been more seasonable, 
and the climate otherwise favorable 
except for drouthy sections in the 
Piedmont district of the Carolinas 
ind north Georgia. So far only one 
private mid-June report has been is- 
sued, but this, published by the Wat- 
kins Bureau, made the condition as of 
lune & 75.5 compared with a condi- 
tion of 71.0 toward the end ot May. 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures. N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 





June 10 High Low June 16 Chge 
le 18 0 
ily 18.01 18.33 17.47 17.69 32 
August 17.4 17.4 16.58 6.34 Ty 
ptembe 16.90 17.34 16.2 4 17 
letober 16.79 17.28 16.14 , — 45 
November 16.7 16.7 16.29 6.54 43 
acember 7 16.16 6.3 —.40 
inuary 16.65 16.10 6.5 = 
ruary 71 16.24 5.38 3 
Marct ‘ 16.78 16.2 42 — .36 
\pril 16.82 16.37 16.49 —.33 
iy 16.85 17.37 16.30 16.56 =. 29 
. . rT 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
lay Jur 1 18.15 7.07 9.92d 
rday, June 12 18.00 17.04 9.754 
day June 14 18.15 9. 66d 
sday June 1 18 17 1 64d 
18.2 9. 54d 
18.3 9.54d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 


Pr s This Last 
J week y 
299, 989 4 
\ ) 2 is + 
OS l 
1 1 
8 
8 
‘ 68,69 §4 
& 65 
4 y 
f 
7 % gO ) 2 


een 





In other words, it suggested an im- 
provement of 4.5 points in the condi- 
tion of the crop for the first half of 
the present reporting period. This 
addition of this to the average of the 
private end-May reports would bring 
the present condition of the crop up 
to about 73.8 compared with a ten- 
year average of 73.5. On the whole, 
therefore, the trade has been looking 
forward to a very satisfactory en- 
June report from the Government on 
July 2, believing that it will show a 
condition above the ten-year average 
and possibly of between 75 and 76% 
compared with an end-June report of 
75.9 last year. 

It is not yet known whether the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will issue one or 
three figures on crop possibilities as 
indicated by the estimated area under 
cultivation and the condition as of 
June 25. If only one figure is issued, 
it is expected to be based on average 
growing conditions for the balance 
of the season as during previous 
years. If three figures are issued, one 
of them will give the minimum pros- 
pect based on the prevailing condition 
and the poorest conditions after June 
25, while another will give the maxi- 
mum prospect based on the end-June 
condition and the best growing condi- 
tions after that date. 

At the best, an end-June crop pros- 
pect is inconclusive. Glancing over 
the records of the past ten years, it 
might be inferred that with an end- 
June condition of 75, the crop might 
not be over 13,000,000 bales on the 
one hand, while on the other it might 
exceed 18,000,000. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market June 9 June 16 Chee Lat. Y Sale 
Galveston - 18.25 17.6 6 ‘ 11), 488 
New Orleans 17.95 17.1% i8 1.1 s 
Mobile 17.50 16.7 7 24.10 182 
Savannah » 37.90 17.29 —1 24.29 ea 
Norfolk 18.19 17.56 63 24.13 5,471 
New York .. 18.80 18.20 —60 24.15 
Augusta . - 18.06 17.06 1 24.54 1,017 
Memphis ‘on 17.75 17 7 24.2 11 
St. Louis seu Bevae 17.25 —50 24.f 
Houston cnktne Lee 17.45 —75 24.1 
Dallas acne 17.80 17.15 —§5 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mort- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phisgomery gusta age 


Be, Sinduecewad 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ .83¢ 1.05f 
Ss BS saassence 1.00¢ 1.00¢ .90t .68t 83t 
woken cane .75t 75t .75¢ .83t 62t 
DMs sckadbacve -50t 50t 50t 38t 44t 
ye Ws us exes 1.95° 1.60° 1.25° 1.35° 1.28° 
RRS ee 3.25° 3.50° 3.50° 3.00° 3.38° 
GE es cians 5.25° 600° 5.50° 450° 5.43° 
Src ksceuccoue 6.50° 7.50° 7.00° 6.00° 6.98° 
YELLOW TINGED 
_ RR 75° 100° 50° .s0° 75° 
Bc dsce sea - 1.00° 1.60° 1.00° 1.00° 1.22° 
Bos nekenavan 2.50° 3.00° 2.50° 3.50° 2 75° 
8. ee i caiens 4.00° 4.50° 4.00° 4.00° 4 53° 
Ri as ve eeues 6.00° 650° 5.50° §.50° 6.20° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Mc khaee vas 2.25° 3.00° 2.00° 2.00° 2.31° 
Ly eer 2.75° 3.60° 2.50° 23.50° 2.88° 
Be vn asdcsceawen 4.00° 4.00° 3.25° 3.25° 3.70° 
BLUE STAINED 
a . 2.50% 3.00* 2.00% 2.00" 2 28 


S.M.* 3.00* 3.50% 2 75* 2.75* 


M 400* 4.00% 3.75" 3°75" 4.058 


+ 
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The Quissett 


Line 


Quissett Quality Yarns cover a 
host of knitting and weaving 


needs. Here may be _ secured 
yarns for underwear, hosiery, 
threads, embroidery, weaving, in- 
sulating, tire fabric, lace work, 


lace curtains, etc. Counts are 
available from 2’s to 120’s. Put 


up in any kind of a package. 


In these days of constantly chang- 


ing yarn needs the service the 
Quissett organization is equipped 


to give is vital. 


There is no substitute for Cotton Yarns, 


Quissett Quality 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in al 
Numbers and Descriptions 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sak 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres 


Edward H. Cook, Treas 


Thomas F-, Glennon, Agent 
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BELMONT 


Mercerized, Dyed, “BELMONT” a fine American 


Bleached. 
name 


All counts up to 100s iy = S/T “be; MONT YARN’—a fine 
Single and ply. American Yarn 


Put up :S 3 Originated by 


Cones, Cops, Tubes, me The Lineberger-Stowe Mills. 
Warps and Skeins “L-5” 
AIR DRIED anita Means Quality 


New Conquests— 


For over a generation the fine combed yarn products of the Lineberger-Stowe 
Mills have flourished. Now these self-same yarns in mercerized form are 
making new conquests as Belmont Yarns. 


The success of Belmont Yarns has been assured from the start. They fill a 
very definite demand for a quality mercerized yarn in all single and ply counts 
up to 100s and in dyed or bleached form. 


A complete mercerized yarn service is offered weavers and knitters. Samples 
sent gladly. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Harding, Tilton @ Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 


BELMONT 
~*YARNS*« 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


More Demand Evident 
Cotton Buyers’ Interest Gains but 
Want Lower Prices 
MempPuis, TENN., June 14—In- 
reased demand rather than pressure 
to sell, accounts for the larger sales 
in this cotton market during the week. 
More business could have been done 
but for differences in price ideas as 
o desirable low grades which made 
up practically all of the sales total. 
While the price of middling 74” de- 
‘lined in line with July contracts in 
New York, desirable low grades of 
staple character showed a further ten- 
lency to advance; some _ holders 
were asking from 25 to 50 points 
more than they did the previous week, 
ind in a few instances were getting 

Prior to Saturday official quota- 
tions had been revised downward 50 
to 100 points on all grades above strict 
good ordinary; Saturday all grades 
were marked down 25 points. Al- 
though grades above strict good or- 
dinary are in limited demand the offi- 
cial quotation on these higher grades 
is pretty well in line with actual 
sales. 


Business from South 


There was considerable new busi- 
ness in the hands of shippers, most 
of it coming from Georgia and Ala- 
bama; some business was placed with 
Carolina mills, but little with the east 
or for export. Buyers are still quite 
heavily long of the low grades and 
are filling many orders out of their 
stocks. Nearly all of the net receipts, 
which totaled 2,599 bales for the week, 
went into buyers’ stocks. The total 
stock decreased 10,902 bales, while 
factors’ stocks decreased 7,000 bales; 
local sales, exclusive of f.o.b., totaled 
7,950 bales. The trade here gen- 
erally is impressed by the rapid im- 
provement in the crop prospect, and 
predictions of another big yield are 
being freely made, but always with 
the reservation that boll weevils do 
not attack the crop. Bearish feeling 
is general but extends only to the 
medium and better grades, upon the 
assumption that the low grades have 
been selling so far below intrinsic 
values that narrowing differences 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

June 12 June 5 
arkets averagé 17.19 17.81 
phis ‘ 17.14 17.75 
Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
rade Strict Middling 





Prices Fasy 


ly, @ 31h e 
--'4 4 





6-in. nominal 
nomir il 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week week before 
phis total 16, 204 13,450 10,990 
b. incl. in total 8, 350 7, 200 7,40 
irkets 54,945 40,274 43,042 
\Viemphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
ipts 2,599 7 
eipts 20,704 ‘ 
s » Aug. 1, net a) 
n ; 389 
since Aug. 1 1,3 57 
1 stock 





ease for week 
sold stock in hands 
f Memphis factors 74,000 3,400 
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rather than a general decline is to 
be expected. The weather during the 
week was favorable all over the belt, 
and the crop responsive, except in the 
Piedmont of the Carolinas and North 
Georgia, which section of the three 
States continues to suffer severely 
from prolonged drouth. The crop 
throughout Memphis territory is mak- 
ing excellent progress. 


Staples Show Strength 
Despite Litthke Demand React Less 
Than Futures 
Boston, June 16.—Strict low mid 
dling and higher grades of extra 
staple and premium domestic cotton 
have declined apparently much less 
than futures on the latest reaction, 
advances in basis by most shippers 
nearly offsetting the decline — in 
futures. Lower grades, however, have 
declined a little more than futures if 
anything with practically all shippers 
free sellers. The lower grades have 
been in fair demand, while the better 
grades of premium cottons have been 
extremely quiet. Current values of 
the latter are even more nominal than 
during the previous two weeks, vet 
efforts to buy 1 1/16 in. hard western 
cotton of middling grade at less than 
400 points on July have not been 
resultful. For 14% in. cotton of the 
same grade 650 points on July is a 
full price. 

No significant consequences are 
reported in new crop cotton although 
basis continues much more attractive 
than on prompt shipment of old crop 
cotton. Curtailment is now so radical 
both in north and south by fine count 
yarn and cloth mills that spinner’s 
needs will be small during the next 
few weeks, and certainly not until 
after the Government report of July 2 
is made public. 

The Egyptian market has lost prac- 
tically all of the speculative advance 
registered up to Wednesday of last 
week and demand in the local market 
for prompt shipment is non-existant. 
A notable feature of the Alexandria 
market is that the June and October 
Upper options closed today at exactly 
the same price of $21.35. The Novem- 
ber Sak. option at $30.25 is 45c¢ below 
the July option. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for June-July ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middlins 
1 1/16 in 22 to221 23 to23 
11/16 in. to %& ir 23 to234« 24 to24 
1 \& ir 24 to24 t 
1 8 
1 le 


to2 
% in 29 to3 
ly 


Basis on N. Y¥ Ju ’ 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
June-July shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakellarides 31c, off 13¢c 
Medium Uppers 235¢c, off 34c¢ since 


June 9. They report closing prices 
June 16 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: July Sak. $30.70, off 9goc. 
June Uppers, $21.35, off 51c from 
June 9. 


=“Frorm the Cottou to the Kuitter” 


. 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General ( Mfice: 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


PLOWMAN YARN CO. 

1049 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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|Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


y ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
i} BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 

| Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 

Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 

| RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


a 
ut yj" Thread 
Company 
FLORENCE, N. J 
OFFERS TO 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 


Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 












a BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
312 Martet St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Po. 


‘ { 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 


and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


) TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 








| Ty 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


_ TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 











135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 


Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 


June 19, 1926 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 


Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 





ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service j 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. ¥!™ 


Manufacturers of 
Give the high 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Sicuit® tet 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARN COTTON WARPS or, feems; at: 
Wool, Worsted, 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Poucle, Bourette and 
Spirals in otto 
Mohair and Silk. 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 





COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large eet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees Representatives at all 
Terminal _ Stations anc Wharves 
daily Cartage prices quoted upon 
inquiry. 


222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 
Freight 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
Pa. | 


Forwarders, 


Transfer Agents 
and Bo 


nded Draymen 


Established 1873 
a aaa meni 







LINEN for Hosiery 
er Weaving and Twisting 


_ Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Flax Jacquard = 
Flaxnoils laxwaste 


C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


ae Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


506 Market Street, Phila. 


ss Twine 
- Ramienoils 


_ ews & ‘COOK, IX. 


5-72 Leonard St. YORK 















V. E. MERTZ A204" BOOTrT 
HUMIDIFYING ILLS ~ or 
i eee COTTON YARN 


Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 
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Firmer Wool Trend 
Helps Yarn Sales 


Improvement in Demand for 
Outerwear Yarns Continues— 
Weaving Interest Unchanged 
PHILADELPHIA. — Although _ there 
has been no sudden change in the 
market, either on the part of spin- 
ners nor manufacturers, the situation 
as a whole presents an improved 
aspect which is not noticeable from 
day to day but which is. sufficient 
from week to week to note the dif- 
ference between the present market 
and that of four weeks ago. During 
this time a number of favorable 
factors have made their influence felt. 
In the first place wools have hard- 
ened during this time and the trade 
no longer expects further reductions 
of consequence in this commodity. 
This factor has had a decided ef- 
fect upon yarn buyers and while man- 
ufacturers as a group 
creased the size of 


have not in- 
their commit- 
ments they are buying more freely 
and no longer shop around so widely 
as they did a month ago in order to 
secure the 
They are 


lowest possible price. 
more willing to operate 
when they need yarn and in more in- 
stances are paying figures more 
nearly in line with lowest spinners’ 
prices. It is impossible for spinners 
or dealers to influence manufacturers 
to increase the size of their pur- 
chases nor in advance of the receipt 
of actual goods orders, as they are 
showing no inclination to buy 
heavily although many admit that 
they feel yarns at their present level 
are low enough to warrant covering 
ahead conservatively. 

Conservative Buying 

Concerns that have been buying in 
lots of about 30,000 lbs. for years are 
now ordering in no larger amounts 
than 1,000 Ibs. at a time, almost with- 
out exception. While a similar con- 
dition exists among weavers as well 
as knitters there is more disposition 


at present for knitters to display 
more confidence in the market than 
has yet been noted among weavers. 


A number of large outerwear manu- 
facturers during the last two weeks, 
shortly before the annual meeting of 
this group and after, have placed 
medium sized contracts covering 
their requirements during the next 
few which represents a 
tinct change their attitude a 
month ago when they refused to buy 


weeks dis- 


over 


at any price. 
Firmer Wool Markets 


Spinners do not deplore the man- 
ler in which buying has been done 
but rather the small total of business 
over a period of time, few spinners in 
this vicinity being successful in oper- 
ating at more than 60% 


over any 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., June 16 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Bradford top market nominal. 


Business exceed- 


ingly limited. Prices about steady with 64s at 49d., 56s at 3ld., 


46s carded at 21d. Spinners in want of business and prices in 


buyers’ favor. 
| Botany is 5s. 6d. 





period of time, which is too low a 
rate for any manufacturing plant to 
hope to operate with profit, even with- 
out taking into consideration thé low 
margins on which spinners and manu- 
facturers have been operating. 


Men’s Wear Fair 


Men’s wear mills are finishing the 


season in better shape than they 
started the heavy-weights, with a 
larger volume of business in hand 


than they expected a month ago and 
a majority feel the coming light- 
weight season will witness still fur- 
ther gain. Manufacturers are selling 
more goods at present although they 
are not receiving any larger orders 
nor at higher prices but the trend in 
wools has had a certain effect even 
in the goods end and buyers no longer 
talk of a further decline of import- 
ant size in raw material costs. Men’s 
wear mills are also placing orders for 
sample lots of yarns to be used in 
making up samples of new _ light- 
weight lines and while this does not 
improve the spinners’ position it is 
regarded as a good omen. 
Better Knitting Demand 

Outerwear yarns are moving at the 
rate noted during the last three weeks, 
improvement not being noticeable 
from last week. which was consider- 
ably improved over conditions a month 
ago. Spinners of these yarns are not 
receiving any higher prices; in fact 
sales are being made slightly lower 
than two weeks ago but the decline 
has practically been stopped and quo- 
tations display a slightly stronger 
trend, with no higher figures as yet 
named by any spinner. A larger vol- 
ume of business is being booked and 


Spindle activity slackening. 


Price on 2-48s 


more confidence among buyers is ap 
parent. 
Bathing-Suit Interest 

Bathing-suit counts are the largest 
numbers in this end of the market, 
2-26s quarter blood of average grade 
selling at $1.31 at which price a 50s 
grade is obtainable, with 2-20s selling 
at $1.25 in this quality and 


grades at a few cents lower. 


lower 
Demand 
from bathing-suit manufacturers con 
tinues good and spinners in many in- 
have little stock left in this 
number for spot shipments. In weav 
ing yarns demand is tor small lots 
coming in from, men’s 
wear mills, there being little interest 


stances 


most cases 
displayed by dress goods mills many 
of whom have turned over to manu 
facture of men’s 
ent. 


wear for the pres 
Quotations Steadier 

Spinners are quoting at the same 
price level and few display any will 
ingness to make further reductions at 
this time, asking $1.40 for 2-32s 
quarter blood made from 48s to 50s 
stock, althought manufacturers state 
they are able to buy this count freely 
as low as $1.35; 2-408 half blood sells 
for prices varying from $1.75 up to 
$1.85 depending upon the grade de 
sired. Spinners quote a 60s to 64s at 
$1.80 and a 64s at five cents higher; 
mixtures in this have not 
spotty, 
no large amounts moving during the 
week. 


count 
changed and sales have been 


Prices for Bradford spun vary 


from $2.25 to $2.35 depending upon 
the gerade of stock desired; 2 50s 
Bradford in the gray is available as 


low as $1.95 although it is difficult 
to find spinners willing to sell at this 


figure. 


Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s) 05-1.10 


2-16s, low com. (36-40s)........ 10-1.15 
9 


-20s to 2-248, low 14 (448)..... 15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, 14 bld. (46-48s).. 25-1.30 
2-26s to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)... 30-1 

35-1 
. 4 bid. (48—-50s).... 40-1 

. % bid. (568)..... 50-1.! 
26s, 34 bid. (56s) ; 55-1 
. % bid. (56s)... 55-1 

2-328, 14 bld. (60s)... .. 70-1 
2-368, 44 bid. (60s)... ; 73-1 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-648)... betace 80-1 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s)........ 2.00-2 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s) ‘ 
2-608, fine (70s).... 


05-2 


French System 
20s, 4% bid. (48s).. Sareea .40-1.45 
20s, high 4 bid. (50s)........ 50-155 
20s, 3% bid. (56s) : 55-1. 60 
30s, % bid. (56s). 65-1.70 
30s, 4 bld. (60s)... 80-1.85 
40s, 14 bld. (60-648) 90-1.95 
50s, (66-708) 2. 15-2.20 
60s, (70s) .65-2.70 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low \% bid. (44s 1.15 -1.20 
to 2-20s 14 bid. (50s) 1.25 -1.30 

bld. (50s) oveeck,. oO 1.35 

4 bid. (50s) 1.35 -1.40 
bld j 
Id 








rid. (56s) 45 -1.50 
) (60s)... 1.70 -1.80 


» bl 


French Spun Merino, White 
i 50-50... 1.50-1.55 
, 60-40 1.60-1.65 
' 70-30 1.70-1.75 
, 80-20 J 4 . 1.80-1.85 





Yarns Struggling Ahead 


Keen Competition for Business 
Holds Prices Down 
Boston.—A dragging market holds 
on in worsted yarns and real improve 
ment is set future date, no 
tangible change tor 


for some 
evidence ot any 
the better being evident at this time 
There is a hopeful forward look in 
both weaving and_ knitting 
but price shading in both sections con 


branches 


tinues under the necessity of seizing 
the little 
keep things going. 


new business available to 
On prevailing raw 
material basis yarns are already low 
indeed to 


reasonable margin of profit. 


enough, too low assure a 


If wool should stabilize on current 
level, and there seems some probability 
of this occurring, spinners must get 
better prices or else continue the dis 
couraging operation of running spin 
dles at a loss or at cost. It is inter- 
note that 
tially the position taken in last week’s 
TextTiLteE Worvtp Analyst wherein it 
is stated 


too low in comparison with raw wool ; 


esting to this is substan 


“Not only are yarn prices 


they are also low compared with cloth 
as measured by the TexTILE Wortp 
indexes.” If this 
tion with any degree of accuracy then 
it would seem that spinners of weav- 
ing yarns in particular are warranted 
in lifting prices to a more reasonable 
parity with the cost of raw wool and 
tops. 


covers. the situa 


During the week some business has 
received on the tiner counts of 
Bradford yarns at unchanged prices 
and in 2-36s there has been a larger 
movement at a little better price ot 
$1.55. This has led to top 
being placed for immediate shipment 
and the top who 


been 


orders 
makers themselves 
are operating in the main on a non 


profit-making level have felt them 
selves obliged to lift prices on this 


The 


inten 


58s top some 2 or 3c per pound. 


whole situation however 1s so 
sively competitive that it cannot be 
said that stabilization is yet completed 
or that the immediate future suggests 
bettet 


Bradtord or French spun, weaving or 


values receivable on either 


knitting yarns 


Tops Barely Steady 


ia ie ii asi ‘. 

, « * « . . 

Grading 50s and 58s are Up L-3« 
Noils Slow to Move 


Boston.—It is less a buver’s mat 
ket in tops. The wool market 1s 
firmer on the appearance of better 
; 


usiness. Movement is still very 


lines. There has 
period of hand-to- 
mouth purchasing that 
is placed in tops 
demanded. 


conservative in all 
been such a long 
when business 
instant delivery is 
Combers in general have 
mark up their 
hand have 


no desire to 
but on the 


prices 


other become 
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SERVICE 


Our manutacturing methods and 
organization were developed 
after a thorough study of the 
special requirements of woolen 
and worsted manufacturers. 


Thus we are at all times pre- 
pared to meet their most exact- 


ing demands for COLORED 
SPUN SILK. 


\ SILK YARNS THAT HARMONIZE WITH WOOLENS 


American Silk Spinning Co / 
Providence, RI J 
New fork Obice 1 Neadison Ave. YO 


Fd 
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" ti ‘ 
Always Dependable — All Ways! 
= ee cetera caer eietianneneaatace 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


tired of 


juite manufacturing at a 
oss. They are therefore following 


he wool market very closely and so 
ar as quotations this week are con- 
erned the made, 
advanced 3c per pound while 
he low 3s blood is off 2c per pound, 
ive been brought about by the ap- 
trent lack of demand 
ather than by any change in the raw 
] 


Voo! 


few changes 58s 


elng 


or actual 


situation in these grades. Busi- 


ness has been placed during the week 


fine, blood and high 3s blood 
yps all for weaving yarns also in 
ugh %'4 blood for knitting varns. 


Juarter-blood top is firmer this week, 
me standard maker positively refus- 


ing anything below g3c and now 
juoting 94-95c. 

Che noil market cannot boast of 
iny large increase of business and 
the trading element who have had a 


hard time of it since the first of the 
vear, are still keeping their courage 
yn the expectation that matters can- 
not be much worse and that current 
ndications of larger activity in the 
New York goods market will in a 
little time result in larger mill pur- 
-hasing and at 
little comfort 
fact that 
this week 
past and that the 
curtailment of wool 
combing which has been continuous 
its operations since the first of 
the year has left noil 
ebb are 
medium being 
imports, and in some 


possibly slightly 
Some 
from the 


are 


higher prices. 
is obtained wools 
ind tops 


yr several 


firmer than 
weeks 


very serious 


stocks at a low 
irregular, the 
the finest; no 
sections of the 
market the question of contracts with 
several noil producers for the 
six months of the year under 
‘onsideration. 

Exports of noils and wool waste 
rom the Bradford district to the 
nited States for April were valued 

23,000 pounds sterling the small 


Prices 


sorts 


+] 
i1e 


last 


by the fact that in July last vear im 
ports of noils and wool wastes were 


valued at 313,000 pounds - sterling 
while for the four months of this 
year the combined total is only 


238, 00 pr yunds sterling. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops Nominal 
EE Eee ee (64-66s) $1.385-$1.38 
meer Ble AMG. «i466 o:5.0.0% 005 1.54— 1.55 
SURI -ONOOE. sc cccces (60-—62s) 1.25— 1.27 
High % blood........ (OSs) 1.15- 1.15 
Aver. 8, blood 7 (56s) 1.09— 1.10 
Low % blood...... (5256s) 1.03 1.05 
Hligh 44 blood.... (50s) 94 Os 
ens 55 oie 0 1 
Rte ohne sn. a5. Gt wm aR ieee .82 .83 
eR A ee ten ee .80- 81 
ME ce bbesNew rush ee eusaies'« .78- 80 

Noils Nominal 
ae eee mae $.78— $.82 
RERIE-OIOON cok cece eecsseses 73- 75 
High % blood........ 65 70 
Aver. % blood...... ; a7 60 
Ct Te Ns os. cic wes coe 55— 57 
Oe eee -92- .53 
ME ea oh nna Srila We RAE oa la Be cpa .50- a | 
CE 46666 eden kee we ee eR > 48- .50 
i haecaddnsiwehe wh Oaes 47-— .49 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 61) 


signor to Samson Cordage Works, 
Boston, Mass. 

COMBING machines, Brush 
the noil from the comb 
1,587,012. E Hopweod, 
Eng. 

Corp making machine. — 1,587,182 H 
G. Pratt, Newton, Mass. Assignor to 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass 


for cleaning 
circles ot 


Bradford, 


Corton fabrics, Treatment of. 1,587,- 
094. E. D. Walen, Melrose, Mass. 
\ssignor to Walter S. Burrill, Albert 
F. Knight, and William T. Mayo, 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada; and 
Hathaway, Braintree, Mass 
DRAWING mechanism. 1,586,605. A. C 
Butler, Boston, Mass. 
Dyes, Manufacturing vat 
A. Zinke and F. Hanselmayer, Graz, 


Russell 


1.586.730 


\ustria. Assignors to Felice Bensa, 
Genoa, Italy. 
DyEsTUFFS and making same, Azo. 1, 


587,004. A. L. Laska and A. Zitscher, 

Offenback, Germany \ssignors to 

Corp. of Chemische Fabrik Griesherm 
Elektron, Frankfort, Ger. 
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| Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


‘Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills Ghornton, P. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office 


)5 


BRISTOL, PA. 


[FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co.| 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
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est amount during the past sixteen saa a a i . Blu Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
months June and July however menenns. - Spee _ NERC Pew 

: Sy a ; ae ae York, Assignor to T. Haebler, New 
may witness a seasonal increase, Véuke 

hese two MOMS BS WE OS: FAMUATY pL ess Mamsfaciure of artificial. s WORSTED AND MERINO 

nd February usually constituting 1,586,552. F.  Girardet, Roussilon, y 2) [r RE SY Cc Cl SPUN YAR 
large import months of the year. The France. Assignor to Societe pour la FOR KNiTTING AND WEAVING 
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ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


















WORSTED YARNS 
TEXTILE WORLD- STATISTICAL DEPT 
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GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 


{2.00 


Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 















hd = | cone ene cee met te sa O. J. CARON 
4 TT 236s ABiooe WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
se LI | a - 166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Sole Sellings Agents for 


RIDA MATIER, oa ska ouiens a osan wena Lawrence, Mass. Mary Louise Mills.................. Cowpens, S. C. 
Monomac Spinning Co............. Lawrence, Mass. BAUMDOOSA TUB 6s ciccscscoesesneenve Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Ronilin: DENS. ....55i55s occ ccs enccaes pace a Central Mills 

GRMAR ROMNID sos diva vb cane bansnwn sae awrence, Mass. . . . Talc , 
Manomet Mills New Bedford, Mass. aac a” teeteeseesereseeess Sylacauga, Ala. 
Nonquitt Spinning Co New Bedford, Mass. a Sycamore, Ala. 
Nashawena Mills New Bedford, Mass. Cowikee Mills (Yarns) Union Springs, Ala. 
LR REIS oases seandn denne Calhoun Falls, S. C. Knoxville Cotton Mills.... Knoxville, Tenn. 


ons 
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This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 


mills in the South, 


COTTON YARNS WORSTED AND WORSTED CLOTH 


Combed and Carded WORSTED MERINO YARNS Men’s Wear 
All Twists, Counts and Putup Staple and Fancy Serges 


Mule and Frame Spun for Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Kuitting yarns, single and ply Men’s Wear Mixtures 

Weaving yarns, single and ply Dress Goods and Silk Trade Vigoureux 

Splicing and Plaiting yarns Cheviots ; 

Gassed and Mercerized yarns for Tropical Suitings 

Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns ; Gabardines 

Thread yarns Hosiery Coverts 

Tire yarns Underwear and Rubber Trades Shepherd Checks 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 2 : Whipcords 

Electrical yarns Yarns manufactured according to Wide Wales 

Glove yarns Government specifications _ 

Webbing yarns eee my Worsted Merino Lustre Linings 
Embroi ; Lace curtain yarns wis wi ; 

een the seme - ° Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon Dress Goods 
Carpet yarns Slub dyed Worsted and Merino Serges; Sheens 

Silk Filling oaene Yarns Flannels 

Card Nl ‘ , ‘ : 

a Rime Catalogue will be mailed on application ee mee 


COTTON CLOTH AND Shepherd Checks 

COTTON, SILK AND RAYON pene Coverts 
r VLono; is 

MIXTURES / Ottorep; Poplins 

All-Combed Goods in Grey for 


Converters f ‘ TIRE FABRICS 
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Voiles; Crepes 

Poplins and Broadcloths Builder 

Cotton Gabardines . In various widths 
on a . ( and constructions 
Lawns an rgandies \ 4 ( 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics % ff eee Cone 
Marquisettes j 


Cotton-back Satins COMMISSION WORK 
Jacquard weaves; Specialties o- \ ' Wool Combing by 


mance meonraoe 


: 5 . pecerenee wa notes WY mceerentom com 0 atm Arlington Mills 
Staple Southern Print Cloths ukchins adiiesens cumini dane Naphtha Solvent Process 


Offices of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street.... BOSTON Beach 1853 
25 Madison Avenue ...-Madison Sq. 6200 
1600 Arch St PHILADELPHIA Rittenhouse 1118 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg... Wabash 6860 
20 Market Street 
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_ RAYON AND SILK YARNS _| 


Rayon Market 
Is Very Quiet 


WORLD (4157) 107 





Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 








PRICE CUT PROBABLE 

It is impossible to obtain any 
definite statement from rayon 
producers regarding price action 


to be taken for the third quarter, 
but from a variety of circum- 


ey 


Kg 


Majority Look for Reductions to 
be Announced Covering the 


Third Quarter 


The rayon market maintains a very 
slack tone while buyers await the nam- 
ing of prices for the third quarter. 
A little filling-in business is being 
placed but nothing for very far in ad- 
vance unless manufacturers are get- 
ting the inside prices that are com- 
monly understood to constitute the 
market at present. Just what is the 
exact market is anybody’s guess. One 
thing is sure, the reason that resale 
lots of rayon in the 150 Denier “A” 
quality are not moving at $1.70 just 
now is because the producers are per- 


fectly willing themselves to sell under 80 Denier Cellulose 


this figure 3 ends 18/15 double extra A raw silk $4. 
; S . pe isis —— extra A raw = 
io ss se a ene ends ouble extra A raw silk 

It is the general opinion that makers 150 Denier Cellalose 


4 
5 

are not running full at the present 1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
3 


Pad 





stances it is generally deduced in 
the trade that a reduction is prob- 
able on July 1. 


I 


Estimates of the 
amount of the cut range from 25¢ 
to 50c, but here, too, nothing defi- 
nite can be stated. 

It is understood that certain 
producers have advised their cus- 
tomers to withhold purchase of 
requirements beyond July 1 at 
this time—and this naturally in- 
dicates the probability of a cut. 


HHH 





Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 





QUT 


aks seieibeseenavec eres sees eeces 2 70 
BED ohS cusccpdaasvceeeseveecerecsess 2 70 





Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


° Imported. , 
Combination yarn prices are as fol- 
lows: 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


ou 
OM] 
Crs 


2.90 
; ; 3/15 doubl ilk 3.25 i 
time but have curtailed their produc- § onde 13/15 double catra A raw silk 8.55 137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 


tion to keep in line with the current 
demand. Cotton mills are taking, it 
is estimated, about 50,000 to 55,000 
pounds a day even with the consider- 
able curtailment that has already been 
experienced. Hosiery is also under- 
stood to be using less rayon except in 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., 
Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Representative : 
Nattress, 149 N. 10th St., Reading. Pa. 


Boston 








the case of one large company that 
has a special contract with the maker 
of a particular grade of rayon. Cer- 
tainly the knitted outerwear industry 
is doing little, which leaves the under- 
wear trade to fall back on and these 
knitters are using imported rayon to 
some extent. 

Third quarter prices should be an- 
nounced any day now and a majority 
look for reductions ranging up to 50c 
a pound in the case of 150 Denier. 
Reports have it that it is an even 
money bet whether there will be any 
reduction or not, but unless the larg- 
est company comes down then the 
others will take all the business. 


Prices for the second quarter of 








1926, as based on the product of the Fisher of the National Association | otidte PDS Winding 
Viscose Co., Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of Cotton Manufacturers. The state- | -,. Tint iV e Bleach 
of America, du Pont Rayon Co. and ment on dry cleansing gives the re- | < ee EX } af Moisture 
Industrial Fibre Corp. of America, sults of a series of tests conducted by . J) en | Correct Strength 
are as follows: the association in cooperation with Elongation 
“a” «pr ag» several of its members and followed a | Yardage 
50 .... .... similar investigati z 7 >. . » 
40 $3'i5 $2°50 simula investigation made with. re jz Filament 
23 305 250 gard to the laundering of rayon. i= 
= := 2 The tests made show that neither | 
4 zo .2 proper laundering nor dry cleansing 
45 230 210 have any detrimental effect upon AULSON INKROUM ® 0 INC 
* . Tr ° e 
ste ie rayon fabrics. The report is the only 9 a 
00 190 180 official and authoritative one which o “DUTCH GIRL” 
OOP vsss ; : Look for “DUTCH GI 
90 180 .... has been issued on the subject by the | on every bundle 
90 1% i°7 manufacturers and dispels any doubt otton arms 
S io 72 which may have existed with regard | 
Pri Cel he te to the effect of dry cleansing of goods | 
— oe ee, ae OF the containing rayon and other synthetic 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. ¢4 6, , OL ad St.. N _ 
Co., are as follows: TI oe ae) a iia te | 52 Leonar a ew Yor 
96 35 1e question as to what effect dry | 
75 Cleansin cesses have ch fab- | 
$75 Cleansing processes h ive on such fab | PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
$6 rics has been raised frequently dur- | RLOTTE. N.C 
2 90 ing the past year and the investiga- | PAWTUCKET CHA ON es 
+ tion was conducted because of the | —— 


New Shade Card Shows Dives! Al 


for Celanese 

The American Cellulose & Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., New York, has issued 
its second edition of its shade card 
showing application of S. R. A. dyes 
for Celanese. The card carries sam- 
ples of the different dyes on Celanese 
fabrics, giving details regarding per- 
centage of dyestuff used, etc. 


* * * 


Rayon Fabrics Uninjured by 
Dry Cleansing 

Dry cleansing will not injure fab- 
rics containing rayon or any of the 
synthetic fibres now in general use in 
the cotton industry according to a 
report issued by Secretary Russell T. 
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Repeat Orders Mean 
Satisfied Customers 


We have them on our 


RAYON OF BREDA 


( Viscose Process ) 
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RAYON YARNS | 


Spot and Future Deliveries 
of Finest Qualities 


in Regular Yarns 
and Special Twists 


Immediate Service is afforded through our 
Sales Representatives 
Edward J. McCaughey T. Holt, Laird & Co. 
P. O. Box 225 500 McAdoo Bldg. 
Pawtucket, R. I Greensboro, N. C. 
Andrew K. Henry R. D. McDonald 
158 Summer St. James Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Laughlin Textile 
Mills, Ine. 
Waterford, N. Y. 
F. E Wilson & Co 
427 Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole 





Joseph Heilbron 
27 East Monroe St. 
Chicago, Hl. 

S. Katzenstein 
1003 Ulmer Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 










Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. 


\ Established 1865 
\\ 160 Fifth Avenue New York J 
RAY y 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose ) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Wool 


“SERIS"’ 


Artificial Schappe 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
AMAAADAALEVAN/QADSUQU0L00005 0) /000S0A0MAMMALALEUEOES DALLA LOAD AALS LAND CMCAY ULSD A ELSURUELEUAMSUOMLAU ACLU YUU EOE EN AMAAO NOMA EAUEU CAAA EDDA 


TEXTILE BALANCES 


LET 





WOOTEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING BALANCE 
NO. 5000 


To ascei.ain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a running yard or meter 
of cloth of any width without calculation or use of weights. 


Used by the Bureau of Standards, War and Navy Depts., Textile Mills, ete. 


: TORSION BAL oie CO., 92 Reade Street, New York 
AAAS ASEAN ALLY 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


C.A.SNODGRASS 


320 JAMES BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
TELEPHONE: MAIN 340 


SKEINS 
CONES 
COPS 
lane 

aaa ele 

NATURAL = 


Cet a amr ini ae Oe s UD La meee) 


SILKS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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2|: : 
_| OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION |_ 
e\: RAW & THROWN SILK i 
3 : ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES = 
| : CHICAGO : 
LET: Ve 
7 s UE eee TUUDUCUELETAOU TT ETE TEEPE NN iL - 
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TOPS-NOILS z 
PICARDED i) 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESE NTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO-MONTREAL 





Stainless and Odorless 
KNITTING OILS 


Prices that save you money. 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 


















anteed. THE MOBILENE REFINING CO. 
FAST Cleveland, Ohio 
Put up in proper form for 
— Write o— Silk Rayon | 
ITTI Ss Silk & Rayon | 
KN NG Tubes ee * aoa & WwW sted | 
Bobbins Prices 


Rayon & oan 
MONARCH SILK CO. | 
Manufacturers and Comn.issicn Throwsters | 
1424 N. Howard St., Phila., Pa. 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE &T. NEW YORE 








L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kings " 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 






E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


Rayon—Rayon and Silk Waste 
—“‘SPINRAY” 


25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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fact that there was apparently no 
conclusive evidence available. 

n making the tests samples made 
with cotton warp and tubize, viscose 
and celanese filling were obtained and 
dry cleaned at one of the largest com- 
mercial dry cleaning establishments in 
this vicinity. Width, count, weight, 
and strength were obtained for each 
sample before dry cleaning and after 
1, 2 and 3 dry cleanings. While there 
was a slight change in some of the 
fabrics the changes were so small that 
they might easily have been due to 
variation in the individual samples 
and it was concluded from the data 
obtained that dry cleaning, if prop- 
erly carried out, had no appreciable 
effect on any of the common synthetic 
fibres. 


Japanese Rayon Increase 


Several New Enterprises Under 
Way There 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The popular- 
ity of rayon is increasing in Japan 
and several concerns are planning to 
increase their output with a view to 
supplying all domestic requirements 
and entering the export market, ac- 
cording to consular advices received 
by the Commerce Department. The 
development of the industry in Japan 
thus far has been on a small scale. It 
is estimated now that the monthly ca- 
pacity of Japanese plants will soon be 
330,000 Ibs. The output in 1913 was 
100,000 Ibs.; in 1922, 250,000 Ibs.; in 
923, 800,000 lbs.; in 1924, 1,500,000 
lbs.; and in 1925, 2,500,000 lbs. 

The two largest rayon producers in 
Japan are the Imperial Artificial Silk 
aoe ‘o. and the Asahi Silk Weaving Co., 

the former claiming a capacity of 1,- 

a | [| 800,000 Ibs. a year and the latter of 
1,200,000. The Imperial is reported 

be contemplating an increase in 





rernanenrenientt 


== ipitalization from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
X 100.000, 

\ Several other financial groups also 

\ i are entering the field of rayon produc- 

|} @ton. Among these are the Japan Cot- 

# @iton Spinning Co., which has organ- 

cial ed the Dai Nippon Rayon Co., with 


capital of about $7,500,000; Mitsui, 
hich has a subsidiary in the Orien- 
tal Rayon Mfg. Co., capitalized at 
$5,000,000; and the Kurashiki Spin- 
nng Co., which is forming a separate 
S company with a capitalization of $5,- 
noney. 0,000. Two others, the Fuji Spin- 
ING CO.) @ "ng Co. and the Kanegafuchi Cot- 
‘ton Spinning Co. are reported to be 




















———  § udying both the German viscose and 
———— | § “'¢ cellulose-acetate processes. The 
yl tol Artificial Silk Co. is being 
& Worstee || # 2Unched by a group of promoters 
1 & Cotten | whic includes several prominent 
CO. | # Usiness men in that city. The orig- 
ouster I i inal lan called for a capitalization 
—— $10,000,000, of which one-fourth 
___ § “8s to be paid up, but a later report 
————]| @ state. that the capitalization has been 
0. |B reduced to $5,000,000. 
au kinds) Jaronese imports of rayon have 
‘ende! to decline in the past two years. 
, Etc. | §°*  g 77,000 Ibs. in 1918, imports 
a ‘Ose “9 225,000 in 1922, just a trifle 
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n Japan produced in that year. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


In 1923 imports amounted to 1,000,000 
Ibs., exceeding the domestic output by 
200,000 lbs. In 1924 imports declined 
to 898,000 Ibs., and in 1925 to 826,000 
lbs. 


Thrown Silk Firm 
Manufacturers Buying Crepes for 
June and July 
Thrown silk sales were fairly good 
last week according to a majority of 
dealers. While caution continues to 
be the keynote of present activities, 
some mills were placing orders for 
July delivery. Interest is well main- 
tained in the three, four and five 
thread constructions. Four thread for 
use in satins was being bought and 
some buyers were taking a Best No. 
1/X or an X grade in preference to 
the usual Crack XX. Some buying 

of radium was also reported. 

Tram was quiet with the hosiery 
buyers practically out of the market 
for the time being. Mills appear to 
be fairly well covered through June 
and July and where they are not, they 
are not desirous of paying today’s 
prices. Some interest in tram for 
account of ribbon and broadsilk mills 
are shown. Organzine also noted a 
good demand. Canton crepes were 
quiet early in the week but experienced 
a spurt later on when sellers lowered 
their prices slightly in order to at 
tract business. Prices are as follows 

(60 days basis ) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double 


Extra in skeins.......... d . $7 60 
Japan Tram 8 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6 65 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones.... 6 55 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 

COGS: cwcec tee cenane 7 30 
Japan Crepe 2 thd XXA ‘on ‘bobbins 

WE 6c eb sens 7 80 
Canton Crepe N S 14 16 3 ‘thd ‘on 

SE +s eG RE ER awa Mweink ese . 8S 95 
Tussah Tram 2 end on wee ieee brea 3 40 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Prices Steady—Filling-in Noted in 
Singles and Ply Yarns 

There was no change of any par- 
ticular consequence in spun silk last 
week. Spinners reported a_ fairly 
active filling-in demand that con 
cerned itself for the most part with 
nearby deliveries. In a few instances 
it now appears that some of the larger 
manufacturers have placed contracts 
in single varns for deliveries running 
over the coming two or three months. 
This constitutes the limit in the 
single varns that they are willing to 
go and as far as ply yarns are con- 
cerned, buying is definitely on a week 
to week or at the most month to 
month basis. Prices were steady and 
now that raw silk has given evidence 
of greater strength, there is less of a 
tendency to anticipate lower levels. 
Prices are as follows: 





Cio sc siicns $5 75 MOO 6 5ca5i $5 15 
ee 5 60 20-2....... 490 
GOH8 i050 20:0 5 40 60-1. - 4 60 

*DRUMMONDVILLE, QuE., CANADA. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., has taken bids 
on general contract for the erection of 
its proposed plant at Drummondville, 
Que., estimated to cost approximately 
$7,200,000. It is said that contracts will 
soon be let and work started. 
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COMPETITION 


The more highly com- 
petitive the Winder busi- 
ness becomes, the more 
firmly it establishes the 

Pre-Eminence of the 


ALTEMUS 
WINDER 





WATCH 


Succeeding Issues 


FOR FACTS 


To substantiate this claim 


Pe A Re eee 
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SQUEEZER 
and 
SATURATOR 


Extra Heavy 
Frames 


Self Oiling 
Bearings 


Rubber Covered 
Rolls 


Friction Clutch 
Drive 


Ball Bearing Dry Cans 
Ball Bearing Reels 
Washers—Mangles—Padders 


FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 





CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


7 ES ag, 
ay de tae a ee cee oe rer Le roo ror on. - 


Cashiko Tape oo 


Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works: Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD FIBRE CO. | 


6” to 18” Diam., 
Inclusive 
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“NO-WASTE” | 
MILL RECEPTACLES | 


satisfy your 
most exacting requirements 


STEEL CLAD 
CAR 


Continuous 
Steel Angle 
Construction 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. | 








Seventh 


Southern Textile | 
Exposition — 


TEXTILE HALL 
Greenville, S. C. 





November Ist to 6th, 1926 


Many machinery, supply and accessory manu- 
facturers have contracted for space. We have 
enlarged the steel Annex which will be built im- 
mediately alongside Textile Hall and can accom- 
modate a small additional number of exhibitors. 


This Exposition will be the most interesting 
and attractive that we have yet held. Special 
railroad rates are being arranged. 


All who expect to attend should remember that 
the Reservation Committee will be pleased to 
obtain rooms upon request. 
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i rregular Market 
in Woolen Rags 


Mixed Softs Up, White Softs 
Down to 34c—Blue Worsted 
Clips Good Sellers 

Recovered wool manufacturers buy- 
ing spottily in clips and graded old 
materials not over-pleased at 
higher quotations made on rags fol- 
owing the 


are 


advance in mixed softs. 


his is rather a sign of progress for 


these consumers of rags have about 
paralyzed graders and others offer- 
ing their wares by a complete and 


positive indifference to anything, and 
everything offered and_ said. 
Although mills as a 
are still quite indifferent to offerings 
of woolen 
they are quite busy and it is at these 


woolen class 


rags yet in some sections 
points that graders and others make 
their attack only to meet with the 
usual demand for lower prices. The 
price of any rag is completely deter- 
mined at this time by whether a man 
wants to buy or to sell. There is 
nothing unusual about this except 
that at the present time in a standard 
rag like white softs, to 
rather unusual price stretch. 
Sales of this ‘rag have been made to 
one or two mills this 
which on a 


there seems 


be a 


week at 3414c 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE | 
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consideration even 35¢ seems a high 
price for white softs when it is con- 
sidered that this material 
carbonized, picked and carded before 
it can be utilized in the mill and that 
values on competing materials, such 

blood garnetted threads and 
noils, are on the low level of the vear 
and of i i 


has to be 


as Yes 


material, 


while the processed softs is composed 


are course virgin 


of worn and weathered materials. 
Ixports of woolen rags trom New 
York for the month of April were 


fairly heavy, 818,000 Ibs. leaving the 


1 


port, $82,000 ot which went to Great 
Britain and 306,000 to Germany. I[m 
ports for the month totalled 300,000 
Ibs. the greater part 316,000 Ibs. cor 
ing trom Great Britain, 96,000 
Germany and the balance’ from 


Belgium, France, The Netherlands 
and Canada. 

The Dewsbury rag market 1s 
steady. During the last three week 
there has only been one change in 
fifty or more sorts quoted and it 
a decline of five shillings per 


t 
in blue gray coarse stockings 


Wool wastes encountered a mixed 
business of limited proportions dur 
ine the week, a little of everything 
being sold either by one trader to 


another or else by traders to consum- 
Mill demand however has 


on 


mills 


ing 


not taken any large proportions 










mixed softs market of though interest seems on the increase. 
9-9'%4c does not seem very high. There is a steady demand for shear- 
Some handlers of rags are willing ing flocks, white wool and mohair. 
to pay 34c for this rag and clatm to These materials have an outlet that 
have purchased it when mixed softs is largely non-textile. Mohair 
were 714-8c as low as 3Ic per lb. threads and garnetts are in moderate 
But when all things are taken into call. 
Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
Men’s Wear Clips Wool Waste 
Worsted— Lap— 
Dark Pa OD. ck ep awews $i .10—81..12 
Light Fine Colored .......... -88— .90 
Brown Medium Colored ....... .40— .45 
eee area Ring— 
Fine Australian ....... 1.08— 1.10 
Fine Domestic ........ 1.03— 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
Ed ca s0ck) 6s 060s. 6 .80 .83 
MS Cae s06suens's -75— .80 
SD iwewseeneeees .65— 70 
“4 OT ere 4y—- 50 
WE. cavstewscteagesa 35— 40 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
PHD onc cans cle ncecesiace .88— .40 
% ES eee 35— .38 
OT ree -38— .85 
re ee -830— .382 
— Rate wae aa) ata Segre —— = 
BME, one cana nes ; 2 
Old Woolen Rags Card— 
PERO WEIN hia cses v.60 -45— 50 
Merinos — Medium White ........ .35— .40 
CNG TIRE go ccc necae 9144—10 i ee .18— 20 
UM MRM oa eee vce ves 17 -18 Medium Colored ....... .08— .10 
ME rake ewe onice os 6 — 6% 
Serges— 
id ue bela 12%—13 Reworked Wool Cust 
NG os alee aibie eg aa alae 15 —16 8 Ib 
MN eee Mc atae case 20. ae —— Lg 
Black Tih as SS BAGS 220s e500 es dawareee -. 23—24 
Red 17 {6 BOE cvcccececoveesacvces 25—26 
NN A ld 35 CFPOOM ccccccccccccccscecss 26—27 
eae ace e eons 28—29 
Knit— a Black ence ceweie alee ies 21—22 
ENE. Sse dielsa ene km See ho 39 —40 nits— 
RR ea as cd 17 —38 PE ne bie o else eeiawiaee aus 67—68 
eer 181%4—19 ed ececcceccee eeeees 37—38 
Re oe et ek 174%—18 DED 5 coc aw eee cum be ebe was 33—34 
TAGHE TOONS... ccesas 26 —2 Merinos— 
vine nem altDhik Gulati at eee 3—3 
MO GOP cecccvcccccvoces —1 
Skirted Worsted wate ai nt Sh te tas igiaetie ay 20—21 
0 |_———. 
Light .....sescsseeses 10 —10% BRE ee eras nes ekcwkeus 21—22 
MEE secccscicce en0eee 9 —9 CS rrr er eee 16—17 
0 Sr ry 9 —9 RL Csvwecsuewsseduevice 19—20 
EE «asec ean eenne 4%4— 5 CE chkhnaaneeape 6 aa'emes 20—21 
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‘**THE BROADBENT ”’ 


AUTOMATIC CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH 





A Type No. 1 Centrifugal Clutch Belt Pulley assembled on Motor Spindle 
(with cover plate removed to show the interior shoes). 


THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, LTD 
Broadbent Hydro-Extractor 
Broadbent Automatic Centrifugal Clute! 
JOHN GREENHALGH & SONS, LTD 
Cotton and Waste Cleaner, Wool Cleaner 
and Blender. 
RICHARD THRELFALL 
Self-Acting Mules (Cotton) 


TOMLINSON'S (ROCHDALE), 
Wiping Waste Machinery, 
chine 


LTD 
Shredding Ma- 
Cotton Curtain Opening Machine 


& J. SAGAR, LTD 
Cottonfield Brand’’ English Roller Leather 


JOHN HAIGH & SONS, LTD. 
Carding Machines, Tape Condensers. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 


179 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON, MASs. 


Southern Representative: John Hill, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic mmm = 


Bali 1g Presses 












From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


= 
— 
— 
= 
— 
— 
— 


T 
| 


mI 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. - 
PECTORAL 


TPM CT 


i 


| 
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S tocks are always 


T reated carefully, and 

At a speed that will 

P reserve the 

Length and strength 

E ssential to good Reworked 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED Be WOOLS 


Home Office and Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 

















If ts Made of Felt 


ask BOOTH 


An organization of felt specialists stands ready to 
satisfy every felt need in the mill. We operate the 
largest felt cutting plants in the United States. We 
don’t boast of the fact but do emphasize the service 
that this means. Felts for textile service include the 
following: 

Conditioning Strips 

Cone Covering 

Friction Washers 

Cone Supports 

Roll Strips and Covers 

Packings 

Oil-retaining Washers 


We repeat—if it’s made of felt—ask BOOTH. We 
shall gladly quote on your individual requirements. 


THE BOOTH FELT CoO., INC. 
481-491 19th St. 737 Sherman St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 























Better 


Uniformity, thoroughness 
and speed feature the work of 
Sargent Drying Machines 
for wool, cotton, rags, linters, 
flax—or carbonizing. 

Not only are these results 
assured, but they are accom- 
plished at an unusually low 
consumption of steam and 
power. This is due to the 
| practical application of sound 
scientific principles of air cir- 
culation. The Sargent en- 
gineers have used to the fullest 
advantage their thirty-five 





C. G. Sarcent’s Sons 


ii 


with Greater Economy 





June 19, 1926 





Drying 





years experience in drying ma- 
chine design and construction. 


The upkeep cost of Sargent 
dryers is remarkably low. 
They are well built and re- 
pairs are very few. One of 
these machines has been run- 
ning over four years in a Wool 
Combing Plant (name on re- 
quest), during which time less 
than $10.00 was spent for 
repairs. 












Investigate this economical 
equipment. Let us send you 
our catalog. 







Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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RS 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST. LINE 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.. 





M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom Carbonizing and Picking 
CHELSEA, MASS. 









. FOR PRINT WORKS | 
Elliot GINGHAM AND | 
r BLEACHERIEsS, 
Cloth Folde CHERIES, 
Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 


COTTON MILLS, 
and Measurer Send for Circular 
Worcester, Mass. 


Do you read the 


Textile Clearing House 
every week? 





BUETLT AN ES A1: 
ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 





| FRANKEL BROS. & CO. | 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade — 


j} woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
| spondence solicited. ] 
acaeaEnneentmaS — J 












GORDON BROTHERS, INC.| 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 














TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company. 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 





Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 





926 









new 
jicker. 
Corre- 
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WOOL MARKETS 


Summer St. Wants 
Fair Wool Values 


Market Low but Steadier—Comb- 
ing Wools in Bond Increase— 
Expanding Re-Exports 





Boston.—Summer Street endeavor- 
ing to maintain fair values for good 
wools is at the present time assisted 
by two strong factors, the first being 
firmness in foreign markets and the 
second the refusal of domestic wool 
growers to sell their holdings either 
to manufacturers or to dealers except 
on terms satisfactory to themselves. 
These two influences tend to stabilize 
the market under trying conditions 
featured by spotty, fussy mill buying 
of wools for quick delivery, for of 
forward buying there is none. Prices 
in general are no higher than they 
were at the beginning of the month. 


The situation at the moment offers 
little if any opportunity for profit- 
able merchandising of wools acquired 
earlier in the season whether domestic 
or foreign. The wool trade would 
like to see mill demand expanding on 
the street, and so producing a firmer 
and higher market, without so de- 
sirable an event = inducing wool 
holders in the West to lift also their 
values on unsold wools. 


The wool trade is probably not do- 
ing more than 50% of a normal busi- 
ness. Some houses report quite a lit 
tle buying, while others are almost 
completely inactive. It is thought 
that some wools are being sold un- 
“Everything being 
sold at this time is a horse trade” 
said a trader somewhat cynically in- 
clined. Contracting is well below any 
normal year not more than a maxi- 
mum 35% of the total clip being con- 
tracted for at this time. The situa- 
tion in Montana and Texas, two im- 
portant wool producing States has 
hardly yet been opened. Utah seems 
about the best sold-up State, not more 
than 15% being left in the original 
hands. 


necessarily cheap. 


Shearing is well under way in all 
States and completed in the early 
ones. There is still a lot of wool to sell 
in Texas which is now the largest 
wool-producing State in the Union, 
leading in the production of wool and 
cotton. At San Angelo 
2,000,000 Ibs. were offered recently, 
350,000 Ibs. being sold at prices rang- 
ng 33-38c in the grease, the clean 
landed price Boston being estimated 
at g5c-$1. Some of the eight months 
wool has sold on a basis of &s5¢ clean 
landed Boston. 


some 


combing wools in bond 
have been increasing for the last few 
months, indicating clearly an excess 
of imports of this type of wool. 


From 68,000,000 Ibs. in March 1 the 


Greasy 


BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., June 16 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—London wool auctions closed on June 10 with 
best merinos par to 5% dearer than opening; other merinos un- 
changed. Strong competition on German account. Fine cross- 
breds unchanged and in good demand. Medium and coarse 
crossbreds were 5% cheaper. About 30,000 bales carried for- 
ward. Next sales commence on July 13. Total wool offered 
at recent London sales 118,000 bales; sold 95,000 bales, of which 
33,000 for home, 61,000 for Continent and 1,000 for America. 
East Indian wool sales closed June 11. Offerings were 17,446 
bales; sold 14,050, of which home trade took 7,530, America 
4,060 and Continent 2,460. Compared with April most whites 
were par to 5% dearer, yellows unchanged and firm. 





figure rose to 86,000,000 Ibs. for April declared for 
1 and to 97,000,000 Ibs. for May 1. 
Stocks of clothing and carpet wools combing wool and destined for Lon 
during the period remained prac- don. About 180,000 pounds of Cape 
tically unchanged. wool was also declared for 
When wools begin to leave Boston Wool Receipts 
for foreign Receipts of domestic and 
dence that importers disappointed at 
domestic demand and 


export the greater part 


2,150,000 Ibs. being .\ustralian greasy 


London 
countries it 1S sure evi foreign 
wools at Boston, also 
Philadelphia and New 


week ended, June 


! imports at 
the absence of 
unremunerative values obtainable are 


as 12, based upon data 
willing to make a second venture and 


compiled by the Market News Serv 
transfer some of their holding to ice of Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
more likely markets. The Department of 
wool imports to wool 
has been on a high level for the last 


ratio Ol nomics, 


. S +} - . 
CONSUMPUON are ag follows. in Ibs.: 





RECEIPTS Tr BOSTON 
twelve months. A similar condition ° “Week soi 
prevailed in the period July 1922 Pn 
May 1923. When imports over pomest $3 : 
several months show a high ratio to in 
domestic consumption then lower a re een eekine 
prices are not unlikely to follow. Boston 1,320,000 136,( 


: Philadelphia . 198. 000 1.201 a 
During the week June I to 8 about New York 07 OK 


2,500,000 lbs of wool in bond was rotal 2.145.000 128 





Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Colorado, and New Mexico 


De EO ac cee Bue oteins w.ctk 0 Ce. PO ci dereinseeeeceantee 1,.05—1.10 
Up OO Eee ene SE o 0.w bs ces bes oe sce ees 1.00—1.03 
NE, Wile dae dicen keh ee -6'a aes 43—44 % blood .. . 8d 8S 
_ eS ey eee 2 43 Mohair 
. a rrr rere 41 42 Domestic 

Michigan and New York en RS occa av oo de ea dale 75—80 
Wie MIRE oc ovo 024 Kise ewe 42—43 Best carding ................ 65—70 
Bin’ Clatlng 6c... ccc ccc cS! =, Foreign (in Bond) 
RUPE, oS Nuc soa a tiehanes SS.AG  “TUUNOE POI BW 63s cc cc cinceces = 
OI oon ire ce wie. pines esses a IS a eee 45 
NIN rare arctan o le.0-a6a-0'9) 0/6 40—41 Foreign Clothing and taiieies 

California (In Bond) 
(Scoured Basis.) Scoured Basis—Cape : 

Northern, 12 mo........ .++01.10—1.12 Super 12 months........ -85—1.00 
Sp’g middle counties.......1.00—1.05 Super 10-12 months...... -88— .92 
Southern, 12 mo............ .95—1.00 Australian: - 
Ne adacs exons BO— 98 FOB». eee eeeeerereees vo oD. 32-—8 38 
Fall defective ......... cose -88— .85 648 ....... cereeeee 5 98 
oO ree 1.00—1.05 SE—BOS 2. cc cccccvcccce .838— .85 


Grease Basis: 


Texas Montevideo: Super: 
(Scoured Basis.) NOR cn. flee 
We ee ON. Bares as mae 1.05—1.07 hés ........ 29—40 
A An 6 cao ne ee ee a 95 oe Bee... . G— 87 
a ee eee .87— .90 Buenos Alres: 
‘ Palled—Eastern is, 40-448 ...... 28—29 
(Scoured Basis.) 58, 36—40s . »-26—27 
RIT OD ae 25 aaah irigtap 1.12—1.15 Foreign—Carpet 
MN a Ur aldcie-winile wa wee hacen 1.03—1.05 (Grease Basis in bond) 
ER a om crad eM ein ee 2 93 95 Aleppo: Washed .............. 30—32 
TePUOP . 6s wees 78 85 fee ee ee 18—19 
IN aco ack Giasiaes.« aid ae -83 Awassi: Washed .....ccceccre S182 
|). Sree -65— .G& Karadi: Washed .....cccccscces 31—32 
oho ir aera cee eS .95—1.00 China: Combing ............... 24—26 
ij. A -80— .85 No. 1 W'ld ball 38—40 
CT CURE. 6 oe che 620s - -60— .65 MPR co tikea wee bade da:0°2 23—2! 
e S . Riis au earivace Raced 24—25 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming ae 3031 
(Scoured Basis.) Khorassan: White, 1st clip.....31—32 
Staple fine ...........-006. 1.10—1.12 MUMS ie shi. 6! diem Gems aot 24—26 
Do. % bid................. -98—1.00 Mongolian: Urga .............. 31—32 
Fine & fine medium clothing. 98—1.00 Manchurian .............e.s0-- 30—31 
A OR RES aie ap ae 85 .88 ada sean ea we ae keel 21—-22 
MH MMOOE, oovicicccecesiee -. .75— .80 Servian skin wool..............2 3 
Utah East India: Kandahar.... 
BD. ce ab sine ipasxen oe+--1.10—1.12 Vickan'r +. 
ee .98—1.00 SOEM 6 ict cicvavienveesia 








York for the 


\griculture, 
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Market More Stable 


Fine and 
Grades 
Ithough there has 


Fair Demand for 
Medium 
PHILADELPHIA.— 
been no decided change in volume ot 
wool sold as compared with recent 
weeks nor in prices paid, the market 
continues to approach what dealers 


Wools are 


firmer, bargain lots 


term stability undoubt 
edly becoming 
eing more difficult to locate irrespec 
tive of whether the mill is in the mar 
ket for woolen or worsted wools 01 
noils. Prices in the country district 
are stronger and higher figures have 


been paid there Several dealers here 


are refusing to sell at current prices 
and are holding for an upturn ot 
three cents, in the grease, in medium 
fleece wools Manufacturers have 
more confidence and will buy mors 
offered wools shghtly 
below the market. 


Confidence 


freely when 


manufacturers 


appar 


re buying heavil 


among 
lacking until recently, 
ent, although few 


is more 


as yet, although several knitting yarn 
spinners in this section have acquired 
large lots of medium fleece wools at 
prices slightly under current asking 
prices and also fair sized quantities 01 
medium territory wools. Dealers are 
more optimistic and while few care to 
prices it is known 


predict higher 


several large factories are refusing to 
sell at current market level, preterring 
to hold medium bright fleeces until the 
level approaches 45¢. 

Fhey are content to wait until such 
prices are obtainable although admit 
ting mills do not yet have to pay within 
There 1s 
a steady demand for small lots, sales 


several cents of this figure. 


of fine staple territory being made at 
$1.10, French combing at $1.00. to 
$1.05; interest in half blood is small, 
no sales being reported; best request 


is for medium grades, fleece wool 
selling at 41c to 42c in the grease and 
territory at 78c clean for best wools 
in quarter blood grades. 
B Lambs in Market 

B lambs are now in the market in 
offered by 
Demand from 


quantity and are being 
dealers at Soc to 83c. 
woolen mills is largely for B and ¢ 
grades, Bs selling for 80c to &5c, a 
dealer selling two fair sized lots at 
the latter price, although admitting 
the wools were choice. This figure 
was not procurable two weeks ago; 
C supers have sold at 65c to 67¢ 


Woolen mills are also taking [ast 


‘India wools, to be used in making 


fabrics of tweed character, Jorias and 


Vicaneers being used. Medium grades 
of noils are in good demand, with 
firmer prices. Sales of quarter blood 
have been made at 50c to 53¢ and 
three-eighths at 55c to 60c. Carpet 
wools are slightly steadier, with no 


increase in interest from mills noted. 
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NATIONAL ERIE BLACK BF 





A New Direct Black of Pronounced 
Utility 




















HIS new product is 

adapted to all varieties of 
fabrics usually dyed with Di- 
rect Blacks of this class. It 
will be found useful for cotton, 
rayon, pure and tin weighted 
silks, and cotton and _ silk 
hosiery. 









































Owing to its good cold dyeing 
properties, National Erie 
Black BF is especially adapted 
for speck dyeing. 














Soluble and level dyeing. 








Readily discharged with 
hydrosulfite. 




















National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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You never know— 


It’s a fact—with the general run of dye nets 
—flimsy, knitted affairs—there’s no telling 
when a seam will rip and let the hosiery out 
into the bath. Once the hosiery works out 
into the dye bath there is apt to be no end of 
trouble. A snarled up mass of processed 
hosiery is enough to strike terror into the 
heart of any dye overseer. It is a second- 
maker—par excellence. 


PEM@) 


SEAMLESS 


DyeNets 


Guard against such trouble by specifying 
“Pemco” Seamless Dye Nets. They’re 
woven. There’s a whale of a difference be- 
tween these and the ordinary kind—that’s 
one. The nets themselves can tell it better 
than we—send for samples. 


TRAD TGISTERED 
aie 





PENDLETON MFG. CO. 


Autun, S. C. 


99 SEAMLESS 
DYE NETS 


“PEMC 
















WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
President Vice Pres. and Treas Vice President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


=stablished 1815 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 


CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 










manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 
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(hemicals Are Firm; 


Dyes Seasonally Dull 


Sirong Undertone to 
Market— Deliveries 
Smoothly 
Despite the dullness in spot trading 
which is natural at this season of the 
year, the market for industrial chemi- 
cals by no means presents an utterly 
depressed appearance. The fact that 
consumers are withdrawing the major 
on contract in volume 
lends an undertone of strength which 
counteracts the routine resale market. 
In fact it is stated by producers that 
the situation is 


General 


Taken 


items good 


an exceptionally 
strong one for this time of year. 
Caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 


powder and liquid chlorine are the 
leaders in this phase of the market, 
and it appears likely that the summer 
will be characterized by soundness 
and steadiness in these materials. 

Naturally the dealers have much to 
complain about but it is believed that 
even here the total volume of busi- 
ness being done is larger than the 
size of individual 
indicate. 

Dyes and intermediates present a 
seasonal appearance with trading of 
a hand-to-mouth variety, but with 
prices nominally unchanged in most 
sections of the list. 


transactions would 


Outing of Boston Branch of 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

Last Saturday all the employes of 
branch of the General 
Dvestuff Corporation were the guests 
of C. L. Gagnebin, and his associates, 
\Ir. Lenz and Mr. Reed, at an outing 
t Suntaug. The outing started with 
in informal luncheon at the office and 
irom thence the party travelled by 
iutomobile to Suntaug Inn, situated 
on the shore of Lake Suntaug. 


the Boston 


Mr. Bruce as chairman of the sport 


committee kept things humming. all 
itternoon, with a baseball game be- 
tween the men, a baseball game _ be- 


a tat man’s 
race, and many other sports in which 
participated. Mr. 
Mr. acted as judges. 
Dancing was enjoved under the direc- 
Mr. Lenz and Mr. Reed as- 
Mr. Lally at the drum. 
inner was served at 7:00, at which 


Mr. 


tween the ladies and men, 


everyone 
bin and 


(jagne- 
Reed 


ion oft 
isted by 


Gagnebin 


ime awarded prizes 
or the various sports. 
During the course of the dinner, 


Ir. Gagnebin took the opportunity to 
xpress his admiration and apprecia- 
on of the splendid spirit ‘which per- 
eated the entire gathering, not only 
n this but in the regular 
and thanked everyone 
ir their loyalty and cooperation. Mr. 
renvie, true 
e sentiments of all by singing “The 
1 of a Perfect Day”. 


occasion 


usiness life, 


who is a artist, voiced 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 
BOO PUG: ocsccen<see 200 — 2 05 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 

OS RR aa 54%4— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 

lb. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 
NM 6 yon. <68 004090 4%— 4% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7— Te 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

ME cht sutvsanacnes 5y%— 9 

TERE ceeess s neoweeee + 4% 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar ..... ‘ 21 — 22% 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 130 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 7H —1 2 
Glyc@rine (C. P.) bbls. 23 — 2 

WME ot eecsaesees cis 264%4— 2814 

Yellow Crude ....... 23 — 23% 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 233 — 2 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13%— 14% 

White (crystals) : 144— 15% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 3825 — ... 
Potasium—Bichromate. 814— 8% 

Chlorate crystals.... s4Z— 9 

Permangan, tech..... 14%-- 15 
Sodium acetate......... 414— 5 

Bichromate .......... 64— 6% 

Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 

ae cede 9 — 9% 

PROSPBRCE cccosccs cee 3%4— 3% 

Prussiate, yellow.... 10 — 10% 

Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 

30% crystals...... 2%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 — 31% 
Tin—Crystals ......... 414— 42 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 17 — 17% 
ENG, WEB e ccc cccsae (4 — 66 
ea eee 10 — 10% 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 325 — 3 50 
Citric Cryetale....scccce 45 — ... 
og ne, a 10%— 11 
RE igs 6s'eaxweee 6 — 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 lb. in tank cars.. 80 — 90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

DP Oiekasehansew sae 475 — 650 
a ee 10%— 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 1400 —15 00 
NEG so cccao week umes 233 — 2 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3144— 4 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5%4— ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
Pras Saad 6 — 6% 

Caustic, 88-92%...... Th— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 

Contract, 100 Ib...... 12 —1 68 

Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 

Caustic, 76% per 100 

re eae 320 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 310 — ... 
TE BN Beavis wa ciunans 110 —1 2 

Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 20 — 22 

Liquid, 51 deg....... 10 — 12 
Gambier, liquid........ 133 — ... 
Hematine, crystals..... 12 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l1 deg. 14—- 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... ae 
Logwood Extract, liq. 

PA nase honeaaes s — 10 

So ren 146— 20 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

Ee OER arn 7— 7% 
Osage Orange Crystals. Mia 256 
Quercitron extract, 51 

OM oh ies ace ae eee We 6 — 7 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 

RRM So sc acs oes 6u—.' 7 

Extract, stainless.... 10%— 11 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 3 — 40 

Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 

Alpha Naphthol, ref... 99 — 95 

i cas cir os Atl 60 — 65 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. 3 — 387 
I ORNs 6 nc ce susenne 16— 17% 

DE: ccucsmanhoa eee ume 22 — 24 
Seta Naphthol, sub- 

RI asia s one ae 5 — 60 

INN, io on-eiaca cies 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 31 — 32 
Metaphenylene Dia- 

DT Circa cence eek ed 5 — ow” 
Paranitraniline ........ 51 — 53 

Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oll, No. $....... 13 — 14% 
Olive Oil, deiatured, 

OR. io edea sta eacek se 120 —1 23 

ca asesitthcsenns 9 — ... 
Pe Se: Sek caaeekenkes 11 — 12 
Stearic Acid, double 

Wee 16— 16 

Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


ne 


Adhesive and Sizing 


Albumen, blood do- 
DE ie accasauw ae 
Egg, technical........ 
Dextrine-Potato ....... 
Corn, bags, 100 Ib... 
Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 


Gum, British, 100 lb... 


Pe PE ececseeteeces 


RN DOU cccsnenesand 


Starch, corn, 100 Ib... 
ee ee 
Do. thin boiling, 

ORME B00 Bisas< ccc 
TS) | a eae 
Potato 


Coal Tar 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 
Black Columbia FF.. 
MN Raia 9 .c:wcckiarhians 
sky ordinary... 
ae Meister bi gherd oh 
2) Sarre 
Blue Sky, 
Blue, Fast, 
Blue, Solamine....... 
Benzo Azurine....... 
Brown, C 
OOM Mas execéscdine 
Brown, Congo G..... 
Brown, Congo R..... 
Green, B 
MT eg: erie ert si: 0>é-0:0'e 
Orange, Congo....... 
Orange, Fast S...... 
Me 
MOG, COMBO. os oi scons 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B. 
Benzo Purpurine 
CRG AGtew ides ewan 
Searlet, 
pcariet, 4 BS. ..6 6660 
peartet, & BS... 2... 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 
WOME ita darwesveuas 
, Yellow chrysoph- 
CUNO) 5o050 kas benes 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 
Developing Colors— 
SS a e-6-6:6:a swe 
Black Zambesi....... 
Bordeaux, Dev....... 
Orange, developed... 
PUPOEINO occ e0s cee 
Red, Dev. 7 BI 
Scarlet, 
Sulphur Colors— 
i ete wcaeuaee 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, navy 
Brown 
TT wiwaekewaeacake 
Green, olive 
BC eee 
Basie Colors— 
A er 
Bismark Brown 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine crystals.... 
Malachite green...... 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine 
COMO scwesenceseeenr 
Safranine .... 
Victoria Blue B 
Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue blk... 
Naphth lamine black 
lara sce 5.x 


Alizarine saphirol.... 
Alkali blue 
FRGISOCING 65 cccacces 
Induline (water solu- 
WON cua kenga maces on 
Soluble Blue......... 
Sulphoneyanine wad 
Sulphone Blue R.... 
Patent Blue A....... 
Resecorecin brown..... 
Guinea green......... 
Wool green S........ 
PEE Bick écthe sah wn 
Orange GG erys 
Acid Fuchsine 
Azo eosine G........ 
Crocein searlet....... 
WOGE FOR GB canis wenn 
Azo yellow Sedatot 
F. Light Yellow 2 G 
F. Light Yellow 3 G. 
Naphthol. vellow.... 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B........ 
Diamond Black PV.. 
Chrome Blue Black.. 
Chrome Brown 
Chrome Green....... 
Chrome Yellow...... 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% 


paste. 


ehh 


— 


2 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS — 





Materials 
HS | 60 
80 — ... 
7%— 8% 
97 — 402 
24 — 429 
27 — oe 
54 — 7 
314— 4 
22 — 3 32 
49 — 3 59 
82 — 3 92 
o9 — 419 
6144— 7 
10 — 10% 
6%y— 7 
35— 6 
Dyes 
2s - 35 
5 — 60 
24 — 2 
60 — 80 
00 — 2580 
9 — 1 50 
90 — ... 
00 eee 
75 — 80 
40 — 60 
7 — 90 
8 — 
80 — .,.. 
60 — 90 
65 90 
eo — 
7— ... 
80 90 
40 nO 
40 — 60 
23 — 1 50 
5 — der 
10 — 
D 
65 — ... 
10 — 1 20 
60 —1 80 
99 — 95 
400 — 60 
-—- = 90 
nO - eee 
50 — ... 
00 —1 15 
50 - oa 
50 — 
14 - 24 
ot) 9 
50 - 60 
20 60 
AD 150 
3 - no 
45 — nO 
90 —100 
5 — 60 
49 — 65 
50 —1 75 
SO — ... 
19 1 3% 
8) —115 
no - 6 0 
45 —1 60 
19 P 
3 — 60 
no 55 
75 47 
25 3 50 
75 1 30 
75 gn 
on 3 7 
7 « 9 
oOo — 95 
85 ; 
gp - 90 
on 2 
70 1 70 
24 30 
60 = 
gn Ow 
65 R2 
15 1 30 
nO 65 
35 1 40 
nn : 
nn ono 
35 1 40 
id) 
70 aoe 
40 nO 
60 1 25 
75 1 50 
45 1 10 
14 14! 
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Tipson Laundering 
of Linen Fabries 


Harsh Chemicals Dissolve Gum 
Which Binds Fibres and Result 
in Tendering 
By an Irish Linen Expert 

The proper laundering of linen is 
of great importance not only to 
the public, but also to the producer and 
retailer. It seems impossible when we 
gaze at the dirty gray 
imagine that sooner or 


cygnet to 
later it will 
metamorphose into the graceful snowy 
white swan and that development pro- 
ceeds on parallel lines from the time 
gray linen the loom until it 
the retailer. Great changes 
are accomplished by the bleacher but 
even 


leaves 
reaches 


those 
achieved by the laundry. The launder 


these come second to 
ing of textiles generally is a subject 
that should be better and more scien- 
tifically understood, and linen, wool, 
hemp, silk, ete., should not be subject 
to the same treatment as they vary in 
chemical and physical make-up. 

How Flax and Hemp Differ 

Thus while the flax tendrils are held 
together spirally on one another by a 
pectin gum, hemp fibres are bound by 
a spiral running in an opposite direc 
tion and with gum much more soluble. 
For this reason a union fabric of hemp 
and flax bleaches indifferently, since 
the hemp bleaches much more quickly 
than the flax or linen constituent, and 
by the time the flax is white the hemp 
has become weakened. 

\ similarly unsatisfactory result at 
tends the washing of hemp and linen 
union fabrics because of the difference 
in the solubility of the gums binding 
fibres together. 
the 


thei 


Hence in laundering of linen 
special care must be taken against (1) 
dissolving away the pectin gum, and 
the 


11 
OXY cellulose Ol 


(2) converting cellulose of the 


fabric into hydro- 


cellulose 


Wear” 


“L nsatisfactory 


(1)When the pectin is all dis- 
olved, the fibrils lose their grip on 
one another and, slide apart; and 
though the cellulose is intact, the 
fabric, for all practical purposes 1s 
useless The usual cause for this 1s 


the use of soda or quick acting soaps. 


Soda is an alkali and all quick-acting 
soaps have free alkali. This super- 
fluous alkali hydrolyses the pectin 


eum, rendering it soluble, and so it 
passes away in the wash-wate It 

usual to blame this deterioration 
oft the fabric on “unsatisfactory 
wear’ for the disintegration comes 
about gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly. However, what really hap- 


pens is that the binding materials of 
the linen fibres are steadily being dis- 
during this method 


\ better-grade linen may stand up to 


solved washing. 
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“Woandotte” | You don’t take any risk when you order the 


‘ae 1 kk 
t “WYANDOTTE 


supply TEXTILE 
man, ALKALIES 


eee eS! 





FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


BEn® 


_——_—- 


HAND CONTROL 
POWERS CONTROL -+ 


YEARS of specializa- 
35 tion in temperature 
control has given us a wealth 
of knowledge and experience 
which is at your service with- 
out cost or obligation. 

We have regulators for 
every process in the Textile 
Mill, where heat is a factor, 
each one specially worked 
out to do that particular 
kind of a job. 
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They are guaranteed to be and do all that is claimed for them or 
the trial costs you nothing. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


on your problems of tempera- 
ture control; we may be able 
to save you much trouble 


and expense. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR C 













Built with a mechanical 


%5 years of specialization in temperature contr 


Standard of the World 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 
materials. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum Gy : ao j , +a 
to one ton maximum capacity. a 


\ _forlmamediate Shipment from Stock 


perfection that results 2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago 





Also New York, Boston, Toronto, 
from decades of con- and 31 other offices 


i See yo telephone directory. } 
structive development ee your telephone directory | 


{aMEeuERE 


and intimate’ knowl- 





BRERSERRRERRRRRRE RRR: 8s 
edge of the require- 


ments of the textile in- 


dustry. 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. I. 


Frercner Works 





Bars Boiler fittings 
INCORPORATED Represented in mannan 9 ‘ re ts “oe 
Formerl Schaum & Uhlinger New York and Philadelphia by Weelingten, D. c., by Rails Tool Steel : 
y oom se FRANK R. McGOWAN Alloy Steel 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc. Transportation Building ; ce en 


Babbit Metal 
Small Tools 


~S.R. DAVID@ COMPANY | Bae’ 
















| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





= rite for the Ryerson_ Journal 
and Stock List, the “Key"” to 
VICTROI y om Immediate Steel. 

— 4A r Sm. a ‘ 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. RADE RE 
Uniform | D y estuffs 
— 
SIZING | 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. REG. U.S. 
Assistant ||| —~sote New England Agente for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. DECALSO | 
| New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, PATENT OFFICE 





Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


For Cotton Warps 







Water softeners for throwsters, 





; ; : scourers, bleachers, dyers 
I ns ( eae eiiadhlaaaaa kia | ceca ions 
Lubricating L-conomical WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY LIME & SODA Softeners 


IMPORTERS OF FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


| 8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


7 Soe ie a iene American Water Softener Co. 
Sere es S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 
It fulfills the function of a Sizing e 


Assistant 















PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 
a ge] f | ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Osson c sAne (Poirrier) 
ATLANTIC, MASS. Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—-Besseges, France 
— a Clean, Pure, 











_ Sparkling Water 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. NORWOOD ENGINEERING LO 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. FLORENCE, MASS. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— F | LT [= RS 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 


Everything for Textile Printers 


A Real Automatic Starter 
Quickly Installed 
Easy to Maintain 

Send for Bulletin 8527 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROLLER CO., 
ilwaukee, Wis. 


ral 



















y SPINNING | 
i And - py Dyers ee es 4 SPOOLER TA PE SPECIAL || 
ngrav ing achine ry an upp 1es TWISTER } 


MARING & STEPHENS C2 
ee tS te) eee 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Manufactured by 


| 
| 
KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. | 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals-—Continued 


kind of washing longer than a 
»wer-grade line. Albeit, the end will 
ie eventually alike. It is essential in 
vashing linen that a pure soap should 
ve used. 

In bleaching a certain proportion of 
he pectin must be eliminated, but the 
bleacher is usually expert in knowl- 
‘dge of when to stop this elimination. 
Pure soaps do not hydrolyse, they 
smulsify. Emulsification has no effect 
m the pectins, so good linen washed 
mly with pure neutral soap will last 
tor many years. A gentle simmering 
in a soap bath will never injure linen, 


ind will loosen the dirt, so that it can 
} 


re removed with the minimum of 
‘rouble. 
What Bleaching Does 
(2) The conversion of the cellulose 


of the linen into oxy-cellulose, or 
hydro-cellulose, is caused by the use 
of strong chemicals for bleaching or 
whitening the fabric. This bleaching 
process usually follows boiling in soda, 
because the soda leaves a_ yellowish 
tinge on the linen. When the forma- 
tion of oxy- or hydro-cellulose takes 
place, the linen tender. It 
sometimes happens that fabrics which 
have been tendered by the formation 
oft oxy-cellulose, and subsequently 
treated with boiling alkalis, fail to 
give the usual chemical reactions for 
oxy-cellulose Some  oxy-cellulose 
will be found to reduce alkaline copper 


becomes 


sulphate, giving the characteristic 
red cuprous oxide deposit; others, 
which would fail to give this test, 


might show an increased affinity for 
methylene blue on dyeing from a bath 
of this dyestuff. Either of these would 
indicate the presence of oxy-cellulose. 

Hydro-cellulose is a product formed 
by the hydrolytic action of acids on 
cellulose. The careless use of acids in 
whitening processes for the removal of 


stains gives rise sometimes to the 
formation of hydro-cellulose. To dis- 
tinguish hydro-cellulose from oxy- 


cellulose is very difficult, as only nega- 
tive tests can be applied. The best 
evidence is provided by the history of 
the material, if this is available. 


Chemicals Always Perilous 
Laundry machinery to-day does not 
injure fabrics if properly handled, but 
the use of bleaching chemicals in a 
laundry is a bad practice. One ex- 
ceedingly dangerous chemical which 
ipparently has wide use is known as 
‘perborate,’ used for whitening linen 
in the laundry. The slightest excess 
will produce rapid tendering. It 
should not be used under any circum- 
stance. Although if they are used in 
i very dilute form, linen may stand up 


under these agents for a considerable 
ime. 
Only Pure Soap and Water 


If linen is washed with pure neutral 
soap and thoroughly rinsed out in 
‘lean water, no bleaching chemicals 
at all necessary to preserve its 
whiteness when stains are absent. Un- 
fortunately many laundries seem 
wedded to the use of chemicals, and, 


ire 


while this is thoroughly bad practice, 


the following hints may have the effect 
of preventing possible damage: 

1. Under no circumstances 
soda be used for washing textiles. 
= a pure neutral soap. 


should 


Use 


. For whitening linen, after boil- 
ing » with soap and water and rinsing, 
grass bleaching is preferable, but 
should it be impossible to adopt this, 
then a cold dilute solution of chloride 


of lime (3 oz. to 25 gallons of water ) 
may be employed. The time of im- 
mersion may vary, but usually one 
hour will be sufficient. 

3. Rinse through clear water and 
immerse in anti-chlor, such as hypo- 


sulphite of soda, about 1% oz. to a gal- 
lon of water. 

4. Rinse again thoroughly with clean 
water. 
the | 


to 


5. Stains can be removed by 


remedies special for each according 
whether they 


are of oil or metal, etc. 





| Dye & Chemical Sitios 


New Vat _ Announced 
Ponsol Pink B double paste, 
vat dye, which te verto has not 
manufactured in the United States, has 


a new 


— 


now been developed by E. I. du Pons 
de Nemours & Co. 
The company states: “It is par 
ticularly fast to light and washing and | 
possesses extreme fastness to chlor 
ine, acid, sulphur and alkali and is 


suitable for cross-dyeing and padding 
Ponsol Pink B Double Paste dyes very 


evenly, has good affinity and is not | 
sensitive to lime. It is suitable for | 
dyeing on circulating machines. It | 
stands bleaching with peroxide, has | 
very good resistance to rubbing and | 
ironing, but is not recommended for 


kier 


boiling.” 
x ok Ok 


Great Britain’s Foreign Trade | 
in Dyestuffs 


Exports of dyes and dyestuffs, ac 
cording to consular report from 
Great Britain during the first quarter 
of 1926, amounted to 48,154 hundred 
weight, valued this 
a substantial gain over “the acne 
ing period of 1925 when 40,129 hun 
dredweight with a value of $1,137,900 
were shipped abroad. 

The imports of the past quarter ar 
compared to the same period of 1925 
in the following table: 


at $1, 337,200 ; 


1925 

Coal Tar Cwt Value Cw 
Intermediates .... 153 $8, 700 an 

Finished 
Coal Tar Dyes 

Alizarin ° 9,927 

Synthetic Indigo 

Other Sorts ‘ 9, 355 76, 403 

* * * 


Logwood Exports of Jamaica 


Logwood rose to the 
Jamaica’s 
of February when 
ported to the United States. 
ruary, 1925, 
to the United States, states 
sul Robert C. Cockburn, 
Jamaica. 


pe sition or 


2,760 tons were ex- 


In Feb- 


Vice 


third export in the month 


no shipments were made 
( ‘on- 
Kingston, 
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Announcing 


the manufacture of 


“Best SERVICE” LINE 


Sulphonated Oils 


Softeners and 
Textile Specialties 


A New Southern Industry 
The BEST SERVICE 
Softenol A. A. 50 and 75°; 


Line now includes: 
Special Silk Finish Oil 


(No. ‘ Ms S- a Sulpho- Softening Oil 
ses A. oe ee men sonny Concentrate 
(C. P. Sulphonated Castor Olive Fig Soap 
Oil) Fulling and Scouring Com- 
Turkey Red Oil pound 
Developol Silk Spraying Oil 


(Sulphur Black Developer ) 
Special Boil-Off Oil 
( For cotton boil off, 
bleaching ) 


Soluble Olive Oil 
Special Softening Soap 


Mineral Oil Paste Softener 
Finishing Oil 


Cotton Softener 


| efore 


Degumming Oil 
(For degumming silk) 





Textile mills have known Burkart-Schier BEST 
SERVICE on textile chemicals since the establish- 
ment of our firm as jobbers. 

In adding now the BEST SERVICE Line of 
Sulphonated Oils, Softeners and ‘Textile Specialties 

made in our new plant under supervision of our 
own experienced chemists—we do so with determi- 
nation to give you BEST SERVICE from the 
South on quality, on delivery and on price. 

We solicit trial order of BEST SERVICE prod- 
ucts or will gladly send working sample on request. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers of BEST SERVICE Line and Jobbers of Textile 


Chemicals 


Office and Warehouse:—1202-1216 Chestnut St. 
Plant:—13th Street and N. C. & St. L. Ry. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Silk Outlook Uneertain 


(Continued from page 67) 


IQ25 vhen exchange Was below 
43.00 

From a high point of $7.25 for 
Crack 13/15 silk in January, prices 
declined to $5.75 in April and have 


now rallied in the short space of time 
onth to a level above $6.25. 
By wav of might be 


fluctuations in the 


comparison it 
pointed out that 
past five months have exceeded by a 


considerable margin, those 


1 
t 


experi- 
enced during t [ 
And we still 


the vear to 


1e entire year of 1925. 
months of 
complicate the matter 
additionally. The fact that yen ex 


have seven 


change is now flirting with that coy 
Miss Goldie Parity, is un 
doubtedly the principal if not the only 
volatile 


damsel 


reason for the more price 


movements. 


Silk Underbought 
One of the chief reasons for chat 
acterizing the situation as 


the present 


strong at 
time is the fact that all 
along the line from raw silk to the 
ultimate consumer, silk and silks are 
underbought. 

Ixcessive caution has been a fea 
ture of the raw silk market for five 
months lhe 
May 


and speculative 


very low prices avail 


able in brought some forward 
buying but, outside 
mills have held pretty 


actual 


ot this, close 
The 
given 
for pursuing this policy has been that 


to their requirements 


reason that a majority have 
facing the necessity ot carrying the 
burden of finished silk inventories, 
they were not in a position to contract 
for their usual quantities of raw silk 


In other words, business on a 


with them and 
unwilling to 


with 
hand-to-mouth basis 
thei 
thei 


they in 


customers place 


usual forward committments, 
found it 


buy their raw silk on 


turn necessary to 
a hand-to-mouth 
basis lo do otherwise would be 
practically to double their normal in 
ventory They would have to earry 
the burden for their customers and 
in addition be committed to purchases 
could 


serious 


of raw silk that very easily 


place them in difficulty in 


case of an extended market decline 


Importers themselves have been 


curtailing on the 


stocks of raw silk 
New York 
Actual stocks reported on 
amount to 31,000 bales which 


bales 


is vear and a 


carried in the market 


June 1 


19,000 held on 


peak Ot 


61.500 on Jan. 1 of 1925 
The average tor the veat 1QO25 Was 
44.800 bales, so that it can easilv be 
seen that nuporters and dealers in 
raw ire keeping their holdings 
as low iS possible Needless O \ 
this cy on their part has caused 
their customers annovance ind 
trol r \\ en a manutacturer ¢ s 
up his importer today, his first ques 
T101 Ss not \ Is the price 1 t 
grade want suming t the 
importer will have it on hand. H 
firs que n now s ve vou eg 
IO ) 20 hales f sucl 1d SU 
2 ind size Just as often a 
n t Ile las none available 
Dy May PVE of the | ¢ 


figure 
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importers handling 


silk a year or 


25,000 bales of 
were not in a 
position to give their customers de- 
liveries of less than two to 
weeks in the future 


more, 


three 
This applied to 
small quantities in staple grades and 
$1Zes. 

In the manufacturer 
selling to the jobber, cutting up trade, 
or retailer, practically the same con- 
ditions prevail. It is understood for 
instance that the 


case of the 


larger jobbers at 
the present time have shown no will- 
ingness to place any substantial or- 
ders for gray goods for the fall sea- 
so. The cutters certainly do not 
carry the stocks of silks that they did 
in past During May, for in- 
stance, with volume of sales of sum- 
mer silks 


vears. 


heavy, manufacturers 
stated they had practically no orders 
on their books. According to their 
own testimony, it was a day to day 
business with 
placed business 


houses 
for delivery out of 


them. Dress 
stock in the color wanted or, if the 
manufacturer had the particular 
shade coming through from the dyer 
in a day or so, all right. Otherwise 
they shopped aound until they found 


the material in stock. Retail buyers 


have also been notorious for their 
unwillingness to place future con- 
tracts. Buyers from even distant 


sections make many more trips to the 
wholesale market than they did for- 
merly. Or else they deal through a 
resident buying office. 

\ll of which raises the question: 
Why the present methods ? 
the former methods 


Certainly 
were easier for 
How much easier for 
the silk mill to go into the 
all booked up with contacts that 
were known to be good and raw silk 


all concerned. 


season 


requirements covered! How much 
easier for the buver to make two or 
three trips to New York a vear, 


then have the 
goods go on the counter and move in 
due course of time! Incidentally 
how much less expensive, for it is 
no paltry item to travel 
forth and pay substantial 


cover his needs, and 


back and 
hotel bills 
and other necessary items! 

What Is the Reason? 

Is it the fact that no one concerned 
confidence in the 
prices and all are waiting 
for markets to decline to consider- 


11 1 1 Z 
ably lower levels? It is 


has any 


level of 


present 


possible 
that the serious declines noted in 1920 
and again in have shaken 
to an extent that forces all 


buvers to. play 


1924 may 
confidence 
entirely safe, but. it 


is hardly likely. Many times prices 


ire on a low level with every indi 


cation of going higher Buvers ac 


"7 
tually 


1 1 , 
themselves that prices 


believe 
ire right but do thev operate for any 


length of time ahead? In one or 


two instances—ves—but in the vast 
joritv of cases—no 
lt s not so much prices that 
e the stumbli block is it the fact 
ak: ‘fant : 


plays so predominant a 


part at the present time? So called 
experts, g between Paris and 


New York, with their fin: so to 


neve { 





speak on the pulse of the 
world, say yes. 


fashion 
In articles in lead- 
ing magazines and in advertisements. 
they assure the world that everything 
bought last month is antedated and 
old-fashioned. according to 
the same authorities last about two 
or three new 


Colors 
weeks when shades 
usurp their place. They cannot go 
further ahead than weeks nowadays 
at the risk of having large quantities 
of goods that have become passe and 
unsaleable on their hands. 

There are still millions in this 
country that for quality and 
utility strange as it may seem. And 
to state that the stores, for instance, 
are merely following the wishes of 
their customers when by the steady 
offering of different styles, patterns, 
colors, and what not, they relegate 
to the discard the purchase of a 
month previous, is very much at vari- 
ance with the facts. To state that 
their force these frantic 
changes, is to imply that the nation 


shop 


customers 


as a whole has an unlimited bank 
account and the time to follow the 
minute fluctuations in style. When 


the fashion dictators, giving all their 
time and making a livelihood from 
the matter, find it difficult themselves 
to keep up with the hectic swings, 
how are ordinary folk with many 
other matters to occupy their minds 
As to the pocket 
book phase of the matter, while this 
is fairly well filled just at present, 
there are still a few thrifty ones left 
who note that their raiment becomes 
old fashioned in a few months and 
feel resentful, rather than pleased, at 
the prospect of spending more. 


going to succeed? 


Of course the ease of communica- 
tion and delivery plays right into the 
hands of the originators 
\ telegram and a day or two, and 
the merchandise is in the store ready 
to go on display or sale. As to silks, 
however, when the situation is an- 
alyzed, there seems little reason for 
all the excitement about tashion 
changes. The crepes such as crepe 
de chine, satin crepe, georgette, flat 
crepe, and one or two others account 
for the bulk of the Printed 
silks are subject to style fluctuations 
but the plain colors to a very small 
degree. 


incessant 


sales. 


Colors come and go. but 
black and navy are perennial. 
Possibly the silk trade will never 
get back to the routine of doing 
business on advance orders. At the 
same time another season or two of 
what is going on at the present could 
easily bring a reaction in 
something 
method. 


favor of 
approaching the contract 
Just now the larger houses 
are finding it advantageous to curtail 
their operations which in turn means 
that they have decided to cut down 


on their inventories. The small and 


medium sized firm that is now going 
} 


briskly a small 


profit and is eager to carry the bur 


ahead on the basis ot 


den may find it advantageous to do 
\\ hen iob- 
bers and buyers find the market de- 


ple ted ot 


the same before long. 


stocks and a scramble on 
for deliveries, 
cide to 


they in turn may de 
stop 


bargain 
iY TI kings. 


shopping tor 
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B. Frank Mebane 

Col. B. Frank Mebane, an importa 
figure in the development of the cott: 
manufacturing industry in North Car 
lina, died suddenly at the New Yor 
Club, New York, on Tuesday, June 15 
Col. Mebane, who was about 65 yea 
old, had been suffering from Bright 
disease, but was not considered serious! 
ill, and had planned to sail for Englar 
on Tuesday night to join his wife 

Col. Mebane was president of the 
Leakesville Cotton Mills and the More 
head Cotton Mills, of Spray, N. C., wa 
prominently identified with several ban} 
ing houses, and was a large landholde: 
In addition he was the founder of tl 
Nantucket Mills, Lily Mill, Rhode Isla: 
Mill and the Draper Mill, all of Spra 
and Draper, N. C., which he sold t 
Marshall Field & Co. about 1910. 


Born in Mebane, N. C., which wa 
named after his family, Col. Mebane r: 
ceived his education at the Binghan 
School, and started his business caree1 
as southern salesman for Austin, Nichol 
& Co., wholesale grocers, New York 
Through family connections he becam« 
interested in the cotton goods business 
and became with the Con 
Export & Commission Co. upon its or 
ganization, acting as general salesmai 
for that organization for about 10 years 


associated 


During this period he began the estab 
lishment of his 
Spray, and he 


mills in and = around 
continued this activity 
after severing his connection with the 
Cones about 28 vears ago. An old friend 
of Col. Mebane’s in the New York mar 
ket recalls the fine tribute paid to him 
about two years after this separation by 
the late Caesar Cone, who said: 

“B. Frank Mebane is a genius. H« 
has been able to produce larger results 
from nothing than any man I have ever 
been associated with or have had first 
hand knowledge of.” 

As president of the Spray Water 
Power & Land Co., Col. Mebane con 
trolled 10,020 acres of land in and around 
Spray, which is declared to be among 
the finest stock land in the State. A 
short time ago 150 acres of land adjoin 
ing his, and in many respects less desi 
able than his 
$80,000. 


holdings, were sold fot 


Col. Mebane is survived by his widow 
Lily Moreland Mebane, who sailed tron 
England on Wednesday of this week; 
by a brother, James Kerr Mebane, and 
by a sister. 

Funeral services were held in the Bap 
tist Church at Spray on Wednesday and 
interment was at Mebane on Thursday 


David Homer Bates 


Bates, well known 

industry, especially the knit 
branch, through his connectior 
with the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma 
chine Co., died 
at the Hotel 


David Homer 
the textile 
goods 
Tuesday of this weel 
\nsonia, his residence fo 


many years. Mr. Bates was connected 
with the Willcox & Gibbs Co. fron 
1899 to 1921 He was a member 


the board of trustees of the compan 
and in charge of the hosiery and ma 
chine department. In this capacity he 
came in contact with the knitting indus 
try and was highly regarded by all whi 
had the privilege of 


Mr. Bates was a 


knowing him 


national 


character 


of 
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by reason of his connection as manager 
of the War Department telegraph office 
in Washington during the Civil War. 
Naturally he came in contact in an 
official capacity as well as privately with 
President Lincoln and his two books, 
“Lincoln in the Telegraph Office” and 
“Lincoln’s Stories in the Telegraph 
Office” give an inside view of the great 
Emancipator’s life as president and as 
a man. After the war Mr. Bates en- 
tered the service of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., finally entering commer- 
cial life as indicated above. Born July 

1843 at Steubenville, Ohio. he attend- 
ed the public schools there and in 
Pittsburgh. In 1859 he became con- 
nected with the Pennsylvnia R.R. Co. 
at Pittsburgh, Andrew Carnegie at the 
time being superintendent. His retire- 
ment from active life was due to ill 
health and most of the time he has 
been confined to his apartment. He 
leaves one son, David Homer Bates. 


Col. H. Martin Brown 


Col. H. Martin Brown, a former 
treasurer of the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttl« 
Co., and former president of the 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Rk. L., and vice-chairman of the board of 
the Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, R. L., died at his home in that 
city June 9 after a long illness at the 
age of 76 years. He was born in Bol- 
ton, Conn., April 28, 1850, and com- 
menced his business career in a dry 
goods store at Rockville, Conn., at the 
age of 16 years. In 1877 he went to 
Providence as a partner of his brother, 
the late Gov. D. Russell Brown of 
Rhode Island, in the mill supply busi- 





ness. He resigned as treasurer of the 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. in 1912 to 
become president of the Industrial Trust 
Co. of Providence, of which he had been 
vice-president for many vears, and on 
declining re-election in 1924, he was 
made vice-chairman of the board of 
directors. He was a charter member of 
the Southern New England Textile Club 
and during his connection with the mill 
supply business was a frequent attendant 
at the meetings of this organization and 
ot the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and had a wide circle of 
friends among textile manufacturers 
north and south. He had long been 
prominent in Republican politics, having 
been a presidential elector in 1908 and a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1904. His title of Colon@l 
was obtained as chief of staff under 
former Governor Brown of Rhode 
Island from 1892 to 1895. He is sur- 


vived by his widow and two daughters. 


Charles E. Fuller 

Charles E. Fuller, retired woolen 
manufacturer of Palmer, Mass., died at 
the home of his son, Charles E., in West 
Brookfield, Mass., June 8, at the age 
of 76 years. He was born in Clarendon, 
Vt., July 17, 1850, and after attending 
the public schools of that town he went 
to work in a woolen mill at Proctors 
ville, Vt., at the age of 18. He was 
employed for some years in a Holyoke 
woolen mill and left that to become 
superintendent of the old woolen mills 
in North Monson, Mass. Later he was 
superintendent for Connor Brothers, 
Holyoke, Mass., and then became super 
intendent for the J. S. & H. P. Holden 
Co., wool dress goods, Palmer, Mass., 
and when John S. Holden left to start 
the Holden, Leonard Co. at Bennington, 
Vt.. Mr. Fuller acquired an interest in 
the mill and the firm became Holden & 
Fuller. Since the mill burned down 
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some 15 years ago he has been out of 
business and for some 12 years he had 
been an assessor for the town of 
Palmer. He is survived by his widow, 
his son and a daughter. 
George P. Taylor 

George P. Taylor, formerly agent of 
the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., died 
recently at his home, 286 Chestnut St., 
that city. Mr. Taylor was born in Sut- 
ton, Mass., 77 years ago and came to 
Clinton when he was 30 years of age. 
He was long connected with the textile 
industry, and rose to the position of 
agent of the Lancaster Mills. Mr. 
Taylor was an official of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Clinton Savings 
Bank, of his city. He was active in 
fraternal circles and a member of sev 
eral Masonic orders. He was a member 
of the Prescott Club, and is survived 
by his widow and a granddaughter. 

John R. Brannon 

Funeral services for John R. Bran- 
non, aged 21 years, who committed sui- 
cide in Dallas, Texas, were held at 
Rome, Ga., on June 11, from the home 
of his father, J. L. Brannon. Mr. Bran- 
non was a_ graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology, having received 
his degree in textile engineering in 1925, 
and had been emploved by a McKinney 
(Texas) cotton mill. He stood fourth 
in his class in scholarship, was a mem. 
ber of several fraternities, and a mem- 
her of the Georgia Tech track and golf 
teams. 


Benj. J. Williamson 

Benj. J. Williamson, for many years 
president of the Saxapahaw Cotton Mills 
of Saxapahaw, N. C., died at Graham, 
N. C., at the home of his son, J. Wil- 
son Williamson, at the age of 70 years, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Williamson was one of the prominent 
textile manufacturers of North Caro- 
lina. He is survived by one brother 
and one sister, and five half brothers 
and one half sister, and one son, J. 


Wilson Williamson. 


J. R. Powell 
J. R. Powell, aged 46, office manager 
of the Jewell Mills for the last eight 
years, died at Thomasville, N. C., June 
12 from the after effects of two opera- 
tions. Mr. Powell was a member of 
the city council and former president 
of the Civitian Club. Burial was at his 
old home at Lenoir, N. ( His widow 

and one son survive him. 


William P. Miller 

William P. Miller, pioneer glove 
manutacturer of Gloversville, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city after a 
long illness. He was born at Cobleskill, 
N. Y., and was 73 years old. For over 
50 years he had been associated with 
his uncle, J. P. Miller, in glove manu 
facturing in that city. 


Joseph Perkins 

Joseph Perkins, at one time head of 
the Perkins Mfg. Co. in Providence and 
formerly associated with the textile 
mills in Amesbury, Mass.; Mapleville, 
Pascoag, Oakland and Chepachet, R. [., 
died at his home in Providence recently. 
He leaves two daughters and:‘a son 


J. L. West 
J. L. West, for the last 26 years con 
tinuously connected with the Union 
Buffalo Mill Co., Buffalo, S. C., died 
June 3 while serving as master me- 
chanic there. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








GEORGE LEWIS & SON 


Commission 


DOUBLING, TWISTING. COPPING AND CONING 
OF ARTIFICIAL, 
VISCOSE STRAW, 
COTTON, HORSE- 
HAIR, HOSIERY 
TRAM AND YARNS 
OF EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION. 


Our Machines are Capable of Producing 16,000 to 20,00 Pounds a Month, and We Can Make Quick Deliveries 
55 ALBION AVENUE Telephone Sherwood 1887 PATERSON, N. J. 








WE ALSO REDRAW 
FROM COPS, 
CONES AND TUBES 








Cotton Cellulose 


by 


A. J. HALL 


A thorough and up-to-date survey of 
the properties and characteristics of 
cotton cellulose. 


One section devoted especially to the 
manufacture, physical, chemical and 
dyeing properties of all kinds of Rayon 


(viscose, cuprammonium Chardonnet 
and cellulose acetate). 


This book is indispensable to manu- 
facturers and dyers of Rayon. 


228 pages, 70 illustrations, 118 tables 


Price $7.50 


Address Book Department 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 


334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


COo., 
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OPEN TO ENGAGEMENT 


32 years’ experi 


Misses and Children, in all 


production 
References 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of suitable men 
application mail or telephone to 
DONLEVY, 








SILK YARN 


DRAWING SECTION 


ecommendat ions 


IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED 


rom a “Clearing 
House” Advertiser 


‘Please discontinue our advertisement. 
results have been very satisfactory, in 
far beyond our expectations”’ 


(Original letter on file for reference) 
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Position Wanted 








Hosiery Dyer 


Full Fashioned and Seamless, 
Silk, Silk and Mercerized, Cotton 
and Art Silk, Silk and Wool. 
Mill in Philadelphia or vicinity 
preferred. Available after July 
1st. Kindly state full particulars 
in first letter. All communica- 
tions considered confidential. 










\ddress 
334 


Adv 
Fourth 


358, Textile World, 


Avenue, New York. 









SECOND 















FOREMAN OF COTTON DYEING OR 
HAND Position wanted by man 40 years of ag 
Scotch married Worked = on wart and skeins 
Familiar with warp and skein machinery used in 
dye house Good recommendation 
oO. B. 68 Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER CARDING AND SPINNING OR 
SECOND HAND IN WOOLEN MILL Position 
vanted by man 50 years of age, merican, married 
Worked on cotton wool and shoddy mixes. Familiar 
with all kinds of mules, D. & F. and Cleveland 
ls Good recommendations 
oO. B. 695 fextile World, Boston, Mas 
SILK DYEING FOREMAN Position wanted by 
ul years of age, French, married Worked on 
i chine twist, organzine and tram, cotton, 
Familia with Klauder- Weldon machines 
‘ l commendation 
0. B. 704, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WEAVING, WOOLEN OR WORSTED 





MILA Position wanted by man 48 vears of age 

\ ican, married Worked on all classes of woolen 

d worsted goods, plaid backs Familiar with 

‘ ! on & Knowles looms recommendations 
0. B. 751, Textile World, Boston, Mass 








OVERSEER KNITTING UNDERWEAR MILI 
Position wanted by man 35 years of age American 
arried Worked on cotton, wool, worsted, mercer 
‘ and rayon silk for underwear, piece goods for 
d s and sweaters Familiar with Cooper, Tomp 
ins, Crane, Wildmar Ss. & W. Nye & Tredick and 
Stafford & Holt machines Good recommendations 
Oo. B. 745, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN OF KNITTING 


tion wanted by man 50 years of age, American 











irried. Worked on cotton, wool, silk rayon, worsted 
lerdown, bathing suits and dress goods Familiar 
with Crane, Campbell & Clute. Tompkins, Leighton 
ind Stafford & Holt machines Good recommendations 
oO. B 1013, "Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SECOND HAND OF RING SPINNING, SPOOL 
ING & WARPING Position wanted by man 38 
ears of age, French, married Worked on all kinds 
cotton goods. Familiar with Whitin, Fales, Jencks, 
H&S ring frames Draper spoolers and = warpers 
Good references 
©: B. 1036, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. Position wanted 


in 50 vears of age American, married Worked 
n woolens, cottons, cotton, silk and linen Familiar 
with Knowles, C&K automatic, dobby two cylinders 
Draper Stafford and Jacquard looms Good recom 
endations 

0. B. 1082, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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3 inches 4 inches 
$10.50 $13.20 
19.20 24.80 
27.90 36.00 
36.00 48.00 


1 time 

2 times 
3 times 
4 times 


Business Opportunities 












Weaving 


your guarantee. 





Men Wanted 








FIXER 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill 


in New Jersey wants an 
experienced fixer. 


State age, former experi- 
ence, references and salary 
expected. 


Address Adv. 368, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


| Se 


cond-hand in Dyehouse 





One who is familiar with and has 
had experience with warp dyeing. 


Address Adv. 348, Textile World 
334 Fourth New York 


Ave., 


Graduate textile school chemist who 
has take 
charge of a department in dyehouse. 


had charge of men to 


Address Adv. 347, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





WANTED 


A Salesman to cover the textile mills of the 


South for a well-known firm Permanent posi- 
tion for right man. Car furnished by Company. 
Expenses paid Salary and Commission basis. 


State experience and qualifications. 


340, Textile World 
Ave., New York 


Address Adv. 
334° Fourth 


Position Wanted 





Assistant Superintendent 
Worsted Plant 


(or Worsted and Woolen) 


Have you a place for a young American- 
Protestant with seven years’ practical shop 
experience in complete process on worsted 
(and some experience on wool) who, seeking 
opportunity rather than income, is willing 
to do consistent hard work, regardless of 
hours or pay? This man has High School 
and Business College training, together with 


two years’ billing and shipping, payroll and 

cost Wou'd consider responsible position 

in cost and efficiency department Age 30 

unmarried, now employed, will promptly fur 

nish strongest of references and _ interview. 
Address Ady 357, Textile World 
}34. Fourth Ave., New York 





“EXECUTIVE” 


Textile Executive of high calibre, fifteen vears’ 
experience in Manufacturing and General Man 
agement Open for connection with a Modern 
Mill Highest references as to ability and in 
tegrity Replies confidential 

Address Adv. 363, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


and Knitting—Cotton, 
in any form, color, number or ply, surplus stock, odd lots. 
Waste Stocks—Silk, Wool, Cotton, Worsted. 
Tops—Wool, Rayon, Hair. 
Send samples and lowest prices. 


Agencies and Commission Accounts Solicited 


PUTNAM MILLS CO., 2734-36 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 































Wool, Worsted, Jute, Silk 


Our reputation of 68 years is 





For experienced Cotton and 
Rayon Dyer not over 40 
years of age an opportunity 
presents itself to become a 
partner in a New England 


Address Adv. 
334 Fourth 


344, Textile World, 
New York. 


Ave., 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Dyehouse. $5,000 required. 








SURPLUS YARNS 


yarns of all kinds. 
Send samples, 


We 


Large and small lots. 


purchase 


state price and quantity. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 





| Men Wanted ) 





Wanted 


Pin Setter, experienced, to 
work on circles on Noble 
Combs, must be willing to 
locate in Middle West. 
Write giving age, experience 
and wages desired. 


Address 
334 


Adv. 
Fourth 


356, 
Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York. 












Wanted 
RUG FINISHER 


Man capable of taking full 
charge of department. Large 
manufacturer of Seamless 
Wilton Rugs in Philadelphia. 
State experience, age and 
salary expected. 


Address Adv. 328, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 








DYER WANTED 


Experienced dyer on cotton yarns, plain 







and mercerized, in vat colors; also 
sulphur and _ direct. Familiar with 
thread finishing 

Address Thread Mill, Box 428, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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* The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Division, 

H. W. Butterworto & Sons CoMPANY, i 

Bethayres, Pa. \ 

| Please send me your booklet on Dyeing Machines 

1 for Rayon. | 

j | 

CECE \ 

' 

BD a eT ort ate tar Rien terres ' 

| | ioe coer 
| E. int ted 1 


dyeing RAYON 
: should have this folder 


It Concerns 


KLAUDER - WELDON 


Dyeing Machines 





—In it are described in full detail the many features of 
the Klauder-Weldon Skein Machine for Dyeing Rayon, 
Mercerized Cotton and Silk. 


This one machine can be equipped for dye- 
ing all three of these products in skein form. 





always live up to what was promised for them—quality 
and quantity. ‘To insure this, we supervise the erection 
of the skein dyeing machine and place a man in your 
plant until your own organization can operate it at its 


A table giving styles of machines, capacity in pounds, 
floor space required—width and length—horsepower, and 
pulley size is incorporated in the folder. 


Tl And remember this about not only the skein dyeing greatest efficiency, and prove to you its superiority over 
i‘ machines but a// Klauder Weldon machines—that they any other form of skein dyeing. 

Ss 

L. , r 

j KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
BETHAYRES, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I., and Charlotte, N. ( 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Compan 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


BUTTERWORTH Finishiny MACHINERY 
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IGHT from the firing line of textile mill oper- 
ation come these testimonials as to the value 
of Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools. 


The mills whose letters are reproduced have an 
extensive acquaintance with spools. Out of their 
experience has been born the conviction that 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools put spooling 
and warping on a more economical basis. 


“All you said they would be .. . not one has broken 
or roughed up”—‘‘We have had no breakage and 
have increased production in both spooling and 
warping”. . . are experience-facts of significance 
to every user of spools. 


{SHIRE 
ee Te 


MARK 


CFIBRE SPOOLS } 
SPOOLS_MFG. CO. 


Box 3 Southern Office: 
Johnson City, N. Y. 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


811 
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Also Proprietors of 
CURTIS SONS & CO. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY FOR 
Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 


~ Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 
— Sole Agent United States and Canada 

















HERBERT HARRISON 


49 Federal St., Massachusetts Trust Bldg. Boston, (9) Mass, 
1219 Johnston Buildings Charlotte, N. C. 


Why Hetherington Machines 
Are Universally Used 


The established reputation of Hetherington 
Machines has resulted from an effort to make 
textile machinery which will give the utmost 


in operation and durability. 


They embody the fruits of almost a century's 


experience. The great Hetherington line is of 





uniform excellence—and is used in the finest 






of textile mills all over the world. < 


Exhaust Opener with Picker ees, 
Speed Frame 


The latest models of the Nasmith Combing Machines 


This cut shows a 1922 
model two sided Nasmith 
Comber of 12 heads. 


This model lis also built 
single sided of six 
heads. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PROVIDENCE, R. |! 


30 CHURCH ST. 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


outhern Representative: 


Canadian Representative: 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO.., Ltd. 
Montreal 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing, and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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Packed under Pressure 


Atlas Plywood Packing Cases are built to carry enormous loads. 


Look at the size of the Atlas Case in the picture. It dwarfs the 
packer. Notice the pile of blankets being forced into the case. 
Even that tremendous strain doesn’t affect the shipping container. 


And this same Atlas Packing Case saves its far-sighted user money 
in first cost and labor in assembling. It also prevents damage to 
the blankets and cuts a huge slice off the freight bill. 


Atlas Cases will save you just as-much. Won't you let us prove 
it to you? 





Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
90 West Broadway 649 McCormick Building 
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12 Har. Selvage Lettering Dobby 


By Weaving your Name or Trade Mark 
in the selvages of your cloths— 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND ADVICE ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL — 


AAA 


| 
Dobbies built with 12, 20 or 40 harness capacity 
| 


wi 


= CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


Hn 


S. B. ALEXANDER, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Permutit Company Wins 





June 26, 1926 





Water Softening Patent Suit 


Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Federal 
District Court Decision in Awarding 
Broad Patent Rights to Permutit Company 


The United States patent 1195923 issued to Robert Cane and 
owned by the Permutit Company, New York, is a basic patent 


covering apparatus for softening water by the use of zeolites. It has 
been sustained by the following courts: 


U. S. District Court, Western District of New York. 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

. S. District Court, Southern District of New York. 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 


- Ww hy — 
— — pol 
4 4 


Thus this patent has been sustained by two Federal District 
judges and by two Circuit Courts of Appeal. In the decision of 
june 8th, 1926, of the Court of Appeals, it is stated in part: 


- - - “rarely is there a case where a new art and industry 
are founded solely upon and grow entirely from a patent, so 
clearly as in this case.”’ 

- - - “it is not to be denied that the entire commercial 
activities of all makers in this country have grown out of the 
commercial exploitation here by the owners of the patent.” 
- - - “it is clear that the patent should be treated with 
all permissible liberality, and that the courts will go as far 
as they rightly can, in the way of overlooking technical defects 
and overruling defenses which are not clearly fatal.” 


So far suits have been brought against three manufacturers 
employing three different designs of apparatus, and in each case the 
apparatus has been held to infringe the above patent. The Permutit 
Company is determined to bring suit against every infringing manu- 
facturer, and therefore suggests that anyone who is contemplating 
the purchase of water softening apparatus consult his own lawyer 
to find out if the apparatus offered him infringes this patent. 


Copies of all the decisions may be obtained from The Permutit 
Company, +40 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SACO-LO 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 








Saco-Lowell Lattice Opener and Cleaner 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE CLEANING MACHINE 


developed in recent years is the Saco-Lowell Lattice Opener 
and Cleaner. With its large grid surface and great number 
of our special Grid Bars, it removes the heavy dirt and leaf 
imbedded in the cotton, which is well opened by the action 


of the Buckley Cylinder and Feed Rolls. 
24" Buckley Cylinder 


Cylinder entirely surrounded by grids, 
except for inlet and outlet 


New Type Adjustable Grid Bars (patented ) 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts 
| 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 
Charlotte, North Carolina Greenville, South Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 


oar SALES DEPARTMENT, Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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The Perkins Bin Piler is NEEDED 


In weeny Modern aw Every Modern Dyehouse 





because 


1. It assures more uniform 
processing. 


2. It eliminates all hand labor 
in piling or plaiting cloth 
into bins, tanks or vats. 


3: [here's no snarling. 





E Front right view 4: Ther es no knot ting. 


Write for*Bulletin to Dept. T6, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass., Manufacturers 


PERKINS BIN PILER Catesss) 


Spree eae 
ONOC ee eee ek 
Pinter ar hk SSC 


“SONOCO” 


CONES, TUBES AND 
CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


SONOCO PropucTs Co., Mer. 


410 OLYMPIA BLDG. J. W. WESTAWAY CO., Lid. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsv ille, Ss. a HAMILTON, ONT. 


oe 


\ 
a ij 
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tld AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY COTTON M 
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WE BUILD 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS CRIGHTON OPENERS EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


stop Motion ) 


(with Mechanical or Eleetric 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES AND TWISTERS (Band 


or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES — FLYERS RINGS FIL.UTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins s 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
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MILLSPAUGH SHOWER PIPES 


Largely knownin the Recently Introduced in Special features insuring 
Paper Industry and almost Textile Mills and coming economy and efficiency. 
universally usedonmodern into demand for washing 

Paper Making Machines. and other machines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ask For Descriptive Bulletins 


The Paper & Textile Machinery Company 


Sandusky, Ohio 








| 
| 
baie 














PORCELIRON 


TABLE TOPS will 
speed up your profits. 


Less “days-off” by workers. Speedier production. 










Positive elimination of loss from imperfect goods 
due to snagging or tearing. 


Happier employees——which means better work. 


These four desirable conditions are possible with the use 
of PORCELIRON Table Tops in your color-matching, 
sorting and inspecting departments. The glistening 
white, perfectly smooth surface of PORCELIRON is 


the answer. 


Try one at our expense 


We'll prove it right in your own ere Just ask us for 
one of the standard sizes—24"x36"—25"x40"—26"x472" 


lo ¢ 


If you’re willing to part with the es ‘aiee thirty days’ 
use, send it back. No obligation. Now is the time. 










INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Porceliron factories at 









Beaver Falls, 





Pa Franktort, Ind Bayonne, N. J. 





She Perfect 


; 7 
forcelatin Enamel 
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XTRACTOR 
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have been the standard of the textile in- 
dustry for two generations because they 
offer greater convenience in operation — 
which is only another way of saying pro- 
duction economy. ‘Their simplicity and 
long life are the natural results of special 
izing on the one machine. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 
Troy, N. Y. 


New York Office: 30 Church St 


Western Southern 
Representative Representative 


John S. Gage Fred H. White 
8 So. Dearborn St Independence Bldg 
Chicago, Ill Charlotte, N. ¢ 
San Francisco 
Representative 
BR. M. Pilhashy 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal 


Canadian 
Representative 


W. J. Westaway C< 


Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont 


275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q 
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—Labor Expense 
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Dirty Yarns—The Thief 
of Better Profits 


Clinging dirt, sand, slubs and bunches always decrease 


any yarn’s value and salability. 


The Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner makes cleaned 


yarns possible in any mill. It removes every particle 





of foreign material but in no way injures or scrapes 


Vertical Motor Driven Extractor the varn. 


These advantages of FLETCHER By producing clean, even windings, it soon repays its 
EXTRACTORS, combined with their de- small initial cost. From every angle it is a time-saving 


pendable performance and long life, make 
them the choice of many leading textile 
mills throughout the country. 


and money-earning investment. It requires no upkeep. 


An Eclipse Cleaner installed on one of your winders will 


. , . show you how much dirt your yarns contain. Let us send one 
Certainly you will agree that these same Oe oe ae 

. ; for trial—it entails no obligation or cost. Write us—today. 
features would prove profitable in your ; 
plant too. 


May we send you full information? 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Incorporated Makers of 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 






Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
Automatic Stop Motion 


Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 





im - ° 
a ; o> Yarn Tension Device 
hiladelphia, U. S. A. S7PS Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing 
, — Machine 
Sales & Service 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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If you have not strength enough 
of your own to hold on, get some 
other fellow to help you 


A SERMON 


Y OU can’t make the poor rich by making 
the rich poor. ‘ 


You can’t climb up by pulling the other fellow 
down. 


If there be something of which you have a sur- 
plus and you know another fellow needs some of 
it, loan it to him. 


If you are short of something that you need, 
borrow it from some one who is well supplied. 


These are the well-known principles of the 
Golden Rule, upon which HOUGHTON’S AB- 
SORBED OILS are built. 


The lubricating properties of HOUGHTON’S 
ABSORBED OILS come from just a first-class 
lubricating oil and all that oil is asked to do is 
to make things slippery. The film oil, which is 
not asked to contribute to the lubrication at all, 
but merely asked to keep the lubricated sur- 
faces from coming in contact, absorbs the lubri- 
cating oil in its pores and holds it in place where 
it can function. 


Thus you do not have to sacrifice real lubricat- 
ing properties for stickiness, or viscosity. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


by Chas. E. Carpenter, 
Near Editor. 


Oil men speak of viscosity as a virtue in lubri- 
cating oil. It is not; it is merely a necessary evil. 
Viscosity retards lubrication, but it gives the oil 
that property which holds it in place. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS do not 


depend upon their viscosity for their lubricating 
properties. 


There is no oil drip with HOUGHTON’S AB- 
SORBED OILS and therefore oil stains are prac- 
tically obliterated. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS are in 
large general use in the textile mills of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan and are 
making rapid strides in Italy. 


Remember, if you please, that they lubricate 
better at half the cost and it is estimated that 
they more than save their entire cost by saving 
in repairs alone. 


It is not necessary to electrify your mill to 
avoid oil stains, if you use HOUGHTON’S 
ABSORBED OILS. 


Trial drums sent on approval. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUGHTON 


OILS and LEATHERS for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Are your 
machine 
Operators 
comfortably 
seated? 
Doyore Health Chairs fill a 
specific need in the Textile Indus- 
try. Number 100, angle steel chair, 


illustrated above— particularly adapted to toppers and seam- 
ers—is lowering labor costs in many mills. 


| No special 

Aan 
AX 4 foundation 

a needed! 


Pur your Humatic Hydro Extractor on 
any dye or bleach house floor—upstairs or 
downstairs — without a special foundation. 
Because of its complete balance and sus- 





Operators of hemming, button sewing, flat lock, facing mach- 
ines, etc., testify that Do/More Health Chairs enable them 
to do more and better work and still feel more rested at the 
end of the day. These will pay for themselves in a short 








time. Actual tests have proven it. 


See how a Do/More Health Chair “fits” the body! The ad- 
justable back gives firm support to the spine at its weakest 
curve. The seat keeps the worker in a proper, comfortable 
posture. The posture assumed in a Do/More Health Chair 
promotes vertical instead of horizontal breathing. Oxidiza- 
tion of the blood takes place, which rids one of that tired 
and groggy feeling. 


The rigid construction of Do/More Health Chairs insures 
them for a lifetime of service. Fill in the coupon below and 
mail today, We will gladly tell you more interesting facts 
about Do/More Health Chairs. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO., 
Dept. 306, Elkhart, Indiana 


Do/More Health Chairs 
Name 
Address 


_—— 


they Brace you up 





Please send me detailed information on 


State ns tied 


pension principle there is absolutely no 
vibration. By deducting the cost of the 
foundation required for the ordinary ex- 
tractor, you'll find the Humatic to be no 
more expensive. And you get a better 
machine—one that will handle every ex- 
tracting job in your mill, with a minimum 
of labor and upkeep. 


We're ready to prove these facts. Write! 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


Specialty Department D 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada E 


TH 
4 EXTRACTOR 


“Its worth the difference” 


E 
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MINEROL 


Paes 


Oil Finishing and Scouring 


4 SYSTEM of emulsified minerol oils for scouring and fin- 


ishing of cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarns and fabrics. 


These products have the excellent solvent and lubricating 
powers (as the case may be) of.petroleum oils, and are perma- 
nently dispersed in water, so that they can be applied by the 
usual scouring, dyeing or finishing methods. Chemically, like 
petroleum, they are inactive, which means permanent results. 


Even, bright colors 


} 
These products produce — 
Supple, but not raggy finish 


‘free from undesirable odors ee 
| atile 4O4€ ( | 





‘ 

| nine years. The con 
} 

lantly increasing | 


‘Protect the yarn or fabric | ssalesian ef allt snl 


ntiates our claims 


Do not change in storage 


r merit, 
’ 


Permanent deep whites 


Maintain uniform condition i? 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw YORK 
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Monel Metal cuts 
cleaning costs 


25% 










BELL VHONE, REGE} 


*1726-30 NORTH HOWARD STREET 


Philadelphia,..7®"¥STY 15, _____4926- 


The International Nickel Company 
67 Wall Street, 
B.¥.C., He Yo 


Gentlemen:~- 


We are pleased to state thet several years ago we had 
taken out our copper lined kettles and relined them with Monel Metal, 
this work being done by the “LIBERTY COPPERSMITHING CO., 1708 North 
Howard Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


This naturally was an expense for us at first, but it has 
more than paid for itself. We formerly had considerable trouble in 
getting certain shades level when using the copper kettles but this 
has been entirely eliminated by using Monel Metal. Another advantage 
is that our production has increased considerably, and the time consumed 
in cleaning kettles has been saved to the amount of 25%. 


These kettles have helped us out wonderfully on our 
Indanthrene colors; in fact our entire plant is equipped with Monel Metal 
and we are now able to wrk with ease, because it has taken a great deal 
of worriment off the dyer in regards to the mixing of his shades, as 
defore when we had trouble we attributed it to the certain dyes, but i 
since using Monel Metal we have found a vast difference in this. 


We were rather skeptical at first on the attributes of the 
Monel Metal kettles but we are mors than satisfied and we are pleased to 
say that they have proven more to us than we expected. 


Respectfully yours, 
Columbia Silk Dyeing Company. 
C.P./A.M, per- 


Mini aii elicit la 


Dye house of Columbia Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
showing solid Monel Metal dye keti!es, c1.d Monel Metal- 
lined wood ketiles. Work dure by 
LIBERTY COPPERSMITHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel.Copper alloy of hish nickel content. It is mined 
smelted, refined, rollea and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. The name “Monel 

Metal"’ is a registered trade mark. 
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"2 tax assets 


Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
120 BROADWAY 


At the New York office 
of the Georgia Railway 
and Power Company, lo- 
cated at 120 Broadway, 
will be found detailed in- 
formation with reference 
te factory sites, labor con- 
ditions, power, transpor- 
tation and the various 
other matters cf interest 
to industrialists seeking 
locaticns. 


This cffice is in charge 
cf W. A. Carlisle, indus- 
trial agent and engineer, 
who is thcroughly fa- 
miliar with conditions in 
Georg’a. 

Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed either to the home 
office in Atlarta, cr to the 
Georgia Railway and 
Power Company, 120 
Breadway, New York. 


(GEORGIA RAILWAY» POWER CO. 


EORGIA has no state income tax. 

Georgia imposes no state inheri- 

tance tax, being content with its share of 

the Federal Tax, which would have to be 

paid whether or not the state claimed any 
part of it. 


Georgia municipalities have the right 
to exempt new industries from taxation 
for a period of years—and are very liberal 
in the exercise of that right. 


Taxation in Georgia can never become 
excessive. Operating under the ad va- 
lorem system, five mills is the maximum 
state tax that can be levied. 


Industry is welcome in Georgia. 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 
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Wrought lron Pipe-Young at 6(~ 
Steel~ Old After 9 Years! 


By G. Moranz, Chief Engineer, Mercy Hospital, Chicago 


” HE old section of the Mercy Hospital was built 
in 1858, and a newer addition erected in 1890. 
Wrought iron pipe was used in both these buildings. 
In 1916 a new power plant was built in which steel 
pipe was installed. The 26-year-old’ wrought iron 
pipe removed from the old plant was sold by the 
wrecking company as new pipe. 
“Our 35-year-old wrought iron pipe has given us no trouble 
whatever. Corrosion has caused some of our 67-year-old pipe 
to fail. But even this 67-year-old wrought iron pipe gives us 
nothing like the trouble caused by our 9-year-old steel pipe, 
which began to develop weaknesses a year after installation. 


‘“‘An examination of most of the failures of the steel pipe shows 
that the threads at joints have rusted through. Now, less than 
10 years after installation, 90 per cent of such joints have had 
to be repaired. 





Note the Spiral Knurl 
Mark stamped on every 
foot of Reading Genu- 
ine Wrought Iron Pipe. 


‘‘What’s the answer? For economy and efficiency there is noth- 
ing like Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe.” 


READING IRON COMPANY 


READING, PA. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago Seattle 
St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco Dallas 


ed 
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READING PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
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f ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 











Alabama Offers Textile Mills the Lowest 
Taxes of the Eight Textile States 


Reducing tax rates and tax assessments in the eight principal textile states to an adjusted 
valuation basis, Richard Woods Edmonds, writing for BARRON’S Financial Weekly, 
discloses that: 


‘Alabama with the equivalent of a $1.55 tax rate and no income tax is 
the lowest of the eight textile states while Massachusetts average is $2.82 
or probably $2.54 on an adjusted valuation basis.” 


And Alabama Has No Inheritance Tax 


For 36 mill cities and towns in 27 Alabama counties, Mr. Edmonds 
notes that the average of the state, county and city rates is still lower— 
only $1.35 on a 100 per cent valuation basis. 


Compare the Alabama Rate With That of Other States 
On An Adjusted Valuation Basis 


Average for Rhode Island ...................... $2.13 
Average for New Hampshire ................... 2.51 
Average for Massachusetts ..... Repiaee ss ihe iw id eee 


In addition to low taxes and conditions favorable to economic operation 
of textile mills, under a recent provision of the Alabama constitution, 
cities and counties are permitted to exempt new cotton mills and other 
manufactories from taxation for a period of five years. Many are 
doing so. 


Move That Mill Down South to Alabama 
Then Pay Your Dividends from Taxes Saved! 





[ ALABAMA ie COMPANY | 


BIRMINGH/ M. /LA. 
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THE SUPREME METAL 


FOR 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


It stands hard usage. 
Resists chemicals and corrosion. 

Always clean, smooth and bright. 
Strong as steel. Cuts down upkeep. 
Eliminates repairs and replacements. 

Gives long, pleasing life. 
Attractive and clean looking. 
You can select no better metal for 
your equipment 


This metal is available to every manufacturer of textile 
equipment who desires to build for lasting, pleasing use. 


Your process—or the very quality of your product—frequently is influenced largely by 
the composition of the nickel-copper alloys utilized in the fabrication of your equipment. 
Mond “70” Alloy is a synthetic nickel—copper alloy—that is absolutely uniform 


composition and structure are always under accurate chemical control and its percentage 
of impurities is at all times negligible. 


Its 


‘Specify Mond “70° Alloy if you want the very best for your requirements,—it is espe- 
cially recommended for the fabrication of equipment that undergoes unusually hard 
service or must meet exceptionally difficult conditions. 

On request — we will gladly send you a booklet describing all the engineering advan- 
tages of this absolutely uniform, corrosion resistant alloy. 
May we co-operate with you? 


AMERICAN NICKEL CORPORATION 
CLEARFIELD .QY - - - PENNA. 


Exclusive sil cecilia for the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. 
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“Wipe out the Ancient History Tax” 


says 


the Southern Textile Man, 


“Produce Textile Machinery in Atlanta” 


T Textile Conventions in the South 
notice the difference in attitude 
The Southern mill 


man is no longer resigned to the pay- 


that has crept in. 


ment of long-haul freight bills for ma- 
chinery and equipment. He is becoming 
quite outspoken in his demands that mill 
machinery be freed from this wholly un- 
necessary cost burden—an archaic, “an- 


cient-history tax.” 


Note, too, the air of confidence in 
those who represent Southern machinery 
houses. They know the mill man will 
buy their goods. They have no undue 
freight bills to sell against. They have 
no long delays to worry about. The mill 
needs their goods, orders—and they in- 


stall a short time later. 


Atlanta’s Strategic Location 


Because of its position as key trans- 
to the entire Southern 
Textile District, Atlanta is rapidly be- 


portation city 


coming a textile machinery sales and 


AT 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


distribution center. One by one, real 
izing that 85% of the whole American 
Textile machinery market isin the South 
today, the Industry’s supply houses are 


coming to this city. 


They find the facilities of eight great 
railroad systems, radiating from here, 
a majority of their prospects within over- 
night rides. They work with the keen, 
intelligent Anglo-S labor of this 


district. 


axon 
They find adequate and low- 
priced power. Raw materials of all kinds, 
in plentiful supply, are close at hand and 
reasonably priced. In short, production 
advantages are manifold, production 
end for this booklet 
«Why We Chose 

Atlanta,’’ aconcise 

review of theexper- 





iences of those who 


have already located 


+ bse here. 
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or, 


economies worth while, in the Ath 


Industrial Area. 


A Scientific Analysis of YOUR 
Opportunities 


You would not move your plant South 
without a very definite idea of tangible 
advantages to be gained. To give you 
the proper facts, in authentic form, the 
Industrial Bureau of Atlanta has organ 
ized a staff, trained to gather basic eco 
nomic facts, to interpret them, and to 
report in comprehensive form to inter 
ested executives. 

This 


charge, or 


service is rendered without 


obligation. A special indus 
trial survey, made confidentially and fur 
your eyes alone, will give you a sound 
basis on which to consider Atlanta- 

and may show you economies and profit 
opportunities which you have not real- 


ize d were possib le. 


Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


1028 Chamber of Commerce 
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Quickly, quietly, the 
motor on the new 
Elliott-Fisher sends the 
carriage gliding back 
and forth over the flat 
writing-surface. All 
the operator does is 
strike the keys. 


Front View 
Rear View Showing Motor 


Some Elliott-Fisher Automatic Features 


. Automatic Carriage Return Right 
and Left. 


7. Automatic Accumulation of Col- 10. Automatic Decimal Spacing. 
eae S : {umn Totals. 11. Automatic Proof of Balance Writ- 
2. ———, ew Return For- 8. Automatic Addition, Subtraction ten—Star Signal. 
ward and Back. : : ; ' 
; or Neutral for Cross Balances . Automatic Audit Sheet. 
. Automatic Line Spacing. simultaneous with Automatic 


a . Accumulation of Column Totals . Automatic Combination of Re- 
. Automatic Circuit Breaker. up to 29. lated Records 
5. Automatic Starting and Stopping 


ae inateli Bima. S. Automatic Elimination of Com- 


putation in any column posi- 
. Automatic Column Tabulation. tion desired. 


. Automatic Carbon Feed. 


. Automatic Alignment of Forms. 





Automatic! Electric! 


This new Elliott-Fisher Accounting Machine now does by power 
what was formerly done by hand 


NEW Elliott-Fisher accounting machine cated attachments. It is also extremely durable 
4 4 has been perfected. It retains all the fea- | —a quality for which Elliott-Fisher machines 
tures that have made the Elliott-Fisher the have always been noted. 
leader in the commercial world to-day. And ot 
in addition, it is automatic and electric. There S just. one way to find out how this 
machine can be used in your accounting de- 
partment. That way is to see the machine 
itself—see what it does—see it in operation. 
A note from you and we shall be glad to furnish 
more information about Elliott-Fisher machines 
—about the new Elliott-Fisher Automatic Elec- 
tric—and, if you wish, arrange for a demon- 
stration. Just write—Elliott-Fisher does the 
The new Elliott-Fisher Automatic Electric is rest—yust right. Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 
simple in construction. There are nofcompli- | Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1ott-lhisihere 


AUTOMATIC-ELECTRIC 


Now power does what hands once did. The 
little motor on the Elliott-Fisher Automatic 
Electric sends the carriage gliding quickly and 
quietly over the flat writing-surface. All the 
operator's time is spent in actual writing—the 
hands never leave the keyboard, except to 
insert forms. 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 





Striking Balances 


So then, we have climate to contend with; 
the climate of geography and the climate in 
each mill that is incidental and internal—and 
individual. 


The only way to make humidifying economi- 
cal is by means of evaporation and air change. 


You remember I told you of other factors 
which greatly affect the quantity of vapor we 
shall have to produce—such as exposure, width, 
height, construction, etc. Even the points of 
compass are not to 
be disregarded, for the 
sunny side of a mill is 
warmed to an appreci- 


Shade has a slight cooling effect. 





able extent. 


Flat, black tar roofs absorb a tremendous. 


amount of heat from the sun. Adjacent open 
water causing slightly higher moisture content 
in the entering air makes our ‘‘make-up”’ 
problem a little easier. In low-posted rooms 
the percentage of heat per cubic foot is con- 


siderably greater than in a high-posted mill. 


All of these factors must be taken into 
account in designing the proper system of 
adequate and economical humidification. 


And yet under average conditions 85% of 
the water required to obtain the desired 
atmospheric conditions in a spinning room is 
used to absorb the frictional heat of the 
I have told you that before— 
but I want to emphasize it again. 


machinery. 


So then—if we depend on air change alone 
we are out of luck. Using evaporation as we 
do partly for humidification, we must provide 


some way for the evaporated moisture to 
The train 
is loaded and must be moved to do any good 

and make a place for another train to be loaded, 


to be moved, to make a place for another and 
still another. 


escape to get the cooling we want. 


The economy of ad- 
equate humidification 
comes in using these 
two forces — evapora- 
tion and air change— 
and getting them into balance. 





The more water added (with the same air 
change) the lower the temperature of our 
plant will be. The limit of low temperature 
(you never could reach it) will be the outside 
wet bulb temperature; at the same time the 
humidity will be higher 
tion as a limit. 


approaching satura- 


With allowances for all these local conditions, 
the cooling effect of humidifiers varies with 
their evaporative capacity; varies with the 
pounds of water we can get the air to take, at 
the condition wanted. But always remember- 


ing that they must be ‘“‘in balance”’ with the 


proper air change. a CWILL Tee | 





Now is there more to 
this ’ere business of 
humidification than 


you thought? Why we haven’t begun! 





Parks -Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Arr Condition ing 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadian Agents, W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd 
Hamilton, Ontari« Montreal, Quebe 





a aaa == 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, ParkS$pray equipment is the lowest in price 
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That Bubbler System in Your Plant 


On it depends to a great extent the morale of your Check up on your ice bills. Arrange for tempera- 
employees. On hot days they want water, cold ture readings at regular intervals. It's easy to get 
water, and plenty of it. Just cool water won't do. the facts. 

Ice will never cool a drinking water system properly. 
In the first place, it is extravagantly expensive. In 
the second place, it will not maintain an even cold. 


Then call in a Lipman Representative. He will 
show you in a very few minutes why a Lipman 


Refrigerating System will pay for itself in a short 
If you doubt those statements start an investigation. time—in ice bills saved alone. 


lf there isn’t a Lipman Service Station near you, write to us. 


General Refrigeration Company 
128-194 Shirland Ave. Fs: Beloit, Wisconsin 


95 Q 
Zip Py” Zz 





DRY, CONSTANT COLD OF THE MOUNTAIN pa Op =) a 


- 
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HE advantages of climate, labor, power, transportation and raw material 
supplies combined with other factors have built up a greater diversity of 
manufacturing enterprises in the South than is generally recognized. 


Southern Industry has prospered amazingly because of these advantages and has 
awakened interest among manufacturers in all parts of the country. 


If you, too, are planning to participate in these advantages by establishing a 
Southern mill or factory or other industrial enterprise, it will be well to re- 
member that not a@// parts of the fourteen states which make up the South are 
equally adapted to manufacturing. 


The problem of finding the most favorable location for a plant is one calling 
for study and a thorough knowledge of the many localities which offer vary- 
ing degrees of opportunity. Each proposition presents a separate problem 
governed by the individual requirements of that industry. 


The accumulated experience of an Engineering organization which has been 
serving Industry in the South for a quarter century is available to you. Discus- 
sion with a member of this firm will be well worth while. Meanwhile, you 
will be interested in reading ‘Factories for the Future’, a copy of which will 
be mailed promptly on request. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 








Greenville 
South Carolina 


Chattanooga 
Tennessee 
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Diversity of Industries in the South 


Airplane view of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
showing the great group of buildings of 


the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
the underwear factoryof the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company and other manufac- 
turing enterprises. The engineering U ork 


on these is largely the 


work of 


J. E. Sirrine & Company. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE 


SOUTH 
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Rol ler Cha In || 
Parts A 


Ounce for Ounce 
Steel is Strongest 


| One of a series of advertisements illustrating k 

the many uses of Union Drawn Steels. PPLICATION of fun lamental 
engineering principles to the 

design of the American Pressed 

Steel Beam Head, made possible 

this remarkable warper and slasher 


(a U A L] a Y beam head that is stronger than 

res I : | a cast iron head cf equal diameter, 

‘ igh bout half h, d 

always implies Sea ete uaa te to poet 
‘ ll breakable. Th l 

that an institu: ae aun ano 

: bout the others. 
tion manutac- 


The American Pulley Company 


o 
tures IN roduc Manufacturers of Stee! Split Transmis 
Pulieys, Pressed Stee! Shapes, and 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 

n I | , | 4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 

° American Pressed Steel Shaft 
Hangers and American Steel 
l ; OW. . Split Pulleys are standard 


equipment in textile and other 
industrial plants all over the 
world. They are easy to order. 
Nearly 400 dealers in almost 
aS many cities and towns are 


prepared to make prompt de- 
liveries from stock. 











STEEL Compa, MERICA AMERICAN 
BEAVER. FALLS __BEAM HEADS _ ee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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of good service 


Fit the drive to the job—*”* is the ‘‘Whitney’’ PRINCIPLE 


The why and wherefore of the ‘““Whitney’’ PRINCIPLE 


Nothing has been left to chance in the design and manufacture of “Whitney” Silent Chain. The most 
painstaking research and many years of hard earned experience, have resulted in its development to 
an exceptionally high degree of efficiency in service. 


It is therefore, a matter of great importance to us, and of equal importance to our customers, that 
Whitney’ Silent Chain Drives should be applied correctly, and only under such conditions that they 
will amply repay the user for the investment he has made. 


To this end we have established the ““Whitney’» PRINCIPLE of good service. The chain must be fitted 
to the job. If it is not a job for a silent chain drive, you may be assured ‘Whitney’ engineers will not 
recommend silent chain drive. If it is not a job to which any “Whitney” Transmission Chains are ap- 
plicable you will be advised to place your problem in other hands. But if it is a job on which we can 
show tangible economies, or increased efficiency, then we will devote the energies of a thoroughly expe- 
rienced and competent engineering department to its correct installation. 


This we believe is a perfectly fair and straightforward policy. We invite your consultation without 
obligation. 


“WHITNEY” SILENT CHAINS 





in first class condition after 6 years 
of night and day service. 






| 

| 
The application illustrated herewith is the horse- 
head drive for roving machines in the Nyanza 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. |. 96 of these machines 
are run with “Whitney” Silent Chain Drive. 
Some have been running night and day for 6 years. 
Others have been in nearly as strenuous service 
for 11 years. The chain drives are still in excellent 
condition. 


This from the report of a Nyanza Mills man,— 
on file of course, for your reference at any time. 





WHITNEY: 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


THE WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES 


' 
: NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE CHICAGO 
L. C. Biglow & Co., Inc. The Whitney Mfg. Co. The Whitney Mfg. Co. George McPherson The Whitney Mfg. Co. 






| 
250 W. 54th St. 727-A Boylston St. 1505 Race St. 201 Norwood Ave. 549 W. Washington Blvd. 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. Smith Power Transmission Co. The Whitney Mfg. Co. A. H. Coates Co. A. H. Coates Co. 
27th & Smallman Sts. 1218 Ontario St. 2-240 General Motors Bldg. 615 Howard St. 1115 East Union St. 





CHAINS AND SPROCKETS FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 
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nell a new era in 
bleaching 


P 


A! one stroke Liquid Chlorine eliminated 
bleaching wastes. Also, it made a definite 
improvement in textile quality. 


This worthwhile contribution to an important tex- 
tile process was first made by E BG. The original 
commercial manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine has 
not rested his case on the initial success of Liquid 
Chlorine. Experimentation and 
practical testing goes steadily on. 


The result—E B G Liquid Chlo- 
rine and the interested cooperation 
given consumers has contributed 
greatly to satisfactory, trouble-free 
bleaching. 


“Liquid Chlorine in Textile Bleaching” 
should be on every textile mill man’s 


desk. Write for your copy. 
er 


E BG SERVICE 


Includes abundant production facil- 
ities and container equipment, of 
course; expert engineering counsei 
in the use of Liquid Chlorine which 
would naturally be expected of the 
pioneer manufacturer. 


But beyond these a service which 
is much more comprehensive than 
the usual conception. Investiga- 
tion will reveal the significance of 
this. 





For the convenience of our customers, in addition to 
our plant and warehouse at Niagara Falls, we carry 


stocks at Providence; Long Island City; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago and Denver. 


Affiliated with 


Niagara Alkali Company 


Joseph Turner & Co.NY. 
Sales Agents for CAUSTIC SODA and BLEACH 





Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,NY 
Main Office: 9 East 41st St., New York 
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AUTO GYP 
SAVES HALF 
YOUR STEAM 


In the matter of 
steam consumption, 
the AUTOGYP 
method of bleach- 
ing and dyeing cot- 
ton goods shows a 


saving of 50% over 
the lime method. 
And only one-tenth 
the amount of water 
is required. 


Our FREE booklet 
explains everything— 
write for it—or why 
not ask for a demon- 
stration? It will obli- 
gate you in no way. 


Surpass Chemical Co., Inc. 
Office, Factories, Laboratories 


1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Alotro Gy p 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 


IN ONE OPERATION 
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Dyed with the SRA dyes 


easily, perfectly, economically 


THE SRA dyes were developed exclusively for 
use with Celanese brand yarn. They are as easy 
to manipulate as ordinary cotton dyes. There is 
no complicated process to puzzle the dyer, to make 
accurate matching impossible, and to increase 
costs. There is none of the streakiness that yarns 
of uneven denier so often: cause. 

The colorings are extremely fast. A special 
series of starred (*) SRA dyes is available when an 
unusually high degree of fastness to light is de- 
manded. A great range of finishes, too, may be 
imparted right at the dye-house. These finishes 
vary from the brightest satin-luster to an abso- 
lutely dead dulness. 


Celanese brand yarn is neither silk nor rayon. It 
has distinctly different properties from rayon. {It 
is highly elastic and remarkably durable; and it 
has unique hygienic qualities. [Dyed with its 
special SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt- 
water and perspiration. {Even in a plain fabric 
no shiners are ever found when Celanese brand 
yarn is used. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
he American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 











